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PART  I.— HISTORICAL 


CHAPTER  I. 

OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

General  Viem  of  the  State  of  Political  Parties — Owning  of  Parliament- 
King’s  Speech — Debate  on  the  Address-State  of  the  Country— Spair^— 
South  America — Ireland. 


After  the  surrey  taken  in  our  last 
volume  of  the  political  world  and  its 
principal  actors,  the  present  aspect  of 
both  affords  little  room  for  additional 
remark.  The  Oppositions,  lioth  Whig 
and  popular,  continued  in  the  active 
exercise  of  their  functions ;  but,  while 
they  diligently  watched  the  movements 
of  ministry,  they  scarcely  felt  a  hope, 
or  exerted  an  effort,  to  drive  them 
from  their  seats.  Britain  never  had 
so  independent  a  Parliament.  There 
was  less  of  the  means  of  influence,  and 
less  of  the  spirit  of  devoted  partizan- 
ship,  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
stability  of  ministers  rested  on  a  surer 
and  more  permanent  basis.  Instead 
of  endeavouring  to  secure  themselves 
by  high  stretches  of  authority,  by  a 
course  of  favouritism  and  patronage, 
and  by  urging  on  the  zeal  of  their  par- 
tizans,  they  attained  this  object  by 
acting  on  a  system  liberal,  constitu¬ 
tional,  and  conciliatory  towards  all 


cla.sses.  They  hesitated  no  longer  in 
selecting  from  every  political  creed 
whatever  it  contained  that  promised 
to  be  salutary,  without  exception  even 
of  those  whose  votaries  had  manifest¬ 
ed  the  strongest  hostility  to  them¬ 
selves,  or  whose  views  had  excited  most 
alarm  in  the  public  mind.  In  their 
present  adoption,  however,  these  mea¬ 
sures  were  so  far  tempered  and  modi¬ 
fied,  as  not  to  revolt  any  judicious  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  established  system.  The 
popular  leaders,  in  return,  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  exchanged  their  course 
of  rude  and  sweeping  attack  against 
all  established  men  and  systems,  for 
one  of  cool  stricture  and  practical  in¬ 
quiry.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
formed  behind  ministry  a  sort  of  ul¬ 
tra-ministerial  party,  who  complain¬ 
ed,  that  ministers  acted  under  a  pu¬ 
sillanimous  dread  of  opponents  whom 
they  ought  to  have  contemned  and  de¬ 
spised  ;  that  they  had  enteretl  on  a 
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timid  and  time-serving  career,  and 
were  estranging  themselves  from  their 
own  most  zealous  friends  and  sup¬ 
porters.  Ministers,  however,  held  on 
their  course  amid  murmurs  on  both 
sides,  but  without  meeting  with  any 
serious  obstruction.  The  only  formi¬ 
dable  mass  of  resistance  u'as  collected 
against  the  more  liberal  system  of 
commercial  arrangement,  which  they 
had  adopted  in  common  with  seve¬ 
ral  philosophic  adherents  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  cause,  and  M’hich  went  upon  the 
principle  of  laying  open  British  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  products  to  free  com- 
])etition  from  all  quarters,  whether  na¬ 
tive  or  foreign.  Upon  this  subject  a 
sort  of  transverse  of  parties  took  place. 
There  appeared  in  array  against  the 
new  system,  a  mass  of  the  old  Whigs 
and  01  the  old  Tories,  who  called  out  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  original  Eng¬ 
lish  system,  by  which  our  own  pro¬ 
duce  and  manufactures  n)ight  be  pro- 
tecteil  against  the  dangerous  competi¬ 
tion  of  states  that  were  not  only  fo¬ 
reign,  but  rootedly  hostile.  These 
doctrines,  in  fact,  are,  on  asuperlicial 
glance,  so  plausible,  and  require  such 
extensive  views  to  detect  their  errors, 
that  they  have  captivated  almost  all 
the  popular  governments  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  and  even  in  Britain  conti¬ 
nued  to  enjoy  favour  with  a  large  por- 
*  tion  of  the  public.  It  was  not,  there¬ 
fore,  without  resistance  that  ministers 
had  been  enabled  to  break  ground 
against  the  system  of  monopoly ;  and 
now  that  they  were  to  make  nearer 
approaches,  and  to  begin  to  breach  the 
main  fortress,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
anticipate  opposition  of  a  pretty  se¬ 
rious  nature. 

One  circumstance,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  was  peculiarly  favourable  for 
enabling  administration  to  jiroceed 
with  smoothness  and  success,  iso  long 
as  there  was  a  heavy  pressure  of  dis¬ 
tress  and  suffering  upon  any  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  community,  there 


could  never  cease  to  be  a  disposition  to  j 
call  upon  government  for  the  cause,  ■ 
and  to  hold  it  more  or  less  responsible 
for  this  interruption  of  the  general 
well-being.  The  consequence  had  | 
been,  that,  at  no  distant  period,  mi-  ■ 
nisters  had  a  most  dilhcult  course  to  , 
steer.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  all  things  had  materially  ■ 
changed  their  aspect.  Commerce  and  ■ 
manufactures  had,  before  this  time, 
emerged  from  their  long  distress ;  yet 
their  wheels  had  hitherto  moved  on  in 
a  steady,  but  slow  and  languid  career. 

At  present,  animation  and  briskness 
were  rapidly  returning,  and  confidence 
was  felt  that  Britain  had  again  enter-  ■ 
ed  on  a  sure  and  prosperous  progress,  n 
That  enterprize  of  her  merchants 
which,  beneath  the  overwhelming 
blows  that  struck  it,  had  lain  astound-  f 
ed  and  dismayed,  but  never  vanquish-  I 
ed,  now  revived  in  all  its  energy.  It 
exerted  itself,  however,  under  circum¬ 
stances  very  different  from  those  which  i 
took  place  under  the  period  of  rapid,  i 
and,  as  it  were,  feverish  prosperity 
which  had  marked  the  preceding  pe¬ 
riod  of  war.  Then  the  almost  unli-  i 
mited  employment  for  capital  was  ac-  i 
companied  with  the  difficulty  of  find¬ 
ing  It,  and  a  consequent  high  premium 
offered  for  its  use.  At  present  capital  i 
was  abundant,  and  to  be  had  at  an  I 
easy  rate ;  but  there  was  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  disposing  of  it  in  any  manner 
which  would  afford  an  adequate  remu-  j 
neration.  Capital,  therefore,  over-  i 
flowing  and  pent  up,  eagerly  thrust  it¬ 
self  into  every  channel  which  afforded 
in  the  least  a  promising  aspect.  Hence 
the  eagerness  with  which  it  sought  the 
perilous  field  of  foreign  loan,  upon  the 
faintest  and  most  remote  security,  and 
British  capital  was  poured  over  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  earth  with,  it 
is  to  be  feared  in  many  instances,  very 
faint  prosjiects  of  returning.  Now,  ; 
however,  when  the  pressure  of  mercan¬ 
tile  distress  and  alarm  had  abated,  a 
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securer,  and,  nationallyspeaking,  more 
salutary  sphere  of  employment  was 
sought  at  home.  This  effort  was 
made  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  form¬ 
ing  great  joint  stock  companies,  to  con¬ 
duct,  on  a  great  scale,  those  branches 
of  national  industry  which  had  hither¬ 
to  been  carried  on  by  individuals  or 
by  private  copartnerv.  This  system 
was  of  somewhat  a  dubious  character 
and  tendency,  and  some  of  its  details 
were  marked  by  a  precipitate  bold¬ 
ness,  too  often  characteristic  of  British 
commercial  enterprize.  This  pres¬ 
sure,  however,  of  capital  for  employ¬ 
ment,  operated  usefully  in  urging  the 
legislature  to  the  dissolution  of  mo¬ 
nopolies,  founded  on  no  reason  or  po¬ 
licy,  and  which  imposed  pernicious  re- 
I  straints  on  the  regular  current  of  com¬ 
mercial  transactions.  Generally  speak- 

Iing,  the  preparatory  steps  by  which 
these  companies  were  to  be  enabled  to 
act,  required  the  sanction  of  a  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment ;  and  they  were  thus 

■  brought  into  fuller  discussion  than 
was  necessary  in  the  case  of  individual 
associations,  not  demanding  or  recei¬ 
ving  any  exclusive  privileges. 

■  On  the  subject  of  foreign  affairs,  a 
pretty  strong  interest,  of  a  more  pain¬ 
ful  nature,  was  still  felt.  All  the 
hopes  and  predictions'of  the  friends  of 

I  liberty  had  been  fatally  belied,  yet  the 
catastrophe,  though  affording  ample 
room  for  just  and  fruitless  invective 
against  the  powers  leagued  in  its  ac- 
I  complishment,  could  leave  little  room 

I  for  party  conflict.  The  weakness,  dis¬ 
union,  and  treachery,  which  had  caused 
so  total  and  rapid  a  downfall  of  the 
•  Spanish  constitutional  system,  afford- 

I  ed  additional  justification  of  those  who 
had  declined  embarking  in  so  ill  ce¬ 
mented  and  sup|H)rted  a  cause.  The 
more  cautious  and  judicious  leaders  of 
the  Whig  interest,  therefore,  held 
themselves  prepared  merely  to  speak, 
and  to  throw  a  general  shade  of  re¬ 


proach  around  ministry.  Only  their 
more  vehement  and  precipitate  retain¬ 
ers  courted  a  vote,  which,  it  was  fore¬ 
seen,  would  be  attended  with  no  is¬ 
sue  either  flattering  to  the  party,  or 
tending  to  consolidate  its  influence. 

In  consequence  of  the  indisposition 
under  which  his  Majesty  unfortunate¬ 
ly  laboured,  he  was  unable  this  year  to 
open  Parliament  in  person.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  speech  was  delivered  in  his 
name  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the 
two  Houses. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

*’  We  are  commanded  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  express  to  you  his  Majesty’s 
deep  regret,  that,  in  consequence  of 
indisposition,  he  is  prevented  from 
meeting  you  in  Parliament  upon  the 
present  occasion. 

“  It  would  have  been  a  peculiar  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  his  Majesty  to  be  enabled 
in  person  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  country. 

“  Trade  and  commerce  are  extend¬ 
ing  themselves,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  An  increasing  activity  per¬ 
vades  almost  every  branch  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

“  The  growth  of  the  revenue  is  such 
as  not  only  to  sustain  public  credit, 
and  to  prove  the  unimpaired  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  our  resources,  but  (what  is 
yet  more  gratifying  to  his  Majesty's 
feelings)  to  evince  a  diffusion  of  com¬ 
fort  among  the  great  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

"  Agriculture  is  increasing  from  the 
depression  under  which  it  laboured, 
and,  by  the  steady  operation  of  natu¬ 
ral  causes,  is  gr^ually  re-assuming 
the  station  to  which  its  importance  en¬ 
titles  it,  among  the  great  interests  of 
the  nation. 

“  At  no  former  period  has  there 
prevailed  throughout  all  classes  of  the 
community  in  tms  island  a  more  cheer- 
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fill  spirit  of  order,  or  a  more  just  sense 
of  the  advanta^s  which,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  they  enjoy. 

"  In  Ireland,  which  has  for  some 
time  past  been  the  subject  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  particular  solicitude,  there  are 
many  indications  of  amendment,  and 
his  Majesty  relies  upon  your  continued 
endeavours  to  secure  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us 
farther  to  inform  you,  that  he  has 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  our  internal  prosperity  and 
improvement  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
any  interruption  of  tranquillity  abroad. 

"  His  Majesty  continues  to  receive 
from  the  powers  his  allies,  and  gene¬ 
rally  from  all  princes  and  states,  assu¬ 
rances  of  their  earnest  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  and  cultivate  the  relations  of 
friendship  with  his  Majesty,  and  no¬ 
thing  is  omitted  on  his  Majesty's  part, 
as  well  to  preserve  general  peace  as  to 
remove  any  causes  of  disagreement, 
and  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  amity 
between  other  nations  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain. 

"  The  ne^tiations  which  have  been 
so  long  carried  on  through  his  Majes¬ 
ty's  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  for 
the  arrangement  of  differences  between 
Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  are, 
as  his  Majesty  flatters  himself,  draw¬ 
ing  near  to  a  favourable  termination. 

A  convention  has  been  concluded 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
pecuniary  claims  of  the  country  upon 
the  court  of  Vienna.  His  Majesty  has 
directed  that  a  copy  of  this  convention 
shall  be  laid  before  you,  and  he  relies 
on  your  assistance  for  the  execution 
of  some  of  its  provisions. 

"  Anxiously  as  his  Majesty  depre¬ 
cated  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  he  is  every  day  more  satisfied, 
that,  in  the  strict  neutrality  which  he 
detcrmincil  to  observe  in  that  contest. 


(and  which  you  so  cordially  approved,) 
he  best  consulted  the  true  interests  of 
his  people. 

“  With  respect  to  the  provinces  of 
America,  which  have  declared  their 
separation  from  Spain,  his  Majesty's 
conduct  has  bwn  open  and  consistent, 
and  his  opinions  have  been  at  all  times 
frankly  avowed  to  Spain  and  to  other 
powers. 

His  Majesty  has  appointed  con¬ 
suls  to  reside  at  the  principal  ports  and 
places  of  these  provinces,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  trade  of  his  subjects. 

"  As  to  any  farther  measures,  his 
Majesty  has  reserved  to  himself  an 
unfettered  discretion,  to  be  exercised 
as  the  circumstances  of  those  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  interest  of  his  own  peo¬ 
ple,  may  appear  to  his  Majesty  to  re¬ 
quire. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

“  His  Majesty  has  directed  us  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that  the  estimates  for  the 
year  are  prepared,  and  shall  be  forth¬ 
with  laid  before  you. 

“  The  numerous  points  at  which, 
under  present  circumstances,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  naval  force  is  necessarily  distri¬ 
bute,  and  the  occasion  which  has  ari¬ 
sen  for  strengthening  his  garrisons  in 
the  West  Indies,  have  rendered  una¬ 
voidable  some  augmentation  of  his  es¬ 
tablishments  by  sea  anddand. 

"  His  Majesty  has,  however,  the 
gratification  of  believing  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  increase  of  expense  inci¬ 
dent  to  these  augmentations,  it  will 
still  be  in  your  power,  after  providing 
for  the  services  of  the  year,  to  make 
arrangements  in  some  parts  of  our 
system  of  taxation  whicn  may  afford 
relief  to  certain  important  branches  of 
the  national  industry. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us 
to  acquaint  you,  that  he  has  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  desire  expresseil  by 
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the  House  of  Commons  in  the  iast  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament,  that  means  should 
I  be  devised  for  ameliorating  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies.  His  Majesty  has  directed  the 
necessary  information  relating  to  this 
subject  to  be  laid  before  you. 

"  His  Majesty  is  confiaent  that  you 
will  afford  your  best  attention  and  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  proposition  which  may 
be  submitted  to  you  for  promoting  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  negroes,  by 
an  extenaed  plan  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  by  such  other  measures  as 
may  gradually  conduce  to  the  same 
end.  But  his  Majesty  earnestly  re¬ 
commends  to  you  to  treat  the  whole 
subject  with  the  calmness  and  discre¬ 
tion  which  it  demands. 

"  To  excite  exaggerated  expecta- 
I  tions  in  those  who  are  the  objects  of 
I  your  benevolence,  would  be  as  fatal  to 

I  their  welfare  as  to  that  of  their  em¬ 
ployers.  And  his  Majesty  assures 
nimself  you  will  bear  in  mind  that, 
where  the  correction  of  a  long  stand¬ 
ing  and  complicated  system,  and  the 
safety  of  large  classes  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects  are  involved,  that  course  of 
proceeding  is  alone  likely  to  attain 
practical  good,  and  to  avoid  aggi'ava- 
tion  of  evil,  in  which  regard  shall  be 
paid  to  considerations  of  justice,  and 
in  which  caution  shall  temper  zeal.” 

In  the  Lords,  on  the  same  day,  the 
address  was  moved  by  Earl  Somers, 
and  seconded  by  Viscount  Ixirton ;  in 
the  Commons,  moved  by  Mr  Hill,  and 
seconded  by  Mr  Daly.  In  the  Upper 
!  House,  there  ap|)eared  on  the  side  of 
Opjiosition,  chiefly  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  and  Lord  Holland,  and 
against  them  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
while  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
debate  ran  almost  entirely  between 
Mr  Brougham  and  Mr  Canning. 

Upon  the  imiiortant  subject  of  the 
improvement  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  internivl  condition  and  prospects  of 


the  country,  no  contradiction  was  at¬ 
tempted  from  any  quarter.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne  even  thought  that 
his  Majesty  was  fully  justified  in  con¬ 
gratulating  Parliament  on  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  which  had  recently  taken 
place.  To  him  it  afforded  unmixed 
satisfaction,  that  the  renovation  in 
that  important  branch  of  our  industry 
was  spontaneous,  and  that,  in  the  wor^ 
used  in  his  Majesty’s  speech,  "  by  the 
steady  operation  of  natural  causes,  it 
was  assuming  the  station  to  which  its 
importance  entitled  it  among^the  great 
interests  of  the  nation.”  The  great 
weight  of  the  public  debt  after  the 
war  had  certainly  exposed  us  to  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  but  he,  for  one,  never  despair¬ 
ed  of  the  resources  of  the  empire,  and 
he  now  saw  it  admitted,  with  pleasure, 
that  our  present  prosperity  arose  from 
reduction  of  taxation  and  from  extend¬ 
ed  freedom  of  trade. 

Lord  Liverpool,  on  this  ground, 
claimed  credit  to  ministers  and  the 
legislature,  both  for  what  they  had, 
and  had  not  done.  Their  lordships 
knew  how  that  House  had  been  press¬ 
ed,  and  how  the  other  House  of  Par¬ 
liament  had  also  been  pressed,  to  de¬ 
vise  some  artificial  means  of  relief  for 
the  agricultural  classes ;  but  lielieving 
as  he  did  that  great  evils  had  before 
arisen  from  the  interposition  of  go- 
vernmentunder  similar  circumstances, 
it  was  extremely  gratifying  to  find 
that  we  in  this  instance  recovered  from 
all  our  difficulties  by  natural  means. 
The  late  depression,  his  lordship  ob¬ 
served,  naturally  ^ose,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  out  of  a  change  from  war  to 
peace.  The  fleets  and  armies  employ¬ 
ed  during  the  war  are  thrown  back  on 
society — the  markets  opened  during 
the  same  period  are  closed — and  a  ge¬ 
neral  re-action  is  thus  produced  for  a 
time.  Though,  therefore,  one  species 
of  property,  namely,  that  consisting  of 
fixed  capital,  may  increase,  all  those 
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depending  on  the  industry  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  necessarily  suffer  for  a  season.  But 
it  was  not  the  operation  of  this  cause 
only  which  affected  the  situation  of 
Great  Britain  after  the  close  of  the  last 
war.  Another  neat  difficulty  was  to 
be  orercome — the  greatest  perhaps 
erer  experienced  in  any  nation — name¬ 
ly,  a  return  to  metallic  currency. 
Their  lordships  would  recollect  the 
redictions  of  bankruptcy,  and  of  the 
estruction  of  public  credit,  which  at 
one  time  resounded  on  every  side ;  the 
assertions  that  the  agriculturists  could 
never  recover  without  a  violation  of 
the  contracts  to  which  the  nation  stood 
pledged ;  yet  we  have  recovered  from 
all,  and  surmounted  every  difficulty 
without  any  injury  to  public  faith,  or 
any  violation  of  the  national  engage¬ 
ments.  Nay,  the  country  is  not  only 
now  recovering  its  former  prosperity, 
but  actually  enjoying  prospects  which 
it  never  before  possessM.  The  whole 
course  of  this  renovation  shews  the 
wisdom  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
Parliament.  Every  danger  has  been 
overcome,  and  we  now  hold  that  sta¬ 
tion  which  every  one  wished  us  to  hold, 
with  our  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
all  other  interests  flourishing. 

Lord  Holland  fully  concurred  in 
what  was  said  in  the  speech  as  to 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  country, 
and  was  ready  to  add,  that  this  was 
mainly  attributable  to  the  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  Parliament,  particularly  in 
its  proceedings  relative  to  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  cash  payments ;  but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  give  ministers  all  the  cre¬ 
dit  they  claimed  for  this  prosperity. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr  Brougham, 
engrossed  by  other  topics,  did  not  say 
anything  on  this  subject ;  but  Mr 
Hume  insisted,  that  the  prosperity 
boasted  of  had  arisen  chiefly  from  the 
degree  in  which  taxation  h^  been  re¬ 
lieved,  and  asked,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  England,  whether  any,  and 


what  further  taxes  were  to  be  taken 
off. 

Mr  Robinson  declined  giving  any 
present  answer  to  this  question,  but 
announced  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,  a  full  statement  would  be 
made  of  the  financial  circumstances 
and  plans  of  administration. 

The  subject  on  which  the  Opposition 
members  chiefly  dwelt,  was  the  state 
of  foreign  affairs,  affording  to  them 
certainly  a  theme  which,  however 
ministers  might  be  able  to  justify 
their  own  conduct,  was,  in  several  re¬ 
spects  painful,  and  deeply  to  be  regret- 
tra.  To  this  topic  Mr  Brougham  al¬ 
most  exclusively  addressed  himself. 
He  saw  little  reason,  indeed,  why  this 
country  should  felicitate  itself,  or  of¬ 
fer  congratulations  to  the  Crown,  be¬ 
cause  Spain  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
the  late  struggle.  What  was  its  real 
issue?  The  conquest  of  Spain  by 
France.  That  was  the  event  they 
suffered  to  take  place  almost  without 
the  slightest  expression  of  disappro¬ 
bation — ^without  protest  or  remon¬ 
strance  ;  an  event  to  avert  which,  in 
former  times,  the  greatest  and  most 
expensive  wars  ever  undertaken  by 
this  country  had  been  waged,  and  vic¬ 
toriously  waged.  As  to  the  argument 
urged  from  the  little  resistance  made 
by  Spain,  it  went  two  ways.  If  the 
people  of  Spain  were  generally  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  restored  government,  what 
was  the  motive  for  retaining  50  or 
60,000  Frenchmen  in  that  unfortunate 
country  ?  In  that  case,  Spain  was  a 
conquered  country ;  and  if  this  was 
denied,  then  it  followed  that  Spain 
was  attached  to  the  constitution — that 
she  wanted  but  the  countenance  of 
other  governments — that  she  stood  in 
need  of  fleets  and  armies,  and  pecu¬ 
niary  resources — and  that  these  wants 
alone  prevented  her  from  a  successful 
struggle.  His  belief  was,  that  Spain 
was  attached  to  the  con8titution>-that 
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though  unsuccessful  from  want  of  lead¬ 
ers  or  resources,  she  did  what  she  could 
under  all  the  circumstances,  and  was 
now  only  kept  down  by  a  French  force, 
by  the  terror  of  those  armies  which  had 
most  unwarrantably  trodden  down  her 
rights  and  liberties.  It  had  been  said, 
that  England  never  stood  in  a  more 
commanding  attitude  than  now ;  that 
her  influence  was  never  greater.  In 
that  case  they  possessed  the  influence 
without  exerting  it ;  or,  holding  the  ba¬ 
lance,  they  allowed  it  to  incline  entire¬ 
ly  to  one  side ;  or  else  they  looked  upon 
themselves  as  having  nothing  at  all  to 
do,  no  interest  of  any  kind  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  other  powers.  The  fact  ap¬ 
peared  to  be,  that  they  were  entirely 
shut  out  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
other  powers ;  they  had  no  voice  in  the 
conclave  of  sovereigns,  and  were  called 
upon  only  as  brokers  to  contribute  their 
money  in  support  of  the  war,  to  lend 
their  aid  when  the  bills  became  due. 
It  was  the  common  talk  in  some  of  the 
saloons  of  Paris,  that  England  in  fu¬ 
ture  must  content  herself  with  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  a  secondary  power,  with  that 
in  which  nature,  and,  he  would  add, 
her  own  choice,  placed  her.  It  had 
been  said,  that  the  dangers  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  those  who  called  them¬ 
selves  the  Holy  Allies,  were  either  dis¬ 
tant  or  quite  chimerical.  They  were 
indeed  wise  in  their  generatioh ;  they 
would  not  undertake  anything  wdden 
or  outrageous ;  but  encroachmen  rafter 
encroachment  would  be  made,  tifl  at 
length  .some  decisive  step  would  be 
taken,  which  would  drive  this  country 
into  an  unsuccessful,  because  unequal 
struggle.  Mr  B.  had  been  supercili- 
ouslj^  contradicted  last  year,  in  h^  as¬ 
sertions  as  to  the  conduct  which  the 
allies  had  pursued  in  regard  to  the 
Swiss  cantons.  It  turned  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  state¬ 
ment  was  true.  It  was  true  that  there 
had  issued  a  requisition  to  put  down 
the  free  press  of  Switzerland,  to  turn 


out  all  emigrants,  all  who  took  refuge 
there  from  the  persecutions  and  tyran¬ 
ny  of  their  own  country.  Switzerland, 
that  had  been  illustrious  for  ages  fbr 
afibrding  an  asylum  to  those  who  fled 
from  religious  or  political  persecution, 
was  thus  ordered  by  imperial  mandate 
to  turn  out  those  who  took  refuge  in 
her  bosom.  A  country  might  enjoy 
a  temporary  tranquillity,  and  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  independence,  but  it  must  be 
ultimately  swallowed  up  by  the  power 
which  thus  imperiously  dictated  to  it. 
The  same  was  the  case  over  all  Ger¬ 
many.  If  any  man  doubted  that  the 
same  conspirators  who  put  down  the 
free  press  of  Switzerland  were  pursu¬ 
ing  the  same  course  with  respect  to 
Germany,  let  him  only  look  at  the  case 
of  Wirteinburg.  There  was  not  a 
single  editor  of  a  journal  in  Germany 
who  would  now  dare  to  publish  any 
article  tending  to  give  umbrage,  not 
merely  t-o  the  sovereign  of  the  state  in 
which  it  was  published,  and  who  might 
be  supposed  to  |K)ssess  some  right  of 
interference,  but  to  the  Czar  of  Mus¬ 
covy,  the  King  of  France,  or  the  Em- 

Seror  of  Austria.  Still  more  deeply 
id  Mr  Brougham  reprobate  the  sys¬ 
tem  pursued  in  Italy,  where  numbers, 
after  the  misery  of  three  years'  impri¬ 
sonment,  had  recently  suffered  the 
punishment  of  death  ;  where  wanton 
mental  torture  had  bran  inflicted  on 
their  female  relations ;  and  where  the 
judge  of  police  immured  them  in  dun¬ 
geons,  rendered  always  more  and  more 
dark  and  unwholesome,  till  they  were 
driven  to  accuse  themselves  ana  their 
relations  of  perhaps  imaginary  crimes. 
There  was  no  occasion  to  say  that  a 
similar  state  of  things  existed  in  Spain, 
since  it  was  committed  to  the  charge 
of  him  who  was  a  worthy  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Holy  Allies — the  beloved 
Ferdinand— who,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  was  an  object  of  more  con¬ 
tempt,  abhorrence,  and  disgust,  than 
any  other  man  now  living.  It  wan 
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impossible  that  there  couldexist,  either 
iu  that  house  or  out  of  it,  but  one  feel¬ 
ing  of  horror  and  execration  for  the 
armed  despots.  There  was  not  one 
who  must  not  detest  the  whole  con¬ 
duct  and  principles  of  those  royal  con¬ 
spirators,  who  were  now  lilliug  Eurojie 
with  blood  and  misery. 

Under  the  same  head.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  also  observed,  that  the  tennina- 
tion  of  the  late  contest  in  Spain  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  truly  unfortunate,  not 
on  account  of  the  particular  constitu¬ 
tion  which  had  been  subverted — it  was 
for  reasons  dear  to  this  and  all  coun¬ 
tries — the  rights  and  independence  of 
nations,  whioi  could  not  be  trenched 
on  in  the  Peninsula  without  compro¬ 
mising  the  interests  of  this  and  every 
other  free  state.  When  he  saw  that 
the  effects  of  the  principle  of  inter¬ 
ference  was  the  undue  augmentation 
of  power  to  another  kingdom,  and  that 
kingdom  the  old  and  uniform  rival  of 
Great  Britain,  to  him  itap})eared  inex¬ 
plicable  that  any  minister  could  have  ob- 
sen^ed  that  courtly  silence  apparent  in 
the  present  speech  on  the  termination 
of  the  war  iu  Spain,  and  which  leaves  it 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  that  termi¬ 
nation  has  or  has  not  given  satisfaction 
to  the  noble  lords  opposite.  Could  the 
political  system  of  the  continent  be 
said  to  rest  on  a  solid  foundation, 
when  the  whole  of  Europe  was  under 
the  control  of  three  or  four  military 
powers,  who  exercised  the  most  vexa¬ 
tious,  nay,  tyrannical  jurisdiction  over 
the  rights  and  independence  of  all  peo¬ 
ple  and  all  governments  ?  Except  troni 
force,  no  nation  was  secure.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  required  that  the  speech 
from  the  throne  should  declare  the 
state  of  Europe  to  be  satisfactory ; 
but  when  neither  the  monarchies  of 
Wirtemburg  and  Bavaria,  nor  the  free 
governments  of  Switzerland,  were  ex- 
emptetl  from  acts  of  aggression  which 
this  country  would  justly  deem  direct 


insults,  he  saw  nothing  to  protect  our 
independence  butthefear  of  retaliation. 

In  replying  to  these  observations, 
ministers  shewed  themselves  disposed 
to  treat  with  great  tenderness  the 
supporters  of  the  constitutional  cause 
in  Spain.  Mr  Canning  declared  him- 
self  not  at  all  dis|K>sed  to  enter  into  a 
critical  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  their 
failure.  God  forbid  that  he,  and  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  should  exult  over 
their  misfortunes,  and  impute  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  those  qualities  that  ought  to 
have  ensured  success.  God  forbid  that 
they  should  aggravate  the  sorrows  of 
those  who  now  pined  in  all  the  agony  of 
disappointed  hope,  by  imputing  to 
them  a  want  of  individual  talent,  vir¬ 
tue,  and  exertion,  which  merited  a  bet¬ 
ter  fate.  The  success  of  the  struggle 
must  always  have  depended  on  the 
support  which  the  people  of  Spain  were 
disposed  to  give  to  the  constitution ; 
ana  without  feeling  himself  obliged  to 
characterize  either  it  or  the  system 
which  had  succeerled  it,  he  could  only 
rejoice  that  it  had  not  occasioned  the 
interference  of  British  arms,  or  the 
expenditure  of  British  treasure.  To 
the  success  of  the  constitutionalists, 
that  unanimity,  patriotism,  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  system  then  establish¬ 
ed,  was  wanting,  which  no  strangers 
could  supply.  Fleets,  and  armies,  and 
money,  might  be  furnished  by  foreign 
friends,  but  the  mialities  which  he  had 
enumerated  could  not.  Wanting  them, 
no  external  aid  could  turn  the  tide  of 
war ;  all  that  could  be  effected  by  other 
means  was  to  protract  the  struggle, 
which  would  ultimately,  in  all  human 
probability,  have  terminated  nearly  as 
.t  had  now  done.  As  to  the  station  in 
which  this  country  was  placed  with 
Europe,  he  must  say,  that  England’s 
just  rights,  and  just  influence,  were  as 
much  respected  now  as  at  any  jmriod 
of  her  history,  and  her  interference  was 
us  much  courted  and  desired  by  other 
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powers  as  ever.  Ministers  had,  how*  Canning  mentioned  it  as  a  singular  re- 
ever,  been  taunted  because  they  were  gulation,  that  by  the  Austrian  law,  a 
in  alliance  with  countries  whose  insti-  man  could  not  undergo  sentence  of 
tutions  were  less  liberal  than  those  of  death  without  confession.  The  law 
Britain.  He  should  be  glad  to  know  might  be  wrong,  but  still  it  seemed  to 
when  such  alliances  were  deemed  ol>-  originate  in  a  humane  idea.  With  re- 
jectionable,  and  would  wish  that  those  gArd  to  the  transactions  in  Switzer- 
who  favoured  the  objection  which  had  land,  he  did  not  stand  forth  as  their 
been  stated,  would  look  back  to  for-  advocate ;  but  still  he  believed  there 
mer  times — to  the  reigns  of  King  was  an  evil  disposed  person  there,  who 
William  and  Queen  Anne, and  see  what  sought  to  embroil  that  country  with 
passed  then.  He  wished  to  ask,  if  in  the  great  powers.  He  wished  it  to  be 
their  reigns,  when  an  alliance  was  understoou  that  he  was  not  the  cham- 
proposed  with  the  Emperor  of  Ger-  pion  of  the  Germanic  constitution.  He 
many,  or  one  of  the  most  despotic  could  conceive  nothing  more  cumbrous 
princes  of  the  time,  it  entered  into  and  inconvenient  than  a  German  Diet, 
the  he:uls  of  our  ancestoi*s  to  object  By  this,  foreign  interference  was  sanc- 
to  it,  because  the  subjects  of  those  tioned.  This  was  a  part  of  the  con- 
princes  were  less  free  than  English-  stitution.  Perhaps  its  iiowers  had 
men  ?  Till  they  could  make  a  jierfect  been  improperly  directed  against  a 
world,  they  must  be  content  to  act  on  particular  news))ai)er.  But  if  we  took 
such  materials  as  were  to  be  found  in  upon  ourselves,  when  anything  of  this 
this.  Was  it  to  be  contended  that  sort  occurred  in  another  state,  to  break 

!  England  was  to  form  no  alliances  but  off  all  communication  with  that  state, 
with  states  who  enjoyed  free  constitu-  to  hold  no  friendship  with  it,  and,  as 
tions  like  her  own  ?  If  this  were  in  far  as  de{)endcd  ufioii  us,  to  blot  it  out 
future  to  be  the  rule,  he  wished  the  of  the  map  of  Europe,  why,  then,  he 
House  to  see  how  greatly  it  would  li-  thought  it  would  be  well  that  we 
mit  our  alliances,  and  he  desired  them  should  no  longer  think  of  living  in  this 
to  look  back  to  the  history  of  the  last  world,  but  must  look  out  for  a  new 
ten  years,  and  see  what  we  could  have  one.  There  were  those  who  maintain- 
done  without  the  assistance  of  the  sub-  ed  that  England  ought  to  put  herself 
jects  of  those  despots,  (if  des|K)ts  they  at  the  head  of  those  states  who  were 
I  must  be  called,)  towards  overthrowing  said  to  be  oppressed  by  the  larger 
H  that  colossal  power  which  prevailed  in  powers.  He  was  not  disposed  to  fa- 
^  Europe,  and  those  disorders  which  re-  vour  this  idea.  He  was  not  in  favour 
i  publican  frenzy  had  produced.  As  to  of  perpetual  war,  and  a  ceaseless  ex- 
■  the  charges  made  against  the  Austrian  penditure  of  our  wealth.  We  knew 
n  government,  supposing  them  correct,  what  were  the  immediate  consequences 
were  we  to  make  war  against  a  state,  of  war  to  this  country,  but  then  the 
I  because  there  were  some  of  its  inter-  ultimate  result  of  such  a  system  it 
I  nal  proceedings  which  we  viewed  with  would  be  hard  to  prophecy.  Many 
■I  abhorrence  ?  He  suspected,  however,  wars  had  raged  in  Europe,  hut  of  all 
■  that  there  was  much  misinformation  those  whose  ravages  had  been  deplored, 
on  this  point.  He  knew  that  the  Em-  wars  for  opinions  had  been  found  the 

Iperor  of  Austria  had  pardoned  some  most  fatal.  The  object  of  England 
of  the  accused  after  condemnation,  and  was  peace.  It  was  for  her  to  be  con- 
believed  that  monarch  could  not  be  tent  to  move  in  her  own  projier  orbit, 
justly  charged  with  undue  severity,  without  looking  too  nicely  at  the  glory 
■  In  regard  to  extorted  confessions,  Mr  or  the  magnitude  of  another  star.  Let 
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England  shine  with  her  own  splendour, 
enlightening  others  with  her  rays,  but 
let  her  not  adopt  the  principle  of  cru¬ 
sade,  lest  the  mode  in  which  her 
power  and  influence  were  made  mani¬ 
fest,  should  convert  her  very  blessings 
into  curses. 

Lord  Liverpool  urged  that  every¬ 
thing  which  he  predicted  last  year 
had  been  fulfilled  in  regard  to  Spain. 
He  never  thought  that  France  ought 
to  have  invaded  Spain ;  not  from  any 
consideration  of  the  abstract  principle 
involved  in  the  question,  and  which  of 
course  admitted  of  exceptions ;  but,  in 
his  opinion,  France  could  make  out  no 
case  to  justify  the  invasion  of  Spain. 
The  British  government  had  done 
everything  in  its  power  to  prevent  in¬ 
terference,  but  not  having  succeeded, 
it  did  not  choose  to  interfere  itself  be¬ 
tween  a  divided  people.  What,  then, 
was  the  result  ?  How  was  the  French 
army  received?  or  how  would  those 
who  wished  Great  Britain  to  interfere 
have  looked  if  we  had  done  so,  and  saw 
the  Spanish  people  flock  to  the  French 
standard  Pit  the  constitution  of  Spain 
had  been  less  faulty  than  it  was,  nay, 
if  it  had  been  the  greatest  monument 
of  human  wisdom  that  ever  existed,  it 
would  have  been  folly  to  have  support¬ 
ed  it  against  the  majority  of  the  p^ 
pie  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The 
Spaniards,  so  proverbiallv  jealous  of 
their  independence,  actually  hailed  the 
French  army  as  their  deliverers;  and 
what  did  this  arise  from  ?  from  the 
cause  he  stated  in  that  House  last 
April,  that  although  they  hated  fo¬ 
reign  interference  much,  they  hated 
the  constitution  more.  And  would 
their  lordships  have  the  country  to 
interfere  in  support  of  a  small  party 
against  the  majority  ?  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  lord  (Somers)  in  his  repro¬ 
bation  of  ultraism ;  but  where  was  the 
ultraism  in  Spain  ? — it  was  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  Spanish  nation.  The  il¬ 
lustrious  prince  who  headed  the  army 


which  invaded  Spain — and  here  he 
was  bound  to  say,  however  much  he 
deprecated  the  interference  of  France 
with  the  Peninsula,  that  the  conduct 
of  that  illustrious  individual  through¬ 
out  the  campaign  deserved  the  high¬ 
est  praise,  and  shewed  what  might  be 
expected  from  him  when  he  ascended 
the  throne  hereafter,  of  which  he  was 
the  legitimate  heir — this  prince,  be 
would  repeat,  found  all  his  exertions 
necessary  to  repress  the  ultraism  of 
the  people.  The  efforts  of  France, 
then  ana  now,  were  directed  to  check 
that  ultraism. 

From  the  subject  of  the  continent, 
and  of  continental  Spain,  the  speakers 
diverged  to  another,  which  was  now 
assuming  a  more  prominent  import¬ 
ance  ;  tn^at  of  the  vast  regions  once 
belonging  to  that  power  in  the  western 
world.  Mr  Brougham  began,  indeed, 
by  attempting  to  shew,  that  it  was  in¬ 
consistent  in  Britain  to  support  the 
colonies,  when  she  had  not  supported 
Spain  itself,  and  that  the  two  cases 
were  precisely  similar.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  this  inconsistency,  he  trusted 
that  South  America  would  never  re¬ 
turn  under  the  dominion  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  country,  whatever  might  be  the 
form  of  government  there,  whether 
constitutional,  or,  as  it  now  was,  com¬ 
pletely  despotic ;  he  trusted  these  co¬ 
lonies  would  retain  the  freedom  they 
had  purchased  with  their  blood ;  and 
that  if  the  necessity  should  arise,  this 
country  would  do  her  duty.  Happily, 
this  important  question  was  now  near¬ 
ly  disposed  of.  He  spoke  it  with  pride 
and  exultation,  that  an  event  had  late¬ 
ly  occurred  which  must  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  every  nation  that  cherished 
any  idea  of  freedom,  and  fill  with  gra¬ 
titude  every  bosom  that  regarded  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  He 
alluded  to  a  declaration  in  the  speech 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  open,  manly,  and  intelligible. 
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I  such  as  became  a  free  nation  ;  and  he 
[  trusted  we  would  not  be  deterred  by 
I  any  mean-spirited  calculations  of  pru- 
I  dence,  by  any  apprehension  of  giving 
I  otfence  to  the  Holy  Allies,  from  fol¬ 
lowing  the  noble  example,  and  joining 
j  our  efforts  to  those  of  the  free  people 
j.  of  America,  to  set  bounds  to  the  en- 
n  o'oachments  of  a  despotic  alliance, 
which,  if  once  it  could  bring  the  old 
[■  world  under  subjugation,  would  no 
i  doubt  endeavour  to  extend  its  tyranny 
'  to  the  new.  He  susi)ected,  unless  the 
'  people  of  America  received  the  early 
and  decisive  support  of  this  country, 
that  by  bribery,  intrigue,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  priests,  they  must  be  re¬ 
duced  sooner  or  later. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  took  a 
more  decided  ground  upon  this  point. 

‘  If  all  chance  of  advancement  in  the 
old  world  was  cramped  and  chained 
down  by  two  or  three  great  powers, 
who  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
Europe,  with  how  much  satisfaction 
did  he  perceive  the  seeds  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  free  government  transplant¬ 
ed  across  the  Atlantic,  and  relieved 
from  the  withering  influence  of  those 
maxims  which  now  blighted  every  pro¬ 
mise  that  Europe  might  have  afforded. 
The  great  interests  of  this  country  in 
particular,  and  of  the  world  generally, 
were  involved  in  the  freedom  of  South 
America.  Wherever  free  trade  and 
free  government  existed,  our  interests 
and  feelings  naturally  led  us,  and  it 
was  therefore  with  pleasure  he  found 
a  disposition  in  ministers  to  cultivate 
amicable  relations  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  He  thought  they  might 
have  been  more  explicit  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  he  still  trusted  that  in  declarations 
to  foreign  powers  there  had  been  no 
ambiguity  as  to  the  course  we  intend¬ 
ed  to  pursue.  After  highly  eulogizing 
the  conduct  and  language  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  president,  and  pointing  out  the 
vast  opening  which  these  new  regions 


would  afford  to  our  trade,  the  marquis 
concluded,  that  if  the  speech  had  been 
more  explicit  on  these  points,  it  would 
have  met  the  cordial  approval  of  that 
House,  and  of  every  person  in  the 
country,  who  duly  regarded  our  ho¬ 
nour  and  well-being. 

On  this  topic,  Mr  Canning  entered 
into  a  very  full  explanation.  He  re¬ 
pelled  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  by 
observing  that  the  conduct  of  Bri¬ 
tain  was  founded  on  the  principle 
of  not  interfering  in  internal  con¬ 
tests,  sucli  as  he  conceived  this  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  its  colonies  to  be. 
The  separation  of  colonies  from  a  pa¬ 
rent  state  could  never  give  other  coun¬ 
tries  a  right  to  interfere  by  force  of 
arms.  A  premature  recognition  would 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  mother  country.  It  was 
difficult  to  draw  the  line,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  the  newly  independent 
states  had  reached  that  stage,  when 
it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  the  so¬ 
licited  recognition.  Undoubtedly,  if 
we  were  to  deal  by  Spain  as  others  had 
dealt  by  us,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
recognise  the  independent  states  of 
South  America.  We  might  look  back 
to  the  loss  of  our  own  America,  and  we 
should  then  see  that  others  had  not 
been  so  slow  to  recognise  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  North  American  states. 
But,  instead  of  doing  precisely  as  we 
had  been  done  by,  to  ao  as  we  would 
be  done  by  was  the  true  maxim,  and 
thus  England  had  acted.  He  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  mother  country  had  a 
right  to  compel  the  colonies  to  sub¬ 
mission.  He  was  not  blind  to  the 
physical  impossibility  of  this  now  be¬ 
ing  done  by  Spain ;  but  the  right  was 
hers,  and  we  should  act  unwisdy,  un¬ 
justly,  and  ungenerously,  were  we  not 
to  admit  this  right,  and  to  allow  a 
proper  interval  to  elapse,  in  which  she 
might  make  the  attempt,  befiH%  we  de- 
'  cided  on  that  step,  which  some  were 
of  opinion  ought  to  be  taken  forthwith. 
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It  would  hare  been  ungenerous,  while 
Spain  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  with 
France,  to  have  sanctioned  any  inroad 
an  her  colonial  possessions ;  and  it 
would  now  be  ungenerous  to  do  so  be¬ 
fore  Spain  could  be  regarded  as  fairly 
in  possession  of  her  own  means,  which 
was  not  the  case  at  present,  as,  coming 
out  of  a  war,  she  was  seen  in  a  state  of 
comparative  weakness  and  exhaustion. 
Ten  months  a^,  ministers  had  decla¬ 
red  their  conviction  of  the  actual  se¬ 
paration,  but  observed,  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  recognition  must  depend  upon 
circumstances.  He  rejoic^  that  it 
had  not  been  given  during  the  period 
when  Spain  was  distracted  by  a  foreign 
contest ;  and  his  Majesty  was  still 
able  to  declare  himself  completely  un¬ 
fettered,  unbound  by  any  pledge  or 
compact,  and  at  full  liberty  to  take 
that  course  which  might  be  dictated 
by  the  interests  of  the  country.  On 
this  subject  our  answer  had  been  given 
to  the  court  of  Spain.  It  was  now 
on  its  way  to  Madrid,  and  a  time  would 

Krobably  arrive  when  ministers  might 
e  more  explicit. 

Lord  Liverpool  expressed  the  same 
sentiments,  not  quite  at  such  full 
length. 

Ireland  was  a  subject  touched  upon 
at  considerable  length  by  the  seconders 
of  the  motion,  who  were  both  Irish, 
and  both  expressed  liberal  sentiments 
as  to  that  country  and  its  present  un¬ 
fortunate  condition.  Lord  Lorton  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  causes  of  the  situation 
of  Ireland  were  beyond  the  control  of 
any  ministers.  They  were  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  the  moral  state  of  the  peo- 
le.  From  their  natural  capacities  they 
ad  always  been  deemed  capable  of 
being  made  a  strength  and  ornament 
to  any  country :  but  that  fine  popula¬ 
tion  possessed  none  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  natives  of  this  side  of 
the  Channel,  and  great  allowances 
ought  to  be  made  for  his  unfortunate 
countrymen.  One  of  their  greatest 


wants  was  that  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  was  prohibited  by 
their  religious  ministers  through  the 
greatest  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  the  people  were 
left  in  a  state  of  the  grossest  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  imbibed  a  spirit  hostile  to 
their  rulers.  The  noble  marquis  at 
the  head  of  the  Irish  government  had 
more  obstacles  to  surmount  than  could 
have  been  expected.  He  had  not 
flinched  from  them.  He  had  applied 
his  great  talents  to  overcome  them, 
and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  he  would 
succeed.  Their  lordships  were  not 
aware  of  the  exact  state  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  there  that  an  imperium  in 
imperio  was  really  to  be  found;  and  that 
imperium  must  be  subdued  and  brought 
under  before  Ireland  could  be  made 
what  it  was  capable  of  becoming.  He 
conceived  that  much  might  be  done  by 
the  proprietors  if  they  resided  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  encouraged  a  spirit  of  in¬ 
dustry  among  the  peasantry.  Some 
were  already  adopting  this  system,  and 
others,  he  hoped,  would  .follow  their 
example.  He  hoped  much  from  the 
Ladies’  Society  for  improving  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  females  of  Ireland. 

Mr  Daly,  in  the  Commons,  avowed 
sentiments  particularly  liberal  on  the 
subject  of  political  privileges  to  be 
granted  to  the  Catholics.  The  pre¬ 
sent  improved  situation  of  that  coun¬ 
try  he  thought  he  might  fairly  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  administration ;  but,  as 
he  had  before  observed,  much  remain¬ 
ed  to  be  done.  He  could  not  forbear 
touching  on  one  topic,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance.  He  meant  the  question  oi  ex¬ 
tending  the  benefits  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  to  all  classes  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
especially  to  those  who  only  knew  of 
the  existence  of  tliose  benefits  by  the 
bars  which  excluded  them  from  their 
enjoyment.  He  thought  every  other 
measure  for  improving  the  situation  of 
the  Irish  ])eoplc  would  fail,  or  at  least 
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would  bo  diminished  in  effect,  unless 
that  to  which  he  had  alluded  were  add- 
'  ed;  for  every  such  measure  must  be 
offered  to  a  divided  people. 

Mr  Brougham,  whose  attention  was 
!  engrossed  by  remoter  subjects,  hastily 
I  observed  that  some  of  the  topics  of  the 
honourable  seconder  had  given  him 
unfeigned  pleasure  and  delight;  he 
meant  the  latter  part  of  that  honour- 
i  able  gentleman’s  speech,  from  which  it 
1  appeared  that  at  length  government 
1  had  determined  to  rule  Ireland  on 
I  some  intelligible  and  consistent  prin- 
j  ciple,  not  raising  up  and  abetting  one 
I  party  to  thwart  the  other  in  its  en- 
1  deavours  to  possess  itself  of  those  con- 
i  stitutional  rights,  which  the  honour- 
able  seconder  had  so  truly  and  so  elo- 
'  quently  said  they  knew  not  even  the 
existence  of,  except  by  the  bars  which 
shut  them  out  from  their  enjoyment. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  referred 
to  future  occasions  for  the  full  discus- 
I  sion  of  questions  connected  with  Ire¬ 
land.  At  present  he  should  content 
himself  with  observing,  that  a  great 
deal  had  certainly  been  done  to  palli- 
j  ate  the  'evils  which  prevailed  there ; 
j  but  the  root  of  the  evil  lay  much 
i  deeper  than  the  remedies  yet  applied 
I  were  calculated  to  reach. 

On  this  subject  Mr  Canning  took 
I  occasion  to  declare  his  adherence  to  his 
former  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
Catholic  question,  and  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
I  b^usc  he  acted  with  an  administra¬ 
tion,  some  of  whose  members  were  hos¬ 


tile  to  it.  He  conceived  that,  among 
the  present  public  men,  a  cabinet 
coulu  not  be  formed,  unit^  upon  that 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  capable 
of  acting  together  upon  other  great 
points.  For  this  reason,  even  when 
the  formation  of  a  cabinet  had  been 
referred  by  the  Prince  Regent  to  Lord 
Wellesley  and  himself,  he  had  made 
no  attempt  to  form  one  upon  this 
principle,  but  had  immediately  propo¬ 
sed  that  Lord  Liverpool  should  be  in¬ 
vited  to  become  a  member.  He  hoped 
that  in  time  the  prejudices  which  now 
existed  would  be  reasoned  down,  and 
that  a  prospect  of  success  would  af¬ 
forded  to  the  question,  which,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  he  could  not  see  at  pre¬ 
sent.  In  whatever  shape,  and  by 
whomsoever  brought  forward,  from 
him,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  that 
question  would  always  receive  the  best 
support  which  he  could  give  it,  and 
which  he  had  always  given  it  from  the 
year  1812. 

Mr  Peel  here  took  occasion  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  his  sentiments  on  this  great 
int  continued  unaltered ;  while  Mr 
ume  regretted  the  policy  of  minis¬ 
ters,  as  tending  to  perpetuate  the  di¬ 
visions  in  Ireland. 

There  remained  only  the  West  In¬ 
dia  {question,  upon  which,  generally 
speaking,  that  reserve  was  maintain¬ 
ed  which  had  been  so  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  in  his  Majesty’s  speech  ;  and 
nothing  took  place  beyond  some  ^ight 
allusions. 
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Fiews  resiling  the  late  Spanish  CotUest’— Motion  by  Lord  Nugent-— By  Lord 
John  RusseU. — The  South  American  Stales — Part  taken  by  the  British  Go-  > 
vemment — Question  of  Recognition — Motion  by  the  Marquis  Lansdorvne— 
Petitions  in  favour  (f  Rea^ition — Debates. 


AtiTHOUOH  forei^  affairs  had  ceased 
to  excite  the  same  intense  interest  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  former  ses¬ 
sion,  and  all  the  hopes  formed  relative 
to  foreign  Europe  had  ended  in  disaster 
and  disiqipointment,  yet  this  subject 
still  presented  features  of  such  import¬ 
ance  as  to  give  precedence  to  it  over 
any  other.  The  catastrophe  of  Spain 
ivas  final,  yet  it  could  afford  ground 
only  for  conversation  and  vague  invec¬ 
tives,  since  any  hope  of  dividing  the 
House  seriously  upon  the  conduct  of 
ministers  with  regard  to  that  ill-fated 
contest,  was  out  of  the  Question.  But 
the  fate  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
policy  of  Britain  with  regard  to  it,  be¬ 
ing  still  in  suspense,  peculiar  inte¬ 
rest  was  felt  in  this  question,  both  as 
respected  the  general  cause  of  liberty, 
ana  'the  most  important  commercial 
interests  of  this  country. 

In  relation  to  the  Spanish  campaign, 
the  leading  members  of  Opposition, 
after  having  given  vent  to  their  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  conduct  of  France,  with 
their  disapprobation  of  the  result, 
both  in  itself,  and  as  affecting  British 
interests,  shewed  an  extreme  reserve 
in  coming  into  the  field  with  any  spe¬ 
cific  proposition.  This  task  devolved 
upon  Lord  Nugent,  whose  qualifica¬ 


tion  consisted  almost  solely  in  that  ge-  ,  I 
nerous  zeal  for  the  cause,  which  had  ^  ’ 
led  him,  without  regard  to  consider- 
able  impediments,  to  quit  the  British 
shore,  and  take  the  field  in  the  cause  ; . 
of  Spanish  liberty.  On  the  18th  Fe-  . 
bruary,  under  the  usual  form  of  mo-  j- 
vingfor  papers,  he  took  the  opportu-  j 
nity  of  longing  the  sublet  fully  un-  f 
der  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Nugent  began  by  making  the 
most  broad  charges  against  ministers 
upon  the  subject  of  Spain.  The  po> 
licy  which  government  professed  tu  ; 
adopt  towards  Spain,  was,  from  the  ; 
outset,  very  little  suited  to  the  high  [i 
and  energetic  tone  which  this  country  I 
ought  to  assume  to  herself;  and,  on 
the  other,  he  could  not  help  thinking  ! 
that  our  conduct,  in  not  adhering  to  | 
that  intended  policy,  had  been  most 
insincere  and  unworthy.  He  could 
not  persuade  himself  but  that  the 
course  taken  by  ministers  had  been  > 
most  hostile  to  the  cause  of  Spain —  j 
that  cause,  with  reference  to  which 
they  had  expressed  themselves  deter¬ 
mined  to  remain  neutral  on  several  . 
occasions.  This  country  had  been  ex-  | 
posed,  in  consequence,  tu  the  reproach-  | 
es  of  every  friend  of  liberty,  and  to  i 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  those  powers 
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who  had,  unfortunately,  triumphed 
over  the  freedom  of  Spain.  The  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  country  had  made 
themselves  parties  ai^inst  Spain,  at 
the  most  critical  and  important  mo¬ 
ment  of  her  history.  He  would  not 
now  animadvert  on  ministers  hav¬ 
ing  given  no  support  to  the  constitu¬ 
tionalists,  or  their  not  having  taken  a 
bold  and  decisive  line  at  the  Congress 
of  Verona,  or  on  their  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  cool  disregard  with  which 
France  treated  their  mediation.  He 
was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  low  and 
humble  ground  of  neutrality  which 
they  had  taken,  was  considered  the 
best  policy  by  the  great  bulk  of  the 
English  people;  but  ministers  had 
abandoned  even  this  low  ^ound.  They 
had  announced  it  as  a  reason  for  whicn 
we  might  take  part  in  the  war,  if  it 
was  conducted  on  a  principle  of  an¬ 
nexation  ;  yet  the  ^ict  which  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme  published  at  An- 
dujar  clearly  gave  it  this  character. 
Did  he  blame  the  Duke  d’An^uleme 
for  this  act  ?  No.  He  believed  it  was 
founded  in  humanity,  and  was  de¬ 
manded  by  the  most  immediate  neces¬ 
sity  ;  but  he  must  say,  that  it  was  a 
declaration,  as  strong  as  terms  could 
make  it,  “  that  the  real  object  of  the 
war  was  the  annexation  of  Spain  as  a 
province  of  France.”  The  Duke  d’ A n- 
rouleme  became  virtually  viceroy  of  the 
Spanish  provinces.  Besides,  the  right 
honourable  Secretary  had  declared, 
and  had  gained  applause  by  the  decla¬ 
ration,  that,  "  come  what  come  may, 
this  country  would  never  assist  France 
in  the  invasion  of  Spain.”  But  in 
less  than  a  month  afterwards,  what 
was  the  surprise  of  the  House,  and 
that  of  poor,  sacrificed,  betrayeil  Spain, 
to  see  the  British  minister,  accredited 
to  the  Spanish  mvernment  at  Seville, 
throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  d’Angouleme  and  the  French 
government ;  and  stating  the  ground 
of  that  step  to  be,  an  act  which  the 
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Spanish  Cortes  had  done  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
Spain  !  The  moment  Sir  W.  A’Court 
withdrew  himself  from  Seville,  it  might 
be  said  that  this  government  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  proclamation  against  the  li¬ 
berties  of  Spain.  If  Sir  W.  A’Court 
acted  here  contrary  to  instructions, 
why  was  he  not  recmled  and  impeach¬ 
ed?  The  Cortes,  his  lordship  con¬ 
tended,  had  acted  according  to  their 
unquestionable  right,  when  they  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  time  the  regal  functions. 
They  had  done  no  more  than  this 
House,  had  done  in  1810,  on  occasion 
of  the  illness  of  our  late  revered  and 
beloved  Sovereign.  God  forbid  that 
he  should  be  capable  of  introducing 
his  name  along  with  that  of  a  wretch, 
who,  unfortunately  placed  on  a  throne, 
was  the  scourge  and  abhorrence  of  his 
people ;  who  visited  them  ^ith  the 
basest  ingratitude  for  all  that  they  bad 
done,  and  for  all  they  had  forborne  to 
do ;  who  afforded  the  most  finished 
specimen  that  perhaps  ever  existed  in 
human  nature,  of  idl  that  was  base 
and  grovelling,  perfidious,  bloody,  and 
tyrannical.  ’Therefore  he  was  a  fit  ob¬ 
ject  for  the  tender  sympathies  of  those 
powers  who  venerated  divine  right, 
and  adored  legitimacy.  He  hoped  that 
much  better  mqiortunities  would  be 
given  to  that  House,  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  correspondence  with  the 
Spanish  government,  to  ascertain  clear- 
Iv  what  the  real  conduct  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  A’Court  had  been.  Full  as  Sir 
William  A’Court  was  of  his  unabated 
desire  to  mediate,  at  any  moment,  in 
a  spirit  friendly  to  Spam,  he  always 
contrived  to  place  himself  in  a  position 
where  mediation  was  impossible.  He 
allowed  tbe  time  to  pass  away,  when 
the  government  left  ^ville,  until  the 
blockade  of  Cadiz  was  commenced, 
which  effectually  prevented  him  from 
proceeding  to  that  place,  and  he  knew 
very  well  that  Cadiz  alone  was  the 
proper  spot  for  negotiation.  Where 
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was  Sir  W.  A’Court  from  the  period 
of  the  government  leaving  Seville,  un¬ 
til  the  period  of  the  investment  and 
blockade  of  Cadiz  ?  He  was  at  Seville 
with  the  French  army — the  army  of 
the  Faith,  and  the  Servile  army.  He 
was  at  Seville,  when  he  must  have 
known  the  encouragement  which  he 
was  giving  by  his  presence  to  the  Ser¬ 
vile  army.  He  would  state  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  would  shew  the  effect 
Sir  W.  A'Court’s  presence  had  on  the 
Servile  party.  No  less  a  proposition 
was  made  to  him  by  an  infuriated 
and  sanguinary  mob,  headed  by  their 
priests,  than  that  he  should  be  made 
governor  of  Seville,  in  the  name  of  the 
absolute  King !  The  offer  was  decli¬ 
ned,  by  his  stating,  that  if  so  preposte¬ 
rous  a  proposal  was  again  made  to  him, 
he  must  leave  Seville.  He  (Lord  Nu¬ 
gent)  demanded  why  he  had  remained 
one  moment  in  Seville  with  the  French 
army,  the  Servile  party,  the  priests, 
and  their  mob  ?  This  had  been  of  se¬ 
rious  detriment  to  the  Spanish  cause, 
and  the  hint  had  been  taken  by  Mo- 
rillo,  Ballasteros,  and  every  traitor  in 
Spain.  Then  Sir  William,  from  cha¬ 
ritable  and  generous  motives,  he  was 
willing  to  believe,  had  advised  Gene¬ 
ral  Alava,  whose  patriotic,  honoura¬ 
ble,  and  high-minded  character  was 
above  all  praise,  to  save  liis  own  most 
valuable  life  from  the  wreck  of  his 
country.  The  withdrawal  of  General 
Alava,  however,  at  such  a  moment, 
could  not  but  have  caused  imminent 
danger,  if  not  destruction,  to  the  cause 
of  liberty.  The  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  at  Madrid  had  made  us  most  li¬ 
beral  offers  in  regard  to  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  if  we  would  have  granted  them 
our  effective  mediation;  but  all  had 
been  rejected,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
more  important  consideration  of  ena¬ 
bling  France  to  restore  Ferdinand  to 
the  throne.  Lord  Nugent  now  drew  a 
picture  of  the  consequences  which  had 
resulted  from  our  policy.  French  ves¬ 


sels,  he  was  informed,  were  admitted 
duty-free  into  every  port  of  Spain, 
while  heavy  duties  were  still  levied 
upon  the  ships  of  Great  Britmn.  Bil¬ 
im,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Car- 
thagena,  all  were  garrisor  jd  by  the 
soldiers  of  France ;  Rilboa  and  Mala¬ 
ga,  which  had  long  been  the  seats  of 
British  factories ;  Cadiz,  perhaps  the 
most  formidable  point  for  a  naval  force 
in  the  world  ;  Carthagena,  proverbial¬ 
ly  the  finest  harbour  in  all  Spain.  He 
said  “  proverbially,"  because  there 
was  a  Spanish  proverb  which  said,  in 
the  metaphorical  style  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  that  there  were  but  three  safe 
harbours  in  Spain, — June,  July,  and 
Carthagena.  Then  there  was  Barce¬ 
lona,  the  key,  in  a  military  view,  of 
the  whole  country.  Barcelona  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  French,  as  well 
as  all  those  other  places  which  we  had 
thought  it  worth  our  while,  but  a  very 
few  years  since,  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  blood  and  treasure,  to  wrest 
from  them. 

Mr  Canning  did  not  make  any  re¬ 
ply  to  this  speech,  unless  simply  as  it 
related  to  the  charge  against  Sir  W. 
A’Court.  That  ambassador  had  been 
furnished  with  the  most  ample  in¬ 
structions  possible,  but  had,  at  the 
same  time,  been  necessarily  left  to  act 
accordingto  his  discretion,  in  the  event 
of  any  unforeseen  case.  A  case  did  oc¬ 
cur,  which  no  wisdom  of  man  could 
have  foreseen,  viz.  the  deposition,  for 
a  limited  period,  of  the  king.  Sir  W. 
A’Court,  certainly,  had  not  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  event ;  and  it  would  be 
rather  a  high  demand  upon  the  saga¬ 
city  of  ministers,  to  say  that  they 
should  have  anticipated  it.  Under 
such  circumstances  he,  of  course,  act¬ 
ed  for  the  time  upon  his  own  discre¬ 
tion.  It  was  true,  that  Sir  W.  A ’Court’s 
continuance  for  a  short  period  at  Se¬ 
ville  had  been  misconstrued  by  a  fac¬ 
tious  party  at  that  place,  and  that 
they  attempted  to  make  him  an  in- 
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strument  in  their  hands ;  but  he  had 
refused  to  become  the  instrument  that 
was  desired.  Sir  W.  A’Court  removed, 
first  to  St  Lucar,  and  then  to  Gibraltar, 

I  from  which  he  wrote  home  his  intention 
to  repair  to  Cadiz,  in  case  the  king 
should  be  restored  to  the  exercise  of 
his  functions.  Instructions,  however, 
had  reached  Sir  W.  A’Court,  and 
when  the  proper  time  came,  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  and  his  colleagues  should  be  ready 
to  justify  that  instruction,  which  for¬ 
bade  Sir  W.  A'Court  to  put  himself 
into  a  blockaded  place.  This  blame, 
if  there  was  any,  belonged  to  himself 
I  and  his  friends,  and  not  to  Sir  W.  A'¬ 
Court. 

Mr  Sturges  Bourne  defended  minis¬ 
ters,  and  believed  there  was  only  one 
opinion,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  as  to  their  policy  in  regard 
]  to  Spain.  He  moved  an  amendment 
expressive  of  this  opinion. 

l^rd  Nu^nt  made  a  short  reply ; 
and  though  he  admitted  the  full  rea¬ 
son  which  he  had  to  expect  that  his 
amendment  would  be  rejected  by  a  for¬ 
midable  majority,  he  conceived  him¬ 
self  bound  to  press  it  to  a  division.  It 
was  negatived  accordingly  by  the  very 
large  majority  of  171  to  30. 

Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of 
this  motion.  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the 
18th  March,  brought  forward  another, 
b  which  he  moved  for  all  papers  which 
had  passed  between  the  English  and 
French  governments  relative  to  the 
evacuation  of  Spain.  This  was  evi¬ 
dently,  and  indeed  avowedly,  brought 
forward  simply  with  a  view  to  discus¬ 
sion  ;  for  after  Britain  had  allowed 
the  French,  without  resistance,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  Spain,  it  was  plainly  out  of  the 
question,  that  she  should  go  to  war  in 
order  to  drive  them  out.  Lord  John 
began  with  general  censure  of  the  pas¬ 
sive  conduct  of  England  on  the  occa- 
'  sion,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  ef- 
i  forts  made  during  the  last  war  to  de- 
I  liver  Spain  from  the  French  yoke.  * 
I  Spain,  if  left  in  possession  of  her  con¬ 


stitution,  it  was  well  foreseen,  would, 
in  case  of  a  new  war,  have  been  found 
on  the  side  of  England.  Hence  it  be¬ 
came  an  object  with  our  rival  to  make 
the  cabinet  of  Spain  subservient  to  that 
of  France.  In  this  view  she  was  se¬ 
conded  by  the  members  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  who  regarded  with  unbound¬ 
ed  jealousy  those  fr^  debates  in  this 
country,  which  made  known  to  the 
world  the  sentiments  of  the  people  and 
their  representatives.  The  speakers 
in  that  House,  though  much  opposed 
to  each  other,  all  offended  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  the  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet,  the  member  for 
Westminster,  the  honourable  member 
for  Yorkshire,  and  the  right  honour¬ 
able  the  Secretary  himself,  were  all 
considered  by  them  to  be  dangerous 
men,  and  friends  to  revolution.  Their 
efforts  had  been  already  seen,  to  put 
down  in  Switzerland  that  freedom  of 
discussion,  which  yet  was  on  a  very 
small  scale  compared  to  what  prevail¬ 
ed  here.  His  lordship  clos^  with 
some  observations  on  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  the  American  colo¬ 
nies. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  entered  into  the 
subject  at  considerably  greater  length. 
He  began  with  concurring  in  all  that 
had  been  said  by  the  preceding  speaker. 
What  he  wished  for  Spain  was,  that 
she  should  be  left  to  regulate  her  own 
affairs,  and  then  the  king  would  be 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  measures 
of  conciliation,  or  to  descend  from  the 
throne,  which  he  would  be  no  longer 
worthy  to  fill.  Sir  Robert  stated,  that 
Ferdinand  had  sjiontaneously  promi¬ 
sed  to  General  Alava  a  full  amnesty, 
and  a  moderate  constitution  ;  and  ex¬ 
pressing  a  belief  (in  which  we  cannot 
concur)  that  these  declarations  were 
sincere.  Sir  Robert  contended  that  the 
king  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  cap- 
tivemonarch, prevented  by  the  French 
alone  from  fulfilling  his  contract.  Af. 
ter  condemning  the  too  early  declared 
neutrality  of  this  country,  which  had 
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throvn  a  damp  on  the  hopes  of  the 
cause.  Sir  Robert  proceeds  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  circumstances  which  at¬ 
tended  its  downfall.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  leaders,  though  not  the  best 
statesmen,  were  among  the  best  heart¬ 
ed  men  in  the  world,  and  were  entitled 
to  our  support,  because  they  were  the 
friends  of  civil  and  relimous  liberty. 
He  would  not  say  that  the  defence  of 
Spain  deserved  all  the  admiration 
which  some  of  the  previous  exertions 
of  the  Spaniards  h^  won,  nor  would 
he  assert  that  it  had  proved  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  it  had  been  hoped  that  it 
would  be  found ;  but  he  still  contend¬ 
ed,  under  all  the  circumstances,  that 
the  misfortunes  which  had  fallen  on 
the  Spaniards  did  not  annihilate  their 
claim  to  our  sympathy  and  regard.  If 
he  spoke  what  he  thought,  he  could 
not  say  the  previous  governments  had 
done  their  duty,  as  they  had  deprived 
the  nobles  of  their  privileges;  they 
had  deprived  the  clergy  of  half  their 
tithes ;  and,  to  supply  the  climax,  they 
had  made  war  on  that  very  army  by 
means  of  which  their  authority  had 
been  established.  This  last  step,  he 
believed,  had  been  taken  with  a  view 
of  conciliating  the  Holy  Alliance.  He 
could  not  better  shew  what  a  state 
Spain  had  been  in  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion,  than  by  describing  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  Cadiz  when  surrendered.  The 
lines  round  Cadiz  were  twenty-five 
miles  in  circumference,  and  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  require  for  their  perfect  de¬ 
fence  an  army  of  from  20  to  25,000 
men,  even  when  defended  by  superior 
naval  means.  When  the  French  came 
last  against  it,  after  the  taking  of  the 
Trocadero,  where  1200  men  were  lost, 
the  Spanish  force  was  reduced  fi'om 
9700  to  7500  men.  There  were  no 
chevaux  de  Jrize  about  the  place,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  surrender  there  were 
fifteen  dollars  in  the  Treasury.  _When 
the  bombardment  took  place,  no  disor¬ 
der  was  seen ;  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  came  forward  to  encourage  each 


other ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  main¬ 
tained,  the  Spanish  character  had  not 
been  rendered  unworthy  of  our  esteem. 
The  Spanish  government  had  been  cen¬ 
sured  for  deposing  Ferdinand.  That 
measure  had  only  been  resorted  to  in 
order  to  save  the  king’s  life,  for  Fer¬ 
dinand  having  resolve  to  give  himself 
up  to  the  French  when  at  Seville,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  General  Alava  and 
the  whole  of  the  Cortes  that  the  step 
which  had  been  taken  was  necessary, 
to  prevent  a  sanguinary  act  of  ven- 
^ance  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Sir 
Robert  bitterly  reproached  the  Duke 
d’Angouleme  for  having  given  up  Ri- 
ego.  Riego  had  porish^  ;  but  his 
name  would  live  in  the  hearts  of  thou¬ 
sands,  while  that  of  the  Duke  d’An¬ 
gouleme,  and  of  all  his  murderers, 
would  descend  to  posterity  with  exe¬ 
cration.  He  did  not  call  on  the  mi¬ 
nisters  to  go  to  war  ;  but  other  means 
might  be  found  to  defeat  the  schemes 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Sir  Robert  then 
entered,  perhaps  at  too  great  length, 
into  the  details  of  his  own  services 
and  wrongs.  For  having  rescued  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  from  a  situation  of 
imminent  danger,  he  had  received  the 
order  of  Maria  'Theresa,  which  had 
been  renewed  after  his  being  foremost 
in  mounting  the  wall  at  Dresden. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  taken  the 
order  of  St  George  from  his  own  neck, 
and  placed  it  over  his ;  and  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  at  Leipzic  he  received  the  Spread 
Eagle  of  Prussia.  Why,  he  asked,  had 
these  been  withdrawn?  and  he  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  House,  whether,  if  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  had  been  able  to 
take  the  insignia  from  his  dress,  they 
had  been  able  to  put  the  stamp  of 
shame  on  his  brow.  He  enlarged  also 
on  the  treatment  which  his  wife  and 
children  had  received  in  F  ranee,  on  a 
most  unjust  and  improbable  charge 
of  being  instrumental  in  carrying  on 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  ene- 
*  my. 

Mr  Littleton  said,  that  he  could  ful- 
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ly  allow  for  the  feeling  under  which  the 
«dlant  member  had  acted,  and  consi¬ 
dered  his  conduct  to  afford  one  of  the 
brightest  modern  examples  of  courage, 
gallantry,  and  chivalry.  No  man  had 
a  better  right  to  exclaim  against  the 
insulted  honours  of  Spain,  than  he 
wh^  had  so  gloriously  contributed  to 
their  support.  As  he  did  not  see,  how¬ 
ever,  any  object  which  could  be  secu¬ 
red  by  the  present  motion,  he  propo¬ 
sed  an  amendment,  declaring  it  unne¬ 
cessary. 

Mr  Canning  now  rose, — and,  allu¬ 
ding  to  the  silence  of  the  great  parlia¬ 
mentary  leaders,  express^  his  asto¬ 
nishment,  that  this  motion,  like  a 
former  one,  should  be  doomed,  after 
so  much  of  menace  and  preparation,* 
to  this  inconceivable  neglect.  He  re¬ 
ferred,  with  triumph,  to  the  signal 
discomfiture  sustained  last  year,  after 
so  much  of  vaunting  anticipation.  On 
the  subject  now  brought  before  the  ‘ 
House,  no  man,  he  j^Iieved,  could 
ever  conceive  that  a  permanent  occu¬ 
pation  of  Spain  was  intended,  or  would 
be  permitted ;  but  when  the  war  had 
been  once  commenced,  there  was  like¬ 
wise  no  man  who  did  not  see,  that  there 
must  be  an  occupation  for  a  certain  pe¬ 
riod.  The  question,  therefore,  now  was, 
whether  the  time  and  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  had  arrived  under  which  the  noble 
lord  could  make  out  a  case  that  called 
upon  the  House  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  evacuation  by  the 
French  troops.  The  noble  lord  had 
declared,  that  no  confidence  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  professions  of  France. 
France,  however,  had  strictly  fulfilled 
her  enragemcnts  in  regard  to  Portu¬ 
gal  and  to  South  America,  and  there 
was  no  reason  for  doubting,  that  she 
would  do  the  same  in  regard  to  evacu- 
atingSiMiin.  However  he  might  expose 
himself  to  the  charge  of  cr^ulity,  he 
did,  nevertheless,  declare,  verily  and  in 
sincerity,  as  a  Minister,  and  as  an  in¬ 
dividual,  that  he  believed  France  to  b(' 


at  this  moment  anxious  for  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  Spain.  He  was  also  quite  sa¬ 
tisfied  in  his  mind,  that  if  it  were  put 
into  his  hands  to  say  whether  France 
should  march  out  to-morrow,  he  should 
not  consent.  In  justice  be  would  say, 
that  whatever  there  was  of  order,  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  safety  in  Spain,  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  presence  of  the  French  army. 
Carefully  affirming  that  these  acknow¬ 
ledgments  altered  no  opinion  which  he 
originally  entertained  as  to  the  vicious 
character  of  the  aggression,  as  an  ho¬ 
nest  man  he  must  declare,  that  no  ex¬ 
ample  could  be  found  for  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  an  invading  army.  That 
the  French  government  were  anxious 
for  the  evacuation,  be  was  convinced. 
If  it  were  fitting,  indeed,  he  could  now 
state  the  period  at  which  they  hoped 
to  effect  it ;  and  it  was  one  infinitely 
shorter,  he  was  afraid,  than  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  adopted.  But  the  charge  was, 
that  the  French  being  in  possession  of 
Spain,  all  its  miseries  and  distractions 
continued.  It  was  true,  that  the  most 
rancorous  feelings  existed  between  par¬ 
ties  ;  and  there  was  this  singularity  in 
the  situation  of  the  French,  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  the  oppressors  of  those 
whom  they  had  subdued,  they  had  to 
restrain  those  whom  they  came  to  as¬ 
sist,  and  to  whose  hands  they  restored 
a  power  which  threatened  to  become, 
without  control,  the  instrument  of 
persecution.  He  had  hopes  at  one  time 
that  the  government  of  that  country 
would  adopt  wiser  and  sounder  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  he  feared,  that  every  post 
diminished  their  strength.  If  it  could 
be  brought  to  a  better  sense  of  action, 
he  believed  France  would  wish  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  withdrawing,  and 
he  was  sure  this  country  would  not  be 
backward  in  promoting  that  object, 
when  its  safeness  bec^e  apparent. 
He  believed  France  to  be  as  ready  to 
withdraw  her  armies  as  the  noble 
lonl  was  to  see  them  retire.  In  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  manner  in  which  go- 
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vernment  had  maintained  its  neutral-  circumataiices  to  the  House,  were  it 
ity,  the  honourable  speaker  took  occa-  not  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  and 
sion  to  satirize,  in  a  rery'lively  manner,  that  I  had  authority  for  the  state- 
the  proceedings  of  some  champions  of  ments  I  am  about  to  make.  Some 
the  Spanish  cause.  With  all  the  feel-  time  about  the  middle  of  last  July,  as 
ings  of  regard,  which  no  political  dif-  I  am  credibly  informed,  the  heavy  Fal- 
ferenccs  could  remove,  and  with  the  mouth  coacn  was  observed  travelling 
highest  admiration  of  the  motives  that  to  its  usual  destination  with  more 
prompted  him,  his  honourable  friend  than  its  usual  celerity — having  two 
opposite  (Sir  R.  Wilson)  must  allow  inside  passenmrs.  The  one  a  lady 
him  to  sav,  nevertheless,  that  he  had  of  very  considerable  dimensions — the 
been  one  ofthegreatest  impediments  in  other  a  gentleman,  chivalrously  car- 
thc  way  of  neutrality.  The  noble  lord  rying  out  the  succour  of  his  weight 
(Nugent),  too,was  an  enormous  breach  to  the  sinking  Constitutionalists  of 
of  neutrality.  The  honourable  general,  Spain.  As  I  have  likewise  been  in- 
as  a  private  individual,  did  certainly  formed,  by  the  van  of  that  day,  (a  con- 
appear  in  hostile  array  upon  a  part  of  veyance  tor  the  more  bulky  articles, 
the  Spanish  coast,  and  announce  that  not  of  the  human  species,)  there  went 
he  was  to  be  followed  by  10,000  men.  ‘  down  a  box  of  the  most  portentous  cha- 
Mr  C.  knew  very  well  that  the  men  racter  and  size.  I  know  not  whether, 
did  not  go.  But  then  the  interference  like  the  magician's,  it  possessed  the 
of  the  honourable  general  drew  the  power  of  transporting  itself  to  distant 
war  into  that  part  of  the  country  where  places,  at  the  will  of  its  owner, — but 
it  otherwise  would  not  have  penetra-  it  contained  the  uniform  of  a  Spanish 
ted.  Now,  all  who,  like  him,  were  ^neral,  and  a  helmet  considerably  in- 
liable  to  the  visitation  of  certain  dis-  ferior  in  size  to  the  fabled  helmet  of 
cases,  knew  very  well,  that  a  plaster  the  Castle  of  Otranto.  I  suppose  the 
applied  to  the  foot  would  bring  the  King  and  the  Cortes  thought  it  was 
gout  down  from  any  other  part  of  the  now  at  hand,  but  I  know  not  how  they 
system.  So  his  honourable  friend  had  were  informed  of  the  noble  lord’s  ap- 
been  the  blister  to  this  part  of  the  proach,  unless  it  was  in  the  language 
country.  The  consequence  of  this  in-  of  a  very  witty  and  illustrious  ances- 
tcrference  was,  that  the  government  tor  of  his,  George,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
felt  themselves  bound  to  explain  upon  ham,  in  his  excellent  farce  of  the  He- 
this  subject  to  the  court  of  France.  hearsaU  When  King  Prettyman  and 
Thus  they  were  reduced  to  the  neces-  King  Usher  are  besieged,  a  man  en- 
sity  of  coupling  their  remonstrances  ters  and  whispers  to  them,  *  The  ar- 
with  excuses,  and  of  offering  explana-  '  my’s  at  the  door,  but  in  disguise,  and 
tions,  when  they  ought  only  to  have  would  bespeak  a  word  with  both  your 
been  seeking  them.  The  consequence  majesties.”' — The  right  honourable 
necessarily  was,  that  the  government  gentleman  then  preceded  to  say,  that 
found  itself  fettered  and  restrained  in  events  soon  terminated  the  war,  and 
its  march,  and  unable  to  assume  the  whether  the  noble  lord  threw  his 
commanding  attitude,  to  which  its  weight  into  the  sinking  scale  of  the 
own  upright  and  candid  measures  en-  Cortes  or  not,  he  could  not  undertake 
titled  it.  “  Another  luminary  arose, —  to  say.  If  individuals  would  make  en- 
and,  although  not  attended  by  so  much  terprizesthatembarrassedthc  proceed- 
military  effect,  yet,  as  I  am  informed,  ings  of  the  government,  and  shackled 
with,  to  the  full,  as  much  of  military  their  exertions  to  uphold  the  charac- 
intcution.  I  should  not  state  these  ter  and  the  interests  of  the  country, 
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tbe^  must  not  expect  to  escape  obser¬ 
vation. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  roused,  it 
should  seem,  b^  the  taunt  of  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  against  his  party,  made  a  short 
speech,  in  which  he  maintained,  that 
the  triumph  of  that  gentleman  was  al¬ 
together  imaginary.  In  amusing  the 
House  with  the  facetious  part  of  Lord 
Nugent’s  journey,  he  had  omitted  to 
state  the  part  which  his  lordship  had 
taken,  in  rescuing  from  the  dungeon, 
and  perhaps  the  scaffold,  Arguelles, 
and  other  illustrious  patriots.  He 
conceived  the  jealousy  expressed  of 
France  by  the  noble  mover  was  per¬ 
fectly  well  founded,  and  that  his  mo¬ 
tion  ought  to  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  House. 

Lord  J.  Russell  made  a  short  reply, 
but,  too  prudent  to  try  the  result  of  a 
vote,  he  allowed  his  motion  to  be  ne¬ 
gatived  without  a  division. 

This  closed  the  subject ;  and  though, 
as  above-stated,  we  conceive  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  compel  the  evacuation  of 
Spain  by  the  French  to  have  been  now 
out  of  the  question,  yet  we  cannot  for¬ 
bear  expressing  our  clear  dissent  from 
the  langua^  of  approbation  and  ap¬ 
plause  used  on  the  subject  W  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Mr  Canning.  'The  lat¬ 
ter  gentleman  had  already  stated  with 
reprobation  the  principle  that  the  free 
institutions  of  Spain  could  only  be  held 
from  the  spontaneous  gift  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  first  restored  to  his  absolnte 
power. 

Yet  this  was  the  principle  to  which 
France  continued  to  adhere,  after  it 
had  visibly  produced  its  inevitable 
effect  of  reducing  Spain  to  the  most 
hopeless  and  tyrannical  bondage.  Al¬ 
though  the  position  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  gave  them  the  full  power  of 
dictating  any  terms  toFerdinand,  they 
did  not,  in  fact,  draw  from  him  a  single 
measure,  tending  to  produce  good  go¬ 
vernment  or  permanent  tranquillity  in 
Spain.  They  made  their  armies  ob¬ 
serve  good  discipline,  which  was  es¬ 


sential  to  their  own  success ;  and  they 
did  something  to  mitigate,  in  indivi¬ 
dual  cases,  the  violence  of  the  evils 
which  they  themselves  had  brought 
upon  the  country.  This,  in  so  far, 
was  no  doubt  something ;  but  it  af¬ 
forded  a  very  poor  atonement  for  the 
abyss  of  slavery  in  which  they  had 
plunged  that  unfortunate  country ; 
and  a  very  slender  ground  indeed,  for 
a  British  minister  to  sound  their 
praises  in  the  face  of  Europe. 

Dismissing  this  painful  topic,  we 
turn  to  another,  presenting  much  more 
cheerful  circumstances  and  prospects. 
From  the  continent  of  Europe,  whose 
fate  ap])eared  now  fixed,  the  public 
mind  turned  with  deep  interest  to  the 
fate  of  the  vast  states  newly  formed 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  To  regain  pos¬ 
session  of  these  was  still  the  darling 
ambition  of  Spain ;  to  attain  which, 
she  was  calling  for  the  aid  of  the  allied 
powers,  who  were  nothing  loath  to  af¬ 
ford  it.  They  had  in  fact  pronounced 
the  state  of  affairs  in  America  to  be 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  legiti¬ 
macy  ;  and  they  had  loudly  proclaim¬ 
ed  their  determination  to  support  these 
prineiples,  at  whatever  cost,  and  in 
whatever  quarter  they  might  appear 
to  be  endangered.  An  expedition  of 
20,000  French  or  Russian  troops,  ably 
conducted,  and  combining  conciliation 
with  force,  would,  it  was  felt,  have 
found  very  little  in  America  able  to 
resist  it.  To  the  fitting  out  of  such 
an  expedition  there  could  be  no  ob¬ 
stacle  sufficient  to  wei^h  against  the 
brilliant  results  which  it  was  likely  to 
produce,  both  as  respected  the  indivi¬ 
dual  interest  of  these  nations,  and  the 
general  support  of  the  monarchial  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  might,  therefore,  be  consi¬ 
dered  clear,  that  unless  some  barrier 
was  interposed,  such  an  expedition 
would  certainly  be  undertaken.  The 
United  States,  indeed,  had  proclaim¬ 
ed,  in  a  very  decided  manner,  their 
purpose  of  resistance  against  any  in¬ 
terference  between  Spain  and  her  co- 
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lonies ;  but  the  slender  army,  and  the 
infant  nary  of  that  power,  would  have 
been  viewed  with  disdain  by  the 
mighty  lords  of  the  European  conti¬ 
nent.  It  was  to  Britain  only  that  the 
world  could  look,  to  interpose  with  ef¬ 
fect  in  so  mighty  a  peril.  To  the 
course  which  her  administration  was 
to  pursue,  the  nation  and  the  world 
looked  with  intense  interest ;  since 
they  saw  deeply  involved  in  it,  not 
only  the  interests  of  liberty  and  hu¬ 
man  improvement  throughout  the 
world,  but  also,  what  Britons  are  ne¬ 
ver  accustomed  to  forget,  some  of  their 
own  most  valuable  commercial  inte¬ 
rests.  We  do,  however,  verily  believe, 
that  the  former  was,  at  this  moment, 
uppermost  in  their  mind. 

Ministers  lost  very  little  time  in  lay¬ 
ing  before  tho  nation  a  full  expoti  of 
the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
prepared  to  act  in  regard  to  this  grand 
question.  On  the  4th  March,  they 
laid  before  both  Houses,  the  officim 
communications  which  had  passed  with 
the  French  administration.  Mr  Can¬ 
ning,  it  appears,  had  stated  to  the 
Prince  de  Polignac  the  opinion,  ''  that 
any  attempt  to  bring  South  America 
again  under  its  ancient  subjection  to 
Spain,  must  be  utterly  hopeless;”  that 
negotiation  or  war  would  be  etjually 
fruitless;  that  Britain,  however,  w’ould 
remain  strictly  neutral  in  any  contest 
between  Spain  and  the  colonies ;  but 
that  the  junction  of  any  foreign  power 
with  Spain,  “  would  be  viewed  by  them 
as  constituting  an  entirely  new  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  one  u])on  which  they  must 
take  such  decision  as  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  might  require.”  There 
was  something  a  little  vague  in  these 
last  terms ;  but  they  were  evidently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  diplomatic  language,  under¬ 
stood  as -implying,  that  Britain  w'ould 
not  hesitate  to  employ  her  utmost 
means  in  opposing  any  such  junction. 
Mr  Canning  expressed  the  readiness  of 
Great  Britain  indeed  to  be  the  mediator 


of  an  accommodation  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  on  the  footing  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  preference  in  favour  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  Meantime,  she  could  not,  and  1> 
was  determined  not  to  give  up  the  in-  ; 
tercourse  actually  carried  on  with  those 
countries.  Nay,  she  did  not  pledge  j 
herself  to  withhold,  or  even  long  to 
delay,  a  formal  recognition  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  these  new  states. — I  n  re¬ 
ply  to  these  declarations,  the  French 
ambassador  made  the  full  and  import¬ 
ant  disavowal  of  every  intention  of  act¬ 
ing  against  the  colonics  by  force  of 
arms.  It  was  the  wish,  however,  of 
France,  that  means  should  be  employ¬ 
ed  to  induce  the  colonies  to  admit  that  i 
monarchial  form  of  government,  which 
the  allied  powers  took  such  an  anxious  f, 
concern  in  establishing  throughout  the  r 
world.  Britain,  however,  declined  be¬ 
ing  a  party  .to  such  an  object,  or  making 
it  a  condition  of  future  recxignition. 

Sucli  was  the  bold  and  high  ground 
on  which  Britain  placed  herscln  She 
declared  herself  prepared  to  oppose, 
even  by  war,  any  confederacy  which  ; 
might  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  America  again  under  the 
Spanish  yoke.  It  was  certainly  a  very 
serious  and  solemn  consideration,  thus 
to  put  the  nation  to  the  hazard  of  a 
contest  with  the  whole  European  con¬ 
federacy  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  the 
consequences  were  more  seriously  pou-  j 
dered  by  the  ministry  than  by  the  na¬ 
tion  and  its  orators.  We  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  however,  to  concur  in  the  opinion, 
that  there  were  objects  at  issue  for 
M’hich  it  was  worth  encountering  the 
mighty  hazard.  Not  that  we  join  with 
the  commercial  world  in  considering 
the  Briti.sh  interests  at  stake,  though 
considerable,  as  alone  sufficient.  Com¬ 
merce  acts  like  a  magic  sound  on  the 
British  ear ;  yet  even  for  the  solid  and 
permanent  benefit  of  commerce,  no¬ 
thing  can  ever  come  into  competition 
with  peace.  Compared  to  its  all-power¬ 
ful  influence,  a  vent  even  fur  millions 
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of  British  goods,  if  placed  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  scale,  would  be  found  light.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  do  not  conceive  that  any  ar¬ 
rangements  could  have  taken  place,  by 
which  America  would  be  sealed,  as  it 
had  once  been,  against  access  to  the 
general  shipping  of  Europe.  To  ren- 
I  tier,  then,  these  British  interests  suffi¬ 
cient,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  reinforced  by  others  derived  from 
the  general  interests  of  liberty  and  hu¬ 
manity.  These  are  motives  congenial 
to  the  heart  of  Britons ;  and  they  are 
f  such  as  we  ourselves  are  at  all  times 
f  willing  to  admit  as  elements  in  a  poli¬ 
tical  calculation.  Taking  the  two  prin- 
:  ciples  together,  there  a])pcar  clearly  to 

I  be  grounds  sufficient  for  Britain  pla- 
}  cing  herself  in  this  high  position  as 
>  the  bulwark  of  American  independ¬ 
ence.  That  Spain,  now  replaced  in  full 
r  plenitude  of  despotism  and  bigotry, 
should  be  allowcil  to  set  her  foot  on  the 
1  states  formeil  in  these  vast  regions,  and 
e  to  crush  ail  their  rising  hopes,  was  an 

,  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  to  justify 

i  very  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  avert 
f  it.  But  it  is  tauntingly  said,  the  same 
e  motives  existed  to  defend  Old  Spain 
^  against  France  and  the  continental 
s  confederacy  ;  and  you  act  u{K>n  totally 
a  different  principles  in  the  two  cases. 
.  If  it  were  so,  tlie  having  done  wrong 
c  once  would  have  been  no  reason  for  do¬ 
ing  wrong  again  ;  but  we  have  stated 
formerly,  at  full  length,  our  grounds 
.  for  thinking  the  two  cases  quite  differ- 

I,  cnt.  A  military  intcrjiosition  in  Spain 

r  would  have  taken  us  out  of  our  natu- 

c  ral  sphere ;  it  would  have  involved  us 

|i  in  boundless  ex])enscs,  without  the 

g  means  of  making  good  our  object ; — 

h  for  we  never  could  have  landed  in 

.  Spain  an  army  which,  left  alone,  as  it 

c  would  have  been,  could  have  matched 

d  the  combined  armies  of  Europe.  But 

h.  the  war  to  be  waged  in  support  of 

n  America,  would  have  been  a  war  on  our 

native  element,  in  which  we  might 
s  have  looked  forward  almost  to  certain 


triumph.  Acoordingly,the  mere  threat 
of  this  war,  coolly  and  politely  inti¬ 
mated,  paralysed  at  once  all  the 
mighty  schemes  of  the  Holy  AUiance. 
Though  they  continued  to  gnaw  the 
rein  which  held  them,  they  made  no 
attempt  to  shake  it  off.  America 
was  left  to  contend  with  the  forces  of 
Spain  alone,  which  it  must  be  her  own 
egregious  fault  if  she  do  not  success¬ 
fully  resist. 

Britain  had  already  sent  consuls  to 
the  new  states,  to  watch  over  her  in¬ 
terests  j  a  step  by  which  their  existence 
de  facto  was  recognised,  and  even  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  not  wholly  illegitimate. 
But  the  question  now  arose,  whether 
a  formal  recognition  ought  not  to  be 
made,  and  a  regular  di|nomatic  inter¬ 
course  opened?  and  this  became  the 
leading  debateable  ground  during  the 
session.  Had  this  recognition  been  de¬ 
cisive  of  the  destiny  of  those  states ; 
had  it  even  been  of  any  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  in  securing  their  independence, 
no  one  should  have  been  more  anxious 
for  it  than  ourselves  :  but  when  it  was 
a  mere  form  and  name,  unaccompa¬ 
nied  with  any  pledge  of  military  aid 
beyond  what  has- already  been  stated, 
we  do  not  think  it  worth  talking  much 
about,  or  running  serious  hazard  on 
account  of.  The  governments  of  Na¬ 
ples  and  Spain  h^  both  our  recog¬ 
nition,  which  did  not  delay  their  fate 
for  an  hour.  In  the  deeply  serious 
and  important  step  of  declaring  our 
determination  to  resist  foreign  inter¬ 
position,  we  braved  the  whole  wrath 
of  that  mighty  confederacy  which  now 
domineers  over  the  continent.  The 
adversary  yielded,  and  we  gained  all 
that  was  essential ;  but  if  we  kicketl 
too  hard  against  these  proud  leaguers, 
were  we  sure  that  they  might  not  turn 
upon  us,  and  determine,  at  whatever 
cost,  to  endeavour  to  carry  their  ob¬ 
ject  of  subjugating  America  ? 

Notwithstanding  these  considera¬ 
tions,  the  idea  of  recognition  was  rather 
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a  favourite  with  the  public,  who  cou-  teen  years,  no  attempt  had  been  made  I 
pled  it  with  a  confusra  idea,  that  the  by  the  government  of  Spain  to  shake  n 
independence  of  the  South  American  the  established  order ;  and  the  state  of  I 
States  would  be  thereby  established,  or  the  public  feeling  in  that  country  I 
at  least  placed  on  a  much  surer  b^is  might  be  ascertained  by  the  fact,  that  I 
than  hitherto.  In  the  two  Houses,  the  altliough  there  had  been  changes  of  ad-  ■ 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Sir  James  ministration  and  government,  in  no 
Mackintosh  announced  motions  upon  one  of  them  had  the  least  disposition  B 
the  subject.  The  first,  on  the  15th  been  manifested  to  call  in  the  power  of  " 
March,  came  into  full  debate.  the  parent  country.  In  Chili,  for  the 

Lord  Lansdowne  described  himself  last  four  years,  not  a  Spanish  soldier  I 
as  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  this  had  existra,  except  in  a  small  island  H 
subject,  which  he  had  only  been  deter-  on  the  coast,  which  had  an  European  I 
red  from  formerly  introducing  by  the  garrison.  In  Peru,  public  events  had  ■ 
struggle  in  which  Spain  was  engaged,  revealed  that  a  considerable  pai^  ex- 
and  which  would  have  made  it  unge-  isted  in  favour  of  Old  Spain.  There  ^ 
nerous  to  interfere.  After  the  pro-  was  still  in  that  province  an  army  of  || 
duction  of  the  papers  laid  before  the  7000  men,  under  an  able  leader,  who  Ip 
House,  he  found  his  own  views  confirm-  had  even  obtained  some  successes  in 
ed  and  strengthened  by  arguments  and  consequence  of  misconduct  in  some  of  3 
sentiments,  stated  more  ably  than  he  his  opponents.  But  that  army,  unas-  f 
could  have  done,  for  he  was  happy  to  sisteil  by  Spain,  could  not  extinguish  !l 
say,  that  in  those  documents  he  saw  the  independence  of  Peru,  supported 
much  to  applaud,  and,  with  one  excep-  as  it  was  by  the  presence  of  General 
tion,verylittletocondemn.  Hethought  Bolivar,  who  had  carried  with  him  all 
himself  entitled  to  call  upon  their  that  genius  and  vigour  which  had  dis- 
lordships  to  agree  to  an  address,  pray-  tinguished  his  administration  in  Go¬ 
ing  for  the  immediate  recognition  of  lombia,  and  had  formed  a  close  com- 
South  American  independence.  His  pact  between  the  two  countries.  Such 
lordship  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  was  the  state  of  those  colonies.  Was 
actual  position  of  these  states  in  regard  it  within  the  range  of  human  possi- 
to  the  mother  country.  In  Mexico,  bilities,  that  after  their  independence 
which  contained  seven  millions  of  in-  had  been  established  for  fifteen  years,  : 
habitants,  and  extended  from  sea  to  they  should  ever  return  under  the  do-  - 
sea,  for  the  last  two  years  there  had  mination  of  such  a  power,  not  only  as 
not  been  found  one  Spanish  soldier,  Spain  now  was,  but  as  she  must  continue 
except  a  garrison  of  4(K)  men  in  the  tobefortwentyyearstoconie;  and  that 
Castle  of  St  John  of  Ulloa,  detached  a  population  of  ten  millions,  under  such 
from  the  land,  and  by  its  situation  able  circumstances,  should  be  able  to  sub- 
and  likely  to  hold  out  some  time  longer,  due  one  of  seventeen  millions,  fresh  in 
In  Guatimala,  which  was  the  next  the  possession  of  national  independ- 
state  towards  the  south,  there  was  not  ence  ?  These  countries  had  been  cha- 
one  Spanish  soldier.  In  Colombia,  racterised  by  the  Prince  de  Polignac 
which  extended  from  the  Orinoco  to  as  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  presenting  I 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  after  a  series  only  false  and  dangerous  theories.  Co-  ' 
of  contests  which  had  lasted  thirteen  lombia,  however,  had  formed  a  cunsti- 
years,  and  since  the  reduction  of  Porto  tution  calculated  to  exclude  the  mul- 
Cavello  last  autumn,  there  was  not  one  titude,  and  founded  on  the  basis  of 
Spanish  soldier.  In  the  state  of  Bue-  property  and  education.  It  had  formed 
nos  Ayres,  for  the  last  twelve  or  four-  complete  establishments  for  parochial 
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instruction,  and  had  made  arrange* 
ments  for  the  gradual  manumission  of 
all  the  slaves  within  its  territory.  Its 
stock  fluctuated  between  67  and  82, 
while  that  of  Old  Spain  was  from  1 8 
to  22  ;  and  even  its  old  acknowledged 
debt  did  not  exceed  52.  His  lordship 
then  dilated  on  the  advantages  which 
Britain  might  derive  from  intercourse 
with  a  country  containing  a  population 
of  21  millions ;  and  which,  from  its 
vast  extent  and  natural  resoiHces,  ad¬ 
mitted  of  the  most  rapid  increase.  It 
was  to  this  quarter  that  we  ought  to 
look  for  an  accession  of  power,  which 
might  counterpoise  the  establishment 
on  the  continent  of  a  system  from 
which  we  were  excluded.  His  lord- 
ship  did  not  conceive  that  the  exercise 
of  our  right  of  recognition  would  in¬ 
volve  any  danger  of  embroiling  our¬ 
selves  with  other  states,  or  that  the 
recognition  of  a  de  facto  government 
ever  had  led  to  such  an  issue.  Why 
linger  on  the  threshold,  when  entrance 
was  justified  by  every  right,  and  invi¬ 
ted  by  every  state  ?  Why  not  assist  at 
the  birth  of  their  independence,  and 
become  connected  with  the  first  senti¬ 
ments  of  gratitude  which  it  would  in¬ 
spire  ?  By  no  conduct,  on  the  part  of 
any  European  power,  could  that  inde¬ 
pendence  be  prevented.  Could  Spain, 
situated  as  she  was  in  the  occupation  of 
a  foreign  army,  and  long  after  it  should 
have  ceased,  make  any  successful  at¬ 
tempt  torecover  possession  of  those  im¬ 
mense  regions,  and  to  re-enthral  that 
population  which  had  drunkthe waters 
of  immortality  and  tasted  theennobling 
joys  of  freedom?  As  well  could  she  turn 
their  mighty  streamsthat  flowed  toward 
the  ocean  b^k  to  the  snowy  mountains 
from  whence  they  proceeded,  as  pre¬ 
vent  civilization  and  independence  from 
spreading  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  over  the  whole 
extent  of  that  vast  continent.  Though 
open  hostility  would  thus  be  vain,  con¬ 
cealed  and  insidious  attacks  would  cer¬ 


tainly  be  resorted  to,  which  might  have 
the  effect  to  embank  and  ret^  their 
consolidation ;  and  in  such  circumstan¬ 
ces,  the  recognition  of  England  might 
have  influence  to  produce  harmony 
among  themselves,  and  augment  their 
weight  with  other  powers. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  fully  admit¬ 
ted  many  of  the  general  principles 
laid  down  by  the  noble  marquis. 
Though  much  indirect  and  circuitous 
intercourse  had  always  existed  with 
the  American  States,  this  was  no  doubt 
likely  to  increase  greatly,  when  it  be¬ 
came  direct.  As  to  the  notion  that 
Spain,  in  her  present  condition,  or  even 
as  she  had  ever  been,  could  have  the 
means  by  her  own  power  of  reconquer¬ 
ing  her  colonies,  he  regarded  it  fully 
as  chimerical  and  absurd  as  the  noble 
marquis  had  done.  His  lordship  now 
took  a  general  review  of  our  relations 
with  Spain  :  When  we  undertook,  in 
1808,  to  assist  that  country  against 
the  usurpation  of  Najioieon,  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  S}>anish  dominions  was 
proclaimed  as  the  object  of  our  policy ; 
and  the  course  thus  taken  met  with 
general  applause.  When  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  first  spread  to  America,  it  appear¬ 
ed  doubtful,  whether  or  not  it  would 
lead  to  a  separation  from  the  mother 
country  :  when  this  was  decided  in  the 
afiirmative,  there  was  but  one  honest 
course  for  us  to  pursue,  and  we  had 
taken  it.  We  had  the  advantage  of  a 
free  trade  with  South  America,  and 
Spain  could  not  refuse  it ;  but  from 
1810,  when  the  first  notice  was  had  of 
the  rising  in  these  provinces,  we  offer¬ 
ed  our  mediation  to  the  provisional 
governments,  in  order  to  attempt  a 
reconciliation  between  the  mother  and 
her  colonies ;  and  it  was  most  material 
to  observe,  that  from  1810,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  war,  and  after  it— whe¬ 
ther  Spain  was  mverned  by  a  provi¬ 
sional  junta,  by  the  cortes,  or  when  the 
king  was  restored,  this  country  never 
swerved  from  its  duty  or  from  sound 
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policy,  (for  they  are  connected  toge¬ 
ther,)  but  still  pursued  its  object  of 
reconciling  these'  countries  on  imr  and 
reasonable  principles.  But  under  every 
system  of  government,  Spain  declined 
the  mediation  of  Great  Britain.  There 
might  be  reasons  in  human  nature ; 
but  he  could  not  help  remarking, 
that  if  thcr<^  were  any  dinerence  in  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  offers  of 
this  country  were  received,  that  was 
most  conspicuous  the  more  constitu¬ 
tional  the  government  was.  Spain  ha¬ 
ving  declined  our  good  offices,  govern¬ 
ment  at  length  tow  a  step  which  went 
directly  to  ^e  recognition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  independence.  By  the  third  of  the 
King,  chapter  40th,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  vessels  and  flags  of  those  provinces 
should  be  received  in  all  our  ports  as 
those  of  independent  states,  whereas  by 
the  Act  of  Navigation  the  trade  with 
them  had  till  then  been  carried  on  in 
British  vessels  alone.  By  this  act  they 
were  recognised  as  independent  states, 
and  his  noble  friend  (the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington^  had  been  instructed  to  explain 
our  policy  at  Verona,  and  to  announce 
that  it  would  be  followed  by  other 
steps,  of  which  due  notice  should  be 
given  to  the  allied  powers.  FrOm  the 
time  of  this  practical  recognition,  it 
was  acknowledged  that  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  commerce  had  been  given  to 
this  country,  and  every  advantage  also 
had  been  enjoyed  W  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  states.  In  December  1822,  it 
was  intimated  to  be  the  intention  of 
this  country  to  send  consuls  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ports  of  Spanish  America.  There 
was  a  generous  delay  in  sending  these 
consuls,  but  he  thought  it  more  deli¬ 
cate  to  suspend  their  appointment  for 
a  few  months,  than  to  make  it  during 
the  heat  of  the  contest  with  France. 
Consuls  had  since  been  appointed — 
“  My  lords,  this  is  not  the  whole.  We 
did  that  not  for  them  only,  but  for 
our  own  interests  as  well  as  theirs, 
which  was  worth  a  thousand  words 


and  phrases,  and  a  thousand  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  independence.  It  has 
been  stated,  that  any  design  of  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  was  checked 
by  the  Message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  WhateflTect 
that  had  is  not  for  me  to  presume  to 
say;  but  weeks  before  that  Message 
was  delivered,  this  country  did  dis¬ 
tinctly  declare,  that  though  it  was  neu¬ 
tral  between  Spain  and  her  colonies, 
it  would  not  see  with  indiflference  any 
foreign  power  interfere  in  the  contest. 
And  thus  this  country  did  further  ob¬ 
tain  from  France  a  complete  abjura¬ 
tion  of  any  design  to  make  an  attempt 
by  force  of  arms  against  any  of  the  co¬ 
lonics  of  South  America.”  Everything 
had  therefore  been  done,  except  the 
opening  of  a  diplomatic  intercourse. 
This  was  a  point  belonging  to  the 
crown ;  and  he  did  not  think  the  king’s 
government  had  shewn  such  abstinence, 
sucli  neglect  on  the  subject,  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  ground  for  the  special  inter¬ 
ference  of  Parliament.  He  did  not 
think  government  had  a  right  to  take 
such  a  step  in  any  country  where  the 
contest  was  still  going  on,  or  even 
where  there  was  a  strong  party  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  mother  country.  “  Consi¬ 
dering  the  connexions  we  have  had 
with  Spain,  and  the  part  we  have  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  contest,  I  think  it  a  gentle¬ 
manlike  course  to  give  to  Spain  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  that  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  Government  have  gone  very 
fast  to  the  recognition  of  the  American 
States,  farther  and  faster  perhaps,  some 
might  think,  than  necessity  required ; 
they  have  exposed  themselves  to  risks, 
and  secured  every  substantial  good. 
We  are  in  progress  to  what  the  noble 
lord  desires ;  but  I  say  we  ought  to 
do  it  in  a  handsome  and  liberal  way ; 
we  have  shewn  affection,  good  will,  to 
the  colonies ;  we  have  shewn  we  arc 
determined  they  shall  not  be  trampled 
ujwn  by  alliances  and  confederacies — 
whatever  their  names,  or  however  for- 
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midable.  We  are  keeping  it  in  thehands 
of  the  crown,  where  alone  it  should  he 
placed ;  and  I  think  it  necessary  to 
conclude  this  sulnect  again  by  refer-  • 
ring  to  what  I  hare  uready  stated, 
that  as  we  have  kept  ourselves  un¬ 
fettered  hitherto,  we  will  keep  our¬ 
selves  unfettered  in  future;  we  will 
keep  this  question  in  our  hands  as 
against  Spain,  as  against  the  Holy  Al¬ 
liance,  to  exercise  our  own  legitimate 
discretion.” 

Lords  Ellenborough  and  Rosebery 
supported  the  original  motion ;  while 
Lord  Calthorpe  defended  Lord  Liver- 

Ewl’s  amendment.  The  Marquis  of 
ansdowne  declared  he  had  seen  no 
reason,  from  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  to  alter  his  views.  There 
was  no  chance  that  Spain,  though  the 
shadow  of  what  she  had  been,  degra¬ 
ded  and  debased  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
would  take  the  lead  in  acknowledging 
the  independence  of  the  colonies.  This 
was  the  time  for  us  to  call  out  all  our 
resources,  and  to  take  that  station  in 
the  world  to  which  we  were  entitled.  _ 
He  was  determined,  therefore,  to  press 
his  motion, — which  was  negatived  by 
95  to  34 ;  a  minority  which,  in  the 
Upper  House,  might  be  considered  as 
ve^  respectable. 

The  views  of  government  were  still 
farther  developed  in  the  debate  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  William  Russell  re¬ 
specting  Spain.  His  lordship  then 
took  occasion  to  advert  to  the  question 
of  South  America,  and  stated  that  he 
did  not  conceive  there  was  any  ground 
to  prevent  Spain  from  reducing  her 
colonies  if  she  had  the  means  of  doing 
it ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  permitted  that 
she  should  do  this  herself  while  foreign 
troops  remained  in  her  territory.  Let 
the  French  troops  evacuate  Spain,  and 
then  let  the  whole  army  of  Spain  pro¬ 
ceed  to  South  America,  with  King 
Ferdinand  at  their  head,  if  he  chose  to 
go ;  but  he  hoped  they  would  not  al¬ 
low  the  French  to  attack  their  colonies 


under  false  colours,  by  sending  forth  a 
Spanish  army  while  French  troops  re¬ 
mained  in  Spain. 

Mr  Canning  replied  he  was  not  in¬ 
disposed  to  admit  this  as  a  question  of 
degree.  If,  while  France  occupied  the 
Spanish  territory,  any  extensive  levy 
of  Spanish  troops  was  made  for  such  a 
purpose,  that  he  conceived  would  be  a 
proper  subject  for  inquiry  and  expla¬ 
nation. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  held  k 
motion  similar  to  that  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe  for  some  time  suspended ;  but, 
after  several  delays,  he  came  forward 
on  the  25tli  of  March,  and  observed, 
that  since  his  first  notice,  some  impor¬ 
tant  declarations  had  been  made  by 
ministers.  He  alluded  particularly  to 
the  intimation,  that  if  any  considerable 
armament  should  sail  from  Spain  for 
South  America,  while  the  French  army 
remained  in  Spain,  such  armament 
would  be  regaraed  by  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  as  French.  He  had  heard 
also,  from  a  source  which  he  consider¬ 
ed  trustworthy,  that  one  of  the  great 
powers  had  declined  being  a  party  to 
the  threatened  Congress.  He  there¬ 
fore  withdrew  his  motion,  looking  to 
government  for  an  early  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  States,  and  reserving  the  riglit 
of  giving  a  new  notice  on  the  subject, 
if  events  should  seem  to  require  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  the 
cause  of  South  America  gained  very 
considerably  in  the  public  mind.  In 
the  mercantile  world,  and  among  po¬ 
liticians  animated  by  popular  feelings, 
a  stronger  and  stronger  impatience 
was  felt  for  the  recognition.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  that  loose  mode  of  reasoning 
which  is  current  in  newspaper  para¬ 
graphs,  and  the  debates  of  clubs,  the 
recognition  by  Britain,  instead  of  being 
a  mere  form,  was  viewed  as  placing  on 
a  fully  assured  basis  the  independence 
of  the  American  States.  Moved  by 
these  impulses,  the  merchants  of  Lon- 


I 


so 
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doo,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other 
great  commercial  cities,  sent  up  peti¬ 
tions  to  Parliament,  soliciting  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  their  wishes.  The  London 

Setition  was  presented  on  the  1 5th  of 
une,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  It 
was  signed  by  a  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teen  merchants,  among  whom  were 
found  the  names  of  Baring,  Lubbock, 
Shaw,  and  others  of  the  first  eminence 
in  the  commercial  world.  They  repre¬ 
sented,  that  the  extinction  of  Spanish 
authority  in  the  new  world,  and  the 
declarations  of  government  itself,  had 
encouraged  them  to  invest  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  capital  in  the  South  American 
trade.  Large  establishments  had  been 
formed ;  and  there  was  every  appear¬ 
ance  that  this  intercourse  woula  ad¬ 
mit  of  much  farther  extension.  They 
described  themselves  as  greatly  em¬ 
barrassed  by  those  countries  remain¬ 
ing  without  any  recognized  political 
existence.  Not  a  week  passed,  but  they 
were  assailed  by  rumours  of  the  most 
alarming  kind,  involving  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  doubt,  hesitation,  and  dis¬ 
traction.  They  therefore  petitioned, 
that  the  House  would  immediately 
adopt  the  proper  measures  for  procu¬ 
ring  the  recognition  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  such  of  the  states  as  had  de 
facto  established  it. 

In  the  language  here  used,  there 
evidently  prevail^  too  much  of  that 
erroneous  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  the  measure  to  which  we  have  allu¬ 
ded.  Those  doubts  and  distracting 
rumours  of  which  merchants  complain, 
did  not  depend  upon  the  want  of  the 
recognition  of  England,  and  would  not 
be  removed  by  obtaining  it.  They 
were  connect^  with  supposed  at¬ 
tempts,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  to  reco¬ 
ver  these  colonies ;  still  more  with  sup¬ 
posed  plans,  and  supposed  congresses, 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  to 
do  that  for  Spain  which  she  could  not 
do  for  herseli ;  partly,  also,  with  the 
internal  movements  of  that  vast  con¬ 


tinent  ;  in  none  of  which  respects  the 
recognition  of  Britain  would  have  made 
any  change. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  under¬ 
took  to  canvass  the  subject,  took  a 
much  more  correct  view  of  its  bear¬ 
ings,  and  made  really  a  very  tempe¬ 
rate  and  judicious  speech.  He  stated, 
that  his  object  was  not  to  go  into  the 
vast  question  which  this  subject  open¬ 
ed,  but  to  gratify  the  public  wish,  that 
the  session  should  not  close  without 
some  explanation  being  obtained  rela¬ 
tive  to  it.  The  present  petition,  which 
did  not  impute  any  censure  on  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  government,  and  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
party,  appeared  to  afford  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  for  introducing  such  a  dis¬ 
cussion.  Looking  back  to  the  state 
papers  formerly  laid  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Sir  James  observed,  it  might  be 
matter  of  regret,  and  it  was  admitted 
to  be  so  in  the  documents  themselves, 
that  so  much  forbearance  had  been 
shewn  to  the  feelings  of  Old  Spain  in 
this  affair.  In  every  other  respect  he 
could  not  but  applaud  these  docu¬ 
ments.  He  should  ever  consider  that 
they  contained  the  most  grave  max¬ 
ims  of  international  law,  urged  by  the 
most  unexceptionable  arp^uments,  and 
expressed  with  that  precision,  circum¬ 
spection,  and  dignity,  which  would 
ever  render  them  the  models,  as  they 
were  the  master-pieces,  of  this  kind 
of  writing.  As  these  papers  had  been 
much  misunderstood,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  go  somewhat  into  the 
meaningof  the  term  recognition.  There 
were  two  kinds  of  recognition,  quite 
distinct  from  each  other.  One,  which 
formed  the  true  legitimate  recogni¬ 
tion,  was,  by  the  party  formerly  hold¬ 
ing  sovereignty,  acknowledging  the 
new  state  as  independent ;  and  such  a 
recognition  Spain  had  been  compelled, 
though  most  reluctantly,  to  make, 
both  in  the  case  of  Holland  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  Our  recognition  was  of  a  quite 
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different  nature,  and  made  no  chanm 
in  the  law,  as  it  stood  between  the 
parties.  It  would  be  making  no  alli- 
(uice  with  these  states,  it  would  be 
giving  no  guarantees,  no  aid  or  assist¬ 
ance,  no  approbation  of  the  means  bjr 
which  they  obtained  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  He  thought  we  ought  not  to 
scruple  to  deal  with  the  government 
of  South  America,  as  with  a  govern¬ 
ment  possessing  power  over  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
globe,  and  no  small  extent  of  the  land. 
The  recognition  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America  was  wholly  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  party  recognized.  In 
the  present  case  he  called  for  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  South  American  States, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  those  states,  but 
for  that  of  British  subjects,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  their 
commercial  pursuits  in  an  easy,  or¬ 
derly,  regular  way,  and  that  difieren- 
ces  which  should  at  any  time  occur 
might  be  more  readily  ^justed,  and 
thus  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  a  new 
war.  Sir  James  observed  how  very 
slow  Spain  had  always  been  in  recog¬ 
nizing  the  independence  of  the  states 
which  threw  off  her  yoke ;  but  the  rest 
of  Europe  had  never  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait  for  her.  It  was  in  1581 
that  the  States  of  Holland  declared 
themselves  independent,  but  it  was  not 
till  1648  that  tne  pride  and  obstinacy 
of  the  Spanish  government  were  so  far 
relaxed  as  to  lead  to  their  formal  re¬ 
cognition  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 
Did  the*  House  believe  that  all  this 
time  the  rest  of  Europe  looked  (mietly 
on,  and  formed  no  relations  of  com¬ 
merce  with  the  states  of  Holland,  and 
made  no  provision  for  the  speedy  ad¬ 
justment  of  differences  which  might 
arise,  because  Spaiu  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  inde|)endence  of  such  States  ? 
Such  was  not  the  case.  All  Europe 
received  ambassadors  from  them,  and 
all  Europe  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Hague.  The  Prince  of  Braganza  was 


placed  on  the  throne  of  Portugal  in 
1604,  and  in  thirteen  months  he  was 
acknowledged  by  England,  though  it 
was  twenty  years  before  be  could  ob¬ 
tain  the  recognition  of  Spain.  In  this 
country,  when  Cromwell  was  created 
Protector,  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
sent  ambiissadors  to  England.  For  this 
no  complaints  were  made  when  Charles 
the  Second  was  restored  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  Why  ? — Because  the 
necessity  of  doing  as  they  had  done 
was  admitted.  They  sent  ministers  to 
watch  over  their  own  interests,  and 
by  this  had  expressed  no  opinion  against 
the  rights  of  Charles  II. ;  they  had  of¬ 
fered  no  insult  to  the  claims,  and  com¬ 
mitted  no  outrages  against  the  autho¬ 
rity,  of  the  heir  to  the  crown.  France, 
in  regard  to  the  North  American 
States,  had  offended  England,  not  by 
entering  into  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity,  but  into  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  with  them.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  honourable  speaker  declared 
his  high  satisfaction  with  the  declara¬ 
tions  put  forth,  both  by  this  govern¬ 
ment  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
There  was  one  point  on  which  they 
both  agreed,  that  while  the  war  conti¬ 
nued  between  Spain  and  her  colonies, 
neither  had  a  right  to  interfere ;  but  if 
Spain  should  be  put  forth  as  one  of 
the  fangs  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  if  that 
beast  of  prey  (the  Holy  Alliance) 
should  attempt  to  use  Spain  as  one  of 
its  fangs,  to  extend  the  arbitrary  au¬ 
thority,  baneful  influence,  and  detesta¬ 
ble  principles,  over  America,  which 
they  had  unfortunately  but  too  well 
succeeded  in  spreading  over  Europe, 
that  they  would  be  resisted  in  both 
countries.  Liberty  would  resist  them 
in  America ;  liberty ,  would  rise  up 
against  them  in  England.  He  admired 
the  state  papers  called  finrth  from  the 
present  ministers  on  this  occasion,  but 
no  government  that  ever  existed  could 
have  acted  here  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  on  which  tney  were  found- 
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ed.  The  present  petitioners  contend- 
£A,  that  the  recognition  of  South  Ame¬ 
rican  independence  would  be  no  breach 
of  neutrality,  and  he  concurred  with 
them,  and  was  confident  that  no  power 
in  Europe  could  be  so  impudently  un¬ 
just  as  to  complain  of  it,  much  less  to 
venture  on  any  attack  on  the  policy  of 
England,  ibrmidable  as  she  would  be 
in  such  a  cause.  He  threw  out  of  his 
consideration  with  disdain  all  that  the 
Holy,  or  Unholy  Alliance,  might  pre¬ 
sume  to  urge  in  such  a  cause.  Having 
said  so  much  in  favour  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  South  American  independence 
now,  he  thought  it  right  to  say,  that 
he  did  not  use  that  word  in  a  meta¬ 
physical  sense.  Some  pretended  that 
there  was  no  present  tense.  He,  when 
he  said  now,  meant,  in  averyshort  time. 
He  thought  countries  extending  from 
California  nearly  to  Cape  Horn  might 
be  considered  toembraceamoderate  and 
respectable  territory.  In  this  vast  ex¬ 
tent  what  stand  did  Old  Spain  make  ? 
She  had  a  castle  in  Mexico,  a  little 
half-desert  island  in  Chili,  and  a  small 
army  in  Guatimala.  Now,  such  being 
the  state  of  things,  considering  them 
as  separate  states,  what  objection  could 
there  be  to  recognize  Colombia,  where 
there  was  once  a  great  Spanish  army 
which  had  completely  failed,  and  been 
wholly  annihilated  or  driven  away  ? 
Three  republican  assemblies  had  held 
their  sittings  since  the  Spaniards  were 
rejielled.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  Spanish  soldier  had  been  seen  for 
ten  years,  and  Mrs  Graham’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Chili  pointed  it  out  as  a  state, 
the  independence  of  which  must  soon 
be  recognized.  In  saying  that  we 
would  not  recogniise  a  country  till  it 
had  attained  a  stable  government,  we 
should  proclaim,  that  we  had  two 
weights  and  measures  for  America  and 
Europe.  While  we  declined  recogni¬ 
zing  as  independent  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  States,  we  recognized  Spain  as 
such,  though  she  was  not  tranquil ; 


and  when  she  was  overrun  by  a  foreign 
army,  which  it  had  been  stated  in  that 
House  it  was  humanity  not  to  with¬ 
draw.  He  believed  there  were  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  houses  of  trade 
established  in  South  America.  Our 
commerce  there  had  rapidly  increased. 
From  the  petition  receive  from  Li¬ 
verpool,  it  appeared  that  its  amount, 
which  was  in  1822  L.3, 800,000,  rose 
in  1823  to  L,5,600,000,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  L.l,8OO,O0O  in  value,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year.  The  exports  of  cotton  to  North 
America  had  largely  increased,  but  the 
increase  in  the  exports  to  South  Ame¬ 
rica  was  still  greater.  The  increase 
of  the  former  in  one  year  had  been 
L.1,000,000.  This  increase  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  amounted  to  L.1,000,000.  He 
referred  to  Captain  Hall’s  book  in 
terms  of  warm  praise.  This,  he  thought, 
completely  proved  the  importance  of 
extending  our  commerce  in  that  quar¬ 
ter,  and  of  doing  all  in  our  power  to 
civilize  South  America.  Sir  James 
concluded  with  pointing  out  the  im¬ 
portant  extension  which  British  com¬ 
merce  might  receive  from  those  vast 
regions  continuing  open  to  it. 

Mr  Canning  rose,  as  expected,  to 
give  that  exposition  of  the  sentiments 
and  views  of  ministry  which  it  was 
the  object  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s 
speech  to  elicit.  With  the  general  te¬ 
nor  of  that  speech  he  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied,  but  was  unwilling  at  present 
to  enter  in  detail  upon  the  subject 
He  took  a  view  of  the  successive  steps 
adopted  by  the  British  government, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  being  at 
perfect  liberty  to  make  the  recogni¬ 
tion,  whenever  they  should  find  it  ad¬ 
visable,  without  asking  any  consent  on 
the  part  of  Spain.  Still  he  thought  it 
a  point  of  courtesy,  and  in  various  re¬ 
spects  desirable,  to  take  that  country 
along  with  us.  It  was  only  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  mother  country  which 
could  confirm  the  independence  of  the 
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American  States;  and  that  recogni¬ 
tion  could  not  be  forced.  Thus  he 
thought  his  learned  friend  furnished 
the  clearest  argument  in  favour  of  the 
course  which  his  Majesty’s  ministers 
bad  taken,  in  withholding  the  minor 
recognition,  in  the  hope  that,  when 
given,  it  might  be  accompanied  by  that 
of  the  parent  state ;  recognition  by 
England  or  any  other  power  would 
not  carry  with  it  the  force  of  a  recog¬ 
nition  by  Spain.  He  was  afraid  the 
simple  tact  of  recognition  had  been 
misunderstood  both  here  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  Though  no¬ 
thing  was  more  simple  than  to  ask  for 
recognition,  recognition  was  often 
claimed,  from  the  expectation  that 
consequences  would  follow  which  did 
not  necessarily  belong  to  it.  Great 
as  the  boon  of  recognition  might  be  to 
any  new  state,  it  would  be  a  fatal  con¬ 
cession  if  it  were  given  in  one  sense, 
and  taken  in  another — if  the  simple  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  independence  were 
to  be  taken  as  the  pledge  and  promise 
of  future  co-operation  and  alliance.  At 
home,  many  persons  connected  with 
the  commercial  interest,  expected  that 
recognition  by  England  would  hare 
the  effect  of  confirming  the  existing 
governments  of  South  America  more 
than  they  could  be  confirmed  by  the 
recognition  of  any  single  |>ower.  He 
was,  therefore,  most  anxious  that  no 
misconception  should  prevail  in  this 
respect.  Without  making  it  an  abso¬ 
lute  condition  that  the  new  states 
should  possess  a  stable  government,  it 
must  yet  be  admitted,  that  some  pre¬ 
cautions  were  necessary.  His  learned 
friend  was  aware  that  it  was  matter-of- 
fact  information.  As  yet,  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  not  in  the  possession  of  all 
the  information  which  they  desired. 
Even  with  respect  to  that  which  the 
learned  gentleman  had  mentioned  as 
having  lately  taken  place  in  Colombia, 
he  knew  nothing  but  from  the  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  it  had  been  com- 
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municated  to  his  leameil  friend.  Go¬ 
vernment  adhered  to  all  their  former 
views  upon  this  question ;  but  they 
conceived,  that  the  forcing  it  at  pre¬ 
sent  into  discussion  would  not  tend  to 
advance,  but  to  retard  the  desired  re¬ 
sult.  Mr  Canning  closed,  with  stating 
that  the  British  government  had  re¬ 
ceived  and  reject^  a  second  applica¬ 
tion  to  become  jiarties  in  a  continent¬ 
al  congress  upon  the  afiairs  of  South 
America. 

Mr  Brougham  expressed  his  parti¬ 
cular  satisfaction  with  the  last  piece 
of  information.  When  it  was  said  that 
government  waited  for  authentic  and 
ofiicial  information,  he  supposed  Par¬ 
liament  might  understand  the  infor¬ 
mation  derivetl  from  their  own  accre¬ 
dited  agents.  When  intelligence  should  < 
be  received  from  them,  announcing 
that  any  one  of  those  great  and  free 
countries  had  established  for  itself  a 
substantial  existence  independent  of 
old  Spain ;  then  forthwith,  upon  that 
assurance,  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  such  state  should  is¬ 
sue  from  this  government.  That  ac¬ 
knowledgment  could  not  be  viewed  as 
any  breach  of  neutrality,  and  could  not 
have  the  eflfcct  of  involving  us  with  the 
mother  country.  But  by  no  possibility 
could  our  conduct  be  canvas^  by  any 
other  country.  There  was  no  shadow 
of  ground  upon  which  France,  or  Rus¬ 
sia,  or  Austria,  or  Prussia  (God  help 
us !)  should  presume  to  ask  why  he 
had  taken  such  a  course.  He  alluded 
to  the  inconvenience  at  present  sus¬ 
tained  in  regard  to  proemlings  in 
courts  of  justice,  and J the  want  of  se¬ 
curity  to  the  parties  who  had  contract¬ 
ed  loans  with  those  unacknowledged 
governments. 

Mr  Canning  here  put  in  a  notice,  that 
without  denying  the  rights,  or  blaming 
the  conduct  of  those  who  thus  lent  their 
money,  he  might  mention,  that  there 
would  be  no  clause  or  condition  requi¬ 
red  in  the  recognition  by  which  those 
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gorernments  would  be  bound  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  debts  so  incurred. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  did  not  allow 
the  debate  to  drop  without  a  sally 
against  ministry.  He  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  refinements  and  shades 
of  recognition  which  had  been  dwelt 
on  with  so  much  labour ;  to  him  re¬ 
cognition  was  a  very  simple  word,  bear¬ 
ing  a  very  simple  and  obvious  mean¬ 
ing.  He  therefore  thought  there  must 
be  some  further  motives  for  the  delay 
than  were  brought  forward.  All  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  said 
amounted  to  this,  that  ministers  had 
not  made  up  their  minds  as  to  what 


measures  they  intended  to  take.  But 
he  had  heard  that  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  had  declared  that  he  would  not  re¬ 
cognise  the  independence  of  South 
America.  This  let  in  some  light  upon 
the  delay.  The  animosities  and  heats 
which  suspended  the  measure  were  not 
raging  in  Mexico — they  existed  nearer 
home.  It  was  in  the  cabinet  they 
were  formed-^as  must  always  be  the 
case  in  a  cabinet  so  formed,  divided  as 
it  was  upon  every  ^at  question,  whe¬ 
ther  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy. 

The  debate  hereupon  closed,  and 
no  farther  proceedings  on  the  subject 
took  place  during  the  session. 
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CHAP.  III. 

FINANCE. 


General  State  qf  British  Finance.— Plan  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  Ex¬ 
chequer.— Navy,  Army,  and  Ordnance  Estimates. — Taxes  proposed  to  be 
reduced. — Coal- — Rum — Leather — Salt. — Motions  for  the  Rejteal  of  the  As¬ 
sessed  Taxes— By  Mr  Hobhouse—Mr  Maberly.—The  Budget. 


Ministers  had  this  year  every  pros¬ 
pect  that  their  financial  career  would 
be  smooth  and  favourable.  This  branch 
of  public  economy  was  in  that  prospe¬ 
rous  state,  whicn,  requiring  no  de¬ 
mand  on  the  public  purse,  Wt  some¬ 
what  the  contrary,  left  little  opening 
for  discontent.  Mr  Hume's  research 
into  the  details  of  public  expenditure 
having  now  been  extended,  over  and 
over,  through  all  its  branches,  there 
remained  little  which  had  not  been 
met  in  some  shape  or  other.  His  stric¬ 
tures,  therefore,  were  likely  now  to  be . 
both  fewer  in  number,  and  more  easily 
answered.  All  this,  however,  did  not 
secure  ministers  from  some  difficulties, 
and  having  some  combats  to  wage. 
From  the  experience  of  several  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  the  nation  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  looking  for  a  successive, 
and  even  augmenting  reduction,  of  the 
public  burdens.  Its  expectations  had 
now  risen  so  high,  as  to  embrace  the 
entire  remission  of  the  assessed  taxes, 
which,  though  not,  perhaps,  the  most 
really  burdensome,  have  always  been 
the  most  heavily  felt,  in  consequence 
of  being  directly  paid  out  of  the  poc¬ 
kets  of  the  consumer.  The  plain  truth. 


however,  is,  that  if  we  except  the  in¬ 
come  tax,  against  which  the  claim  was 
certainly  fair,  the  public  had  no  ri^t 
to  look  to  the  remission  of  any  other 
tax,  as  the  result  of  peace.  With  that 
exception,  the  war  had  been  carried  on 
by  loans,  not  by  taxes ;  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  interest  of  these  loans, 
and  for  their  gradual  extinction,  stood 
quite  as  much  in  need  of  being  conti¬ 
nued  after  peace  as  before.  If  taxes 
had  been  taken  off,  it  had  been  by  tem¬ 
porary  and  casual  operations,  not  ad¬ 
mitting  of  repetition.  The  only  fiu*- 
ther  source  which  could  now  be  looked 
to,  was  the  increased  revenue  arising 
out  of  the  newly  begun  and  slowly  ad¬ 
vancing  public  prosperity ;  but  which 
could  not  amount  to  much  in  any  one 
year.  The  boon  which  ministers  had 
to  give  was  thus  limited,  and  the  mode 
in  which  they  distributed  it  afforded 
ground  for  controversy.  A  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  it  was  destined,  less  to 
act  upon  the  accommodations  and  en¬ 
joyments  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  than 
to  liberate  some  particular  branches 
of  industry  from  the  restraints  under 
which  they  had  laboured,and  to  smooth 
down  the  withdrawing  from  others 
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monopolies  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  them  contrary  to  sound  policy, 
and  to  the  general  interests  of  society. 
This  was  not  only  a  system  less  ^ne- 
rally  popular,  but  it  was  one  \^ich, 
from  causes  that  will  fall  to  be  remark¬ 
ed  in  the  chapter  on  commerce,  exci¬ 
ted  even  the  dissatisfaction  of  nume¬ 
rous  classes. 

Although  ministers,  when  pressed 
on  this  subject  at  the  opening  of  Par¬ 
liament,  declined  giving  more  than 
very  general  intimations,  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  long  of 
presenting  the  House  with  an  outline 
of  his  financial  project  for  the  year. 
This,  he  observed,  it  had  been  usual 
to  defer  till  near  the  close  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  prior  to  which  time  it  had  been 
impossible  to  estimate  the  fluctuating 
expenses  which  were  likely  to  arise 
out  of  a  state  of  war.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  view  was  plain  before 
them,  he  thought  it  desirable  to  lose 
as  little  time  as  possible,  and  to  give 
Parliament  full  opportunity  of  consi¬ 
dering  the  proposed  measures.  On 
the  2Sd  February  he  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  expose : — 

According  to  papers  already  laid 
before  Parliament,  it  appeared  that 
the  net  produce  of 

revenue  Wd  been  £63,415,529  10  Of 
The  expenditure  .  56,704,607  19  7 J 

£6,719,921  10  5i 

From  this  balance,  which  might  be 
roundly  estimated  at  about  7,000,0002. 
there  was  to  be  deducted  5,000,000/., 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
the  national  debt ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
there  would  be  left  a  surplus  of 
1,652,000/.  to  be  appropriated  by  go¬ 
vernment,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
House.  He  would  now  proceed  to  a 
review  of  his  estimate  of  last  year,  and 
the  real  produce  of  the  present.  He 
had  estimated  the  customs  at  104  mil¬ 
lions.  They  had  produced  1 1 4  millions. 
The  excise  had  not  come  up  to  his 


estimate;  he  had  made  the  estimate 
26  millions.  The  produce  had  been 
25,342,000/.  But  this  falling  off  had 
been  in  consequence  of  130,000/.  al¬ 
lowed  upon  the  malt  duty  returned, 
380,000/.  upon  hop  duties  not  recei¬ 
ved  ;  and  of  the  alteration  in  the  dis¬ 
tillery  laws  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
He  was  happy  to  say,  however,  that 
the  consumpt  of  exciseable  articles  had 
partly  increased,  which  showed  the 
prosj)erity  of  the  country,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  ability  of  the  lower  classes  of 
persons  to  indulge  in  those  commodi¬ 
ties.  He  would  now  proceed  to  state 
the  ways  and  means  for  the  next  year. 
He  took  the  customs  at  11,500,000/.; 
the  excise  at  25,625,000/.;  the  stamps, 
assessed  taxes,  land  tax,  &c.  as  they 
stood  in  the  last  year.  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  Austrian  loan,  which,  he 
said,  he  considered  as  a  God-send,  and 
therefore  he  was  persuaded  the  House 
would  not  begrudge  to  apply  it  to 
some  objects,  which  otherwise  it  would 
be  difficult  to  effect ;  amongst  them, 
he  should,  in  the  course  of  the  session, 
pro^se  500,000/.  for  new  churches; 
300,000/.  for  the  repair  of  Windsor 
Castle,  150,000/.  during  the  present 
year,  and  75,000/.  for  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  years.  He  should  also  pro¬ 
pose  to  vote  a  certain  sum  for  the 
King’s  library,  upon  which  subject 
much  discussion  arose  last  year.  Every 
one  seemed  of  opinion,  that  the  build¬ 
ing  thus  to  be  erected  should  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  this 
country.  He  had  to  state  to  the  House, 
that  an  opportunity  had  occurred  of 
urchasing,  for  the  decoration  of  this 
uilding,  the  ^lery  of  pictures  be¬ 
longing  to  the  late  Mr  Angerstein,  at 
the  sum  of  60,000/.  He  should  there¬ 
fore  propose  to  take  a  vote  for  that 
sum  also  out  of  the  Austrian  loan.  If 
the  House  should  sanction  this  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  surplus  would  be  2,763,000/. ; 
but  before  he  stated  the  way  in  which 
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that  would  be  rendered  available,  he 
must  remind  the  committee  that  the 
credit  of  the  country  had  much  re¬ 
duced  the  rate  of  intorest ;  and,  as  we 
had  no  prospect  of  forei^^n  war,  we 
might  reduce  the  4  per  cents,  which 
amounted  to  73  millions.  It  was  pro¬ 
per  to  state,  that  there  was  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  government  to  give  any 
notice  that  the  5  per  cents  should  be 
reduced.  Therefore  they  only  required 
a  month's  notice  of  dissent.  In  the  4 
r  cents,  a  notice  of  six  months  must 
given,  if  they  applied  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  assent.  What  he  proposed  was, 
a  notice  to  pay  off  in  six  months  the 
4  per  cents,  except  to  such  who  in  six 
weeks  should  a^ee  to  receive  lOOl.  in 
si  per  cents,  instead  of  100/.  4  per 
cents.  If  one  third  assented,  there 
would  be  50  millions  to  be  paid  off  in 
October.  If  the  contrary,  there  would 
be  but  17  millions  to  be  paid  off  in 
October;  and  he  proposed  that  the 
new  34  per  cent  stock  should  not  be 
id  on  for  five  years.  This  was  not  to 
done  without  some  advantage,  and 
therefore  he  gave  the  bonus  in  the 
time  to  which  the  stock  was  to  con¬ 
tinue,  rather  than  in  money.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  would  be  an  annual  saving 
of  i  per  cent  on  the  interest,  and  that 
would  be  375,000/.  a-year.  He  had 
now  to  ask  the  House  to  accompany 
him  a  little  farther  than  the  present 

!rear ;  not  that'he  could  prophecy,  but, 
ooking  at  a  continuance  of  peace,  at 
the  end  of  1827,  we  must  arrive  at  an 
increase  of  revenue  by  the  provident 
and  watchful  care  of  Parliament  over 
the  public  expenditure.  He  then  took 
a  review  of  the  items  at  the  same  rate 
as  in  the  present  year ;  but,  taking 
the  customs  at  250,000/.  over  the  pre¬ 
sent  estimate,  there  were  bounties 
which  were  excessive  in  the  course  of 
this  year  and  the  next,  particularly 
that  for  the  whale  fishery,  which  Imd 
been  considered  utterly  useless.  Tliese 
bounties  amounted  to  500,000/.  a-year. 
'  There  were  other  bounties,  such  as 


those  for  the  curing  of  herrings,  and 
otherfish.  These  might  be  proper,  while  , 
ourherringfisherywasbehind  hand,  but 
now  they  ought  to  die  a  natural  death. 
This  would  be  a  saving  of  70,000/.  a- 
year.  Other  bounties  might  be  consi¬ 
dered  useless,  as  that  of  the  Irish  linen 
exports.  If  they  gave  a  bounty  above 
the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  we  were 
taxing  ourselves  to  fill  the  exchequer 
of  foreign  states,  from  which  we  drew 
the  raw  material.  He,  therefore, 
proposed  to  reduce  the  bounty  on 
coarse  linens,  and  the  others  10  per 
cent  in  each  year,  until  they  ceased 
altogether ;  and  that  would  be  a  sa¬ 
ving  of  100,000/.  a-year.  As  to  excise 
and  stamps,  he  would  not  anticipate 
any  increase,  though  it  was  to  be  ex- 

Gcted  an  increase  would  take  place. 

e  calculated  the  expenditure  of  1825, 
6,  and  7,  the  same  as  this  year,  except 
in  the  miscellaneous,  and  the  result 
was,  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  for 
1824  of  1,275,000/.,  and  in  1827  there 
would  be  a  surplus  of  4,130,000/. ;  but 
the  question  was,  what  would  they  do 
with  it  ?  In  his  opinion  they  could  do 
a  great  deal  of  go<M.  The  most  ration¬ 
al  way  would  be,  to  let  it  go  in  reduc¬ 
tion  of  debt.  But  it  was  the  obvious 
duty  of  the  House  to  revise  our  system 
of  taxation,  in  order  to  prepare  for  a 
state  of  war.  In  this  view,  he  meant 
to  apply  the  surplus  to  the  fiscal  and 
commercial  regulations.  What  it  was 
his  intention  first  to  reduce  was,  an 
article  which  had  lately  incidentally  oc¬ 
cupied  the  House,  viz.  rum.  It  was 
his  intention  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
rum,  but  not  lower  than  that  on  the 
English  distiller.  The  reduction  was 
to  be  one  shilling  and  three  half-pence, 
so  as  to  make  it  the  same  as  British 
spirits ;  this  was  giving  relief  to  the 
agricultural  interest  of  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  and  this  would  be  a  reduction  of 
150,000/.  The  next  reduction  was  to 
be  on  coals ;  but  his  view  was  not,  un¬ 
der  present  circumstances,  to  rciluce 
the  coal  duties  entirely.  His  object 
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was,  iu  reduce  it  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  get  into  the  same  difficulties  again, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  lay  on  ad¬ 
ditional  duties.  This  tax  pres^  with 
peculiar  severity  on  London,  where  it 
was  98>  4d.,  while  at  the  out-ports  it 
was  only  6s.  He  therefore  proposed  a 
reduction  of  3s.  4d.  on  sea-borne  coal 
in  the  poVt  of  London.  There  was  a 
duty-oi  lOs.  a  ton  on  coals  brought  by 
the  river  Thames,  and  6d.  for  that 
brought  by  canals.  This  was  a  useless 
and  prohibitory  duty,  which,  for  the 
soul  of  him,  he  could  not  understand. 
He  could  not  see  why  the  consumer 
ahould  not  be  released  from  these  re¬ 
strictions,  leaving  a  duty  on  inland 
coal  such  as  it  could  fairly  bear.  He 
calculated  that  the  effect  of  this  would 
be  to  increase  the  consumption,  and 
only  be  aloss  to  the  revenue  ofl00,0004 
There  were  various  branches  of  our 
trade  encumbered  with  duties  and  re¬ 
strictions,  amongst  these  were  wool. 
As  the  law  now  stood,  the  duty  was 
6d.  per  pound,  and  was  formerly  only 
a  penny.  Even  in  the  country,  there 
had  been  meetings  on  the  subject,  and 
some  thought  the  restrictions  on  fo¬ 
reign  wool  should  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  ;  but  he  saw  no  objection  to  a 
free  export  and  import  of  wool,  except 
id.  on  British  wool  exported.  This 
would  do  aw^  with  endless  legislative 
absurdities.  The  loss  he  reckoned  from 
this  would  be  350,0004  There  was  a 
ve^  high  duty  on  raw  silk,  and  a  po¬ 
sitive  prohibition  a^nst  the  foreign 
manuf^tured  artiaes.  All  political 
economists  had  declared,  that  these 
prohibitory  reflations  were  absurd 
and  impracticable.  As  they  had  be¬ 
gun  to  remove  them,  w'hat  would  fo¬ 
reign  nations  say,  but  that  it  was  a 
mere  illusion.  When  capital  was  now 
in  search  of  means  upon  which  to  ex¬ 
pend  itself,  it  was  the  best  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  get  rid  of  these  antiquated  pre¬ 
judices.  Let  them  fence  themselves 
by  laws,  they  were  constantly  evaded. 


Every  one  who  had  been  at  a  sea-port 
must  have  seen  ladies  of  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  corpulency,  and  who  were  in 
due  time  delivered  of  their  load  of  silk. 
But  the  tricks  were  endless,  and  pro¬ 
duced  perjury,  and  other  crimes — 
crime  would  teget  crime,  for  nemo  re* 
pente  fuit  turpissimus.  The  fact  was, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  keep  up  a 
navy  to  prevent  smuggling.  He  was 
confident  that  our  si^  manufacturers 
would  drive  out  those  of  other  nations, 
if  we  took  off  the  duty  on  raw  silk,  and 
took  measures  to  throw  the  trade  open. 
It  was  high  time  to  throw  down  the 
idol,  and  erect  the  statue  of  commer¬ 
cial  liberty  in  its  stead.  He  therefore 
proposed  to  take  off  the  duty  on  raw 
silk  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
leaving  a  duty  only  of  Sd.,  and  on  silk 
from  China  and  Italy  of  6d. ;  and  goods 
imported  (plain  silks)  should  be  158. 
per  lb.,  figured  20s.,  and  all  other 
goods,  as  shoes,  gloves,  &c.,  a  duty  of 
SO  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  would 
be  a  loss  of  462,0004  The  total  then 
was,  rum  150,0004,  London  coals 
100,0004,  wool  850,0004,  silk 462,00(V. 
•-total,  1,662,0004 of  reductions ;  and, 
in  three  years,  it  would  be  3,700,0004, 
which  deducted  from  the  surplus, 
would  leave  a  small  balance  of  little 
more  than  a  million.  It  had  been  re¬ 
presented,  that  the  reduction  of  the 
small  remaining  duty  on  salt  would 
be  of  little  use ;  but  he  certainly 
thought  the  faith  of  government  ought 
to  be  kept.  It  might,  however,  be¬ 
come  a  question,  whether  it  would  be 

f roper  to  reduce  that  duty  farther. 

le  had  now  gone  through  all  bis  state¬ 
ments,  and  itcould  not  but  be  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  take  off  naore  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  above  a  million.  We  had  in¬ 
creasing  revenues,  with  a  decrease  of 
taxes.  We  saw  the  country  increasing 
in  wealth  and  power,  not  by  petty  in¬ 
trigue,  or  blustering  insolence,  but 
from  a  conviction,  on  the  part  of  other 
coimtrics,  of  our  credit  ana  our  honesty. 
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He  claimed  no  praise  for  ministers,  but 
he  claimed  it  for  that  calumniated 
Parliament,  which,  it  had  been  said, 
could  work  no  good  for  the  country. 

This  statement  produced  general  sa¬ 
tisfaction  in  the  House ;  at  the  same 
time  it  drew  forth  a  number  of  desul¬ 
tory  remarks  from  various  quarters. 
Mr  A.  Baring  was  doubtful  whether 
there  was  a  red  surplus  to  the  amount 
stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  whether  the  apparent 
one  did  not  arise  from  temporary 
sources.  He  dreaded  also  exposing 
our  silk  manufacturers  to  competition 
with  those  of  France.  Mr  Ellice  en¬ 
forced  this  view  of  the  subject,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  regarded  the  stock  of  manu- 
factui^  silk  on  hand,  in  reference  to 
which  he  urged  that  the  measure 
should  be  postponed.  Mr  Maberly  sug¬ 
gested  the  talang  off  the  tax  on  beer, 
and  transferring  it  to  malt.  Mr  Cal- 
craft  and  Mr  D.  Gilbert  urged  the 
fulfilment  of  the  pledge  dven  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  entire  removal  of  the  salt 
tax.  The  former  gentleman  thought 
the  reduction  on  rum  too  small,  while 
Mr  Hume  urged  the  diminution  of  the 
sugar  duty.  Mr  J.  Smith  pointed  out 
the  duties  on  law  proceedings.  Mr 
Brougham  entered  into  the  fullest 
discussion  on  the  subject.  He  appro¬ 
ved  entirely  of  the  commercial  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  ministers  proceed¬ 
ed;  but  he  could  not  but  feel  wonder 
at  tbe  term  of  Godsend  applied  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  paying  half-a- 
crown  in  the  pound.  He  could  not  con¬ 
cur  in  the  vote  for  building  churches, 
after  a  million  had  alreadv  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  that  object.  The  erection 
of  schools  appeared  to  him  a  more  ur¬ 
gent  object ;  and  the  same  sum  which 
built  only  90  churches,  would  build 
2500  schools.  He  concurred  in  deci¬ 
dedly  recommending  the  removal  of 
the  taxes  in  Scotland  on  law  proceed¬ 
ings. 

As  the  several  measures  were  all  to 


be  the  objects  of  successive  debate,  no¬ 
thing  passed  on  the  subject  beyond 
general  conversation. 

The  several  estimates  were  passed 
this  year  with  comparative  facility. 
Those  for  the  navy  were  moved  by  Sir 
George  Clerk  on  the  I7th  of  February. 
They  included  an  augmentation  of 
4000  men,  making  the  whole  number 
22,000  seamen,  and  7000  marines ; 
whence  there  would  arise  an  increased 
expenditure  of  S20,000f.  The  reasohs 
assigned  for  this  addition,  were  the 
generally  unsettled  state  of  the  world, 
particularly  as  respected  our  commer¬ 
cial  interests  on  the  coasts  of  South 
America ;  the  formidable  aspect  of  pi¬ 
racy  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  war 
between  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  which 
required  the  employment  of  a  squadron 
of  observation  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  not  conceived  that  this  addition 
could  be  objected  to  by  the  gentlemen 
opposite,  who  habitually  reproached 
government  with  not  placing  itself  in 
a  sufficiently  imposing]  position  to¬ 
wards  the  powers  of  Europe.  This  did 
not  prevent  Mr  Hume  from  denying 
the  necessity  of  any  such  augmenta¬ 
tion,  and  from  appealing  to  the  ex¬ 
pectation  which  had  been  held  out  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  that  by  this  time 
the  establishment  would  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  standard  of  17^,or  17,000 
seamen.  He  reproached  ministers  also 
with  the  prevalence  of  dry-rot  in  the 
navy ;  to  which  it  was  replied,  that, 
owing  to  the  haste  with  which  it  was 
necessary  to  construct  ships  during 
the  war,  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
secure  them  fully  against  wet  while 
building,  or  to  take  other  necessmy 
precautions;  but  that  every  possible 
care  was  now  applied  to  remray  past 
evils,  and  prevent  their  recurrence. 
Mr  Hume  urged,  seemingly  with 
some  reason,  thitt  the  force  employed 
in  the  suppression  of  smugglingshould, 
as  much  as  possible,  be  kept  distinct 
from  that  maintain^  for  general  na- 
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val  purposes.  He  made  likewise  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  mode  of  promotion  in  the 
navy ;  to  which  Sir  G.  Cockburn  and 
Mr  Canning  stated,  that  the  highest 
commands  were  open  to  meritorious 
individuals,  of  the  most  humble  origin ; 
but  it  was  also  conducive  to  the  credit 
and  advantage  of  the  service,  that  na¬ 
val  officer^  should  consist  partly  of  men 
of  birth  and  property. 

Mr  Hume  declarra  at  one  time  his 
resolution  of  dividing  the  House  upon 
the  4000  seamen  ;  but  the  amendment 
to  that  purpose  was  not  ultimately 
pressed. 

On  the  Slst,  Lord  Palmerston 
brought  forward  the  army  estimates. 
They  included  an  increase  of  six  new 
regiments  upon  the  existing  establish¬ 
ment,  besides  200  men  added  to  each 
of  the  three  veteran  battalions, — form¬ 
ing  an  increased  force  of  4500  troops, 
and  an  increased  charge  of  158,000/. ; 
but,  since  these  estimates  had  been 

{>rinted,  certain  facts  had  come  to  his 
ordship’s  knowledge,  which  enabled 
him  to  deduct  55,000/.  from  the  money 
vote,  and  so  limit  the  increased  ex¬ 
pence  to  103,464/.  The  addition  con¬ 
templated  to  our  land  forces  would  be 
accounted  for  in  a  few  words.  It  did 
not  arise  out  of  any  apprehension  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  disturb¬ 
ed,  or  any  alarm  for  the  continued 
internal  tranquillity  of  England ;  but 
it  arose  out  of  a  view  of  the  present 
state  of  our  West  India  colonies ;  and 
the  condition  of  those  colonies  he 
thought  too  important  to  be  discussed 
as  a  collateral  question.  Every  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  paid  to  economy  in  the 
aiTangement  of  the  proposed  increase. 
The  officers  of  the  six  new  regiments 
were  to  be  all  taken  from  half-pay ; 
nor  were  there  to  be  any  promotions 
from  regiments  already  existing,  al¬ 
though  government  haa  made  that  re¬ 
flation  with  much  unwillingness. 
The  whole  additional  expence  would 
not  exceed  172,000/  ,  a  great  portion 


of  which  would  be  saved  by  the  dimi¬ 
nution  on  several  other  head^s  of  service. 

In  the  public  departments  there  was 
a  diminution  of  8000/. ;  in  the  volun¬ 
teers  there  had  been  no  variation.  The 
total  saving  would  be  84,000/.  In  the 
Military  College  there  was  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  5000/.  On  the  half-pay  there 
was  a  diminution  of  17,000i.  There 
would  be  a  farther  decrease  of  40,000/. 
in  the  other  departments.  On  the 
widows*  pensions  there  was  an  increase 
of  3600L,  but  there  was  a  reduction  in  ’ 
the  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  Hospi¬ 
tals.  The  increase  of  men  in  the  ve¬ 
teran  battalions  was  663  men.  There 
was  a  payment  made  of  60,000/.  fur 
half-pay,  from  the  East  India  Com- 
mny,  which  had  been  paid  into  the 
Exchequer,  but  he  miglit  fairly  take 
credit  for  it.  The  total  increas^  ex-  , 
pence  would  be  only  43,000/.  for  the  '' ' 
4500  men  additional.  The  noble  lord 
concluded  his  statement  by  moving  a  | 
resolution,  that  there  be  raised,  for  the  ( 
service  of  the  present  year,  73,841 
men. 

Mr  Hume,  with  great  vehemence, 
opposed  this  addition,  and  urged  that 
nothing  had  been  stated  to  justify  it. 

It  had  only  l)een  peculiar  circum-  !' 
stances  which  had  led  the  House  to 
sanction  the  continuance  of  our  exist¬ 
ing  establishment  last  year ;  and  he 
had  looked  with  confidence  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  5000  or  6000  men,  rather  than 
an  increase,  in  the  present  year.  An 
addition  to  the  navy  had  already  this 
session  been  granted ;  and  the  propo-  ' 
sal  of  the  noble  lord,  if  the  House 
would  listen  to  it,  gave  us  no  fewer  « 
than  233,000  men  in  arms.  Now,  to 
what  purpose— for  what  end — was 
this  immense  establishment,  in  time 
of  peace,  to  be  maintained  ?  On  the  ; 
continent,  the  King’s  speech  assured 
us,  there  was  every  appearance  of  conti¬ 
nued  peace.  Ireland? — We  had  troops 
enough  in  Ireland  already,  and  too 
Diany,  for  they  did  mischief.  But  it 
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was  said  that  we  wanted  men  in  the 
West  Indies.— How  many  ?  Say,  for 
argument’s  sake,  3000  or  4000.  And 
was  our  existing  establishment  so  lew, 
that  we  could  not  afford  such  a  force 
without  augmenting  it  ?  But  he  was 
out  of  patience  to  hear  always  the  old 
remedy — sending  our  troops  to  the 
West  India  Islands  I  Ministers  ought 
to  hare  spoken  out  before  this  period 
of  the  session,  and  to  have  said  what 
eventually  was  to  be  done  as  to  those 
islands.  Ministers  ought  to  speak  out, 
he  repeated,  before  they  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  colonists.  They  ought  to 
say  at  once,  **  We  mean  to  liberate  the 
slaves,"  or,  “  We  do  not  mean  to  libe¬ 
rate  them and  not  ^re  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  designing  individuals  to  put 
the  properties,  and  even  the  lives,  of 
the  white  inhabitants  in  jeopardy.  He 
concluded,  by  moving  a  reduction  from 
70,000  to  63,000. — Mr  Gordon,  as  a 
West  India  proprietor,  deprecated  the 
discussion  whico  it  seemra  to  be  Mr 
Hume's  wish  to  introduce,  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  those  islands. 

Mr  Hobhouse  came  forward,  on  the 
broadest  constitutional  grounds,  to  op¬ 
pose  this  vote.  He  was  afraid  his  sen¬ 
timents  were  so  extraordinary,  that 
they  were  not  only  unlikely  to  find 
much  sympathy  in  that  House,  but, 
he  was  sorry,  to  say,  even  in  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large.  But  he  thought  it  the 
duty  of  members  of  that  House,  when 
there  was  a  want  of  popular  feeling, 
or  an  excess  of  it,  to  lead  the  public 
mind ;  and  it  became  every  public  man 
to  tell  the  people  what  was  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  himself  and  his  con¬ 
stituents.  He,  perhaps,  should  not 
have  spoken  on  this  occasion,  were  it 
not  that  it  might  appear  there  was 
some  difference  between  his  present 
sentiments,  and  those  expre^ed  by 
him  last  session.  He  had  before  said, 
and  he  could  not  too  often  repeat  it, 
that  our  position  was  not  such  as  be¬ 
came  this  mighty  nation ;  we  might 


have  given  the  law  to  all  Europe,  in¬ 
stead  of  truckling  to  others.  He  con¬ 
fessed  himself  an  advocate  for  war,  if 
the  aggression  on  Spain  could  not  have 
been  prevented  without  it ;  but,  as  we 
had  not  had  the  honour  of  standing  in 
that  attitude,  we  ought  not  now  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  an  army  which 
was  kept  up,  not  to  terrify  or  annoy 
tyrants  abroad,  but  to  keep  down  the 
people  at  home.  Mr  Hobhouse,  read¬ 
ing  history,  as  he  thought  every  Eng¬ 
lishman  us^  to  read  it,  found,  from 
the  experience  of  all  ages,  that  stand¬ 
ing  armies  had  always  been  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  tyrants.  How  chan¬ 
ge  must  be  the  public  sentiment, when 
Englishmen  can  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  augmentations  to  the  stand¬ 
ing  army  are  mere  matters  of  course, 
and  the  only  discussion  arising  out  of 
it  are  questions  of  how  the  troops  are 
to  be  employed,  whilst  the  great  con¬ 
stitution^  question,  that,  in  time  of 
peace,  we  are  to  maintain  a  great  stand¬ 
ing  army,  is  passed  by  wiAout  obser¬ 
vation.  Those  opinions,  even  if  he 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  hold 
them  singly,  he  was  nevertheless  con¬ 
vinced  were  such  as  deeply  concerned 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution. 
The  absence  of  many  of  the  honour¬ 
able  members  who  usually  supported 
the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  the 
question,  was  among  many  lamentable 
proofs  of  the  habit  of  supineness  and 
insensibility  to  this  subject,  which  was 
gradually  creeping  in  where  it  had 
never  before  been  observed. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply,  treated 
very  lightly  the  representations  of  Mr 
Hobhouse,  admitted  by  himself  to  meet 
with  no  support  among  his  own  party. 
He  denied  that  there  had  been' any 
understanding  whatever  of  the  intend¬ 
ed  reduction  alluded  to  by  Mr  Hume. 
He  replied  also  to  some  strictures 
which  had  been  made  on  the  mode  of 
relieving  regiments  abroad. 

Mr  Calci^  conceived  that  the  ad- 
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dition  proposed  could  not  be  objected 
to ;  and,  though  Mr  Hume  pressed  a 
division,  he  could  not  carry  with  him 
more  than  10  against  102. 

On  the  28th  February,Sir  H.  Hard> 
inge  brought  forward  the  Ordnance 
estimates.  There  was  a  reduction  in 
every  department.  The  total  sum  of 
the  Ordnwce  estimates  was  978,342/., 
being  less  than  last  year  by  91,658/.  If 
from  that  was  deducted  the  sum  for 
the  Ordnance  barracks,  24,000/.,  the 
didierence  in  favour  of  this  year  would 
be  67,000/.  Upon  the  ordinary  de> 
par  tment,  there  was  a  saving  of 1 5,588/., 
composed  of  6OOOI.  less  ror  the  civil 
estimates,  1500/.  less  for  the  Military 
Academy,  3000/.  less  for  artillery 
clothing,  and  some  other  reductions. 
Upon  the  extraordinaries,  there  was  a 
reduction  of  55,000/.,  but  that,  be 
should  state,  was  rather  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  asuspension  of  expenditure  than  as 
a  saving.  The  permanent  savings  were 
5000/.  in  the  storekeeper’s  department, 
6OOOI.  in  stores,  ana  1500/.  in  small 
arms.  The  next,  being  the  third  item, 
was  the  unprovided  charge,  which 
was  reduced  to  1090/.  This  saving  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of 
short  accounts,  and  he  was  glad  that  it 
had  been  effected,  as  it  was  a  branch  of 
which  the  House  was  always  jealous, 
because  it  was  an  expenditure  neces¬ 
sarily  incurred  without  the  sanction  of 
the  House.  These  three  items  would 
shew  a  total  charge,  after  deducting 
141, 000/.  for  the  saving  and  old  stores, 
of  616,000/.  for  the  CTOctive  charge  of 
the  land  service  of  the  Ordnance,  be¬ 
ing  97,000/.  less  than  what  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  of  1817  recommend¬ 
ed.  If  they  further  deducted  the 
24,000/.  for  Ordnance  barracks,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  barrack  department,  the 
estimates  of  the  year  would  be  below 
what  that  Finance  Committee  stated 
the  permanent  establishment  could  be 
reduced  to,  by  55,000/.  An  additional 
18,000/.  h^  been  required  for  repairs 


of  barracks  in  Ireland ;  and  the  com¬ 
missariat  of  stores  required  90,000/. 
extra  for  ircm  bedsteads  to  the*  sol¬ 
diers. 

Mr  Hume,  notwithstanding  these 
favourable  statements,  contend^  that 
the  reduction  was  still  not  such  as  the 
country  had  a  right  to  expect.  The 
whole  amount  of  decrease  was  not 
more  than  92>000/.  compared  with  the 
estimates  of  181 9.  The  expenditure 
was  now  two-thirds  more  than  that  of 
his  golden  era,  1792.  In  1792  it  was 
442,000/. ;  in  1817  it  was  1,284,000/.; 
in  I8I9  it  was  1,212,000/. ;  in  1821 
it  was  1,326,000/.;  in  1822  it  was 
1,244,000/. ;  in  1 823  it  was  1,2 17,000/.  ; 
and  now  it  was  come  down  to  1 , 1 1 9,000/. 
When  Mr  Hume,  last  year,  contended 
against  the  appointment  of  the  Lieiit.- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  it  was  main¬ 
tained  that  the  business  could  not  m 
on  without  that  officer,  and  yet  the 
fact  turned  out  to  be,  that  Lord  Beres- 
ford  had  been  absent  at  Lisbim  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  time. — The  answer 
made  was,  that  Lord  Beresford,  be¬ 
ing  requested  by  the  Master  General, 
in  November  last,  to  return,  had  sent 
home  his  resignation.  In  consideration 
of  his  merits,  however,  extraordinary 
exertions  were  made  to  keep  the  office 
open  for  him,  till  last  week,  when  he 
finally  wrote,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  return  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  then  conferred  the  office 
on  Sir  Charles  Murray.  Mr  Hume, 
however,  called  for  a  vote  to  reduce 
10,000/.  on  the  proposed  salaries.  It 
was  negatived  by  89  to  19-  The  only 
other  contested  point  was  the  Bar¬ 
rack  Department,  which  Mr  Hume 
contended  was  carried  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  too  highly  paid.  He  was 
joined  by  Colonel  Davies  and  Sir  J. 
Newport ;  and  Mr  Hobhouse  complain¬ 
ed,  that  whereas  one  or  two  years  ago 
they  had  fifteen  or  twenty  divisions 
upon  this  subject,  now  they  could 
not  get  up  one. .  A  division  was  accord- 
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ly  got  up,  by  Mr  Hume’a  moving  a 
reduction  from  114,000/.  to  100,000/L 
The  sense  of  the  House  appeared  less 
decided  upon  this  motion,  which  was 
rejected  only  by  95  to  38. 

The  removal  of  taxes  on  commodi¬ 
ties  is  an  operation  not  hailed  with  an 
applause  so  unanimous  as  might  at 
first  sight  be  imagined.  There  can 
seldom  fail  to  be  some  class,  whose  in¬ 
terest,  which  they  now  advance  as  a 
vested  right,  is  not  injuriously  affect¬ 
ed  by  that  measure.  The  first  rumour 
of  the.  remission  of  the  duty  on  sea¬ 
borne  coals  alarmed  the  western  and 
inland  proprietors,  who  even  poured 
in  petitions  a^inst  the  measure.  When 
again  it  was  discovered  that  the  Chan- 
cdlor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to 
repeal  the  absurd  restriction  against 
introducing  more  than  50,000  tons  of 
inland  coals  into  London,  and  to  8ul>> 
stitute  a  duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  chaldron, 
instead  of  that  of  10s.,  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  operated  as  a  prohibition,  the 
owners  of  northern  coal  took  the  alarm  ; 
and  indeed  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  duty  on  inland  coal  should  be  low¬ 
er  than  that  brought  by  sea.  After  a 
good  deal  of  discussion,  however,  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  western  proprie¬ 
tors,  ministers  adhered  to  the  original 
project,  which  was  accordingly  carried. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  improper 
subject  of  taxation  than  coal ;  and,  so 
fiu*  as  it  was  relieved  of  duty,  good, 
was  done  ;  and  we  hope  the  very  first 
opportunity  will  be  taken  to  exempt  al¬ 
together  one  of  the  prime  necessaries 
of  life,  and  materials  of  manufacture. 
A  member,  indeed,  said  he  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  window-tax ;  that  he  thought 
li^ht  more  important  than  heat.  But, 
wiUiout  entering  into  a  comparative 
discussion  on  these  primary  elements 
of  human  comfort,  it  may  just  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  light  admitted  by  more 
than  five  windows  is  a  decided  luxury; 
while  the  poor  Londoner,  who  perhaps 
receives  it  only  by  a  single  aperture. 


cannot  obtain  a  spark  of  fire  to  warm 
himself  and  dress  his  victuals,  without 
paying  a  high  duty. 

According  to  tlie  act  by  which,  two 
years  before,  the  salt-duty  had  been 
reduced-  from  Ids.  to  28.  per  bushel, 
the  whole  duty  was  to  expire  on  the 
Ist  January,  1825.  As  the  tax,  how¬ 
ever,  at  its  reduced  rate,  had  proved 
very  productive,  ministers  shewed  a 
certain  hankering  after  its  continu¬ 
ance  ;  and  Mr  Wodehouse,  taking  the 
field  in  their  cause,  announced  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  continuance  of  the  duty. 
A  general,  however,  and  indeed  just, 
dissatisfaction,  was  shewn  at  this  pro¬ 
ject  ;  and  ministers,  when  it  txune 
to  the  point,  declared  their  determi¬ 
nation  to  keep  full  faith  with  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  consented  that  all  duty  on  salt 
should  cease  on  the  1st  January,  1825. 

In  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  rum,  which  brought  it  to  the 
level  of  that  on  British  spirits,  the 
West  India  proprietors  \irged,  that 
this  reduction  brought  a  relief  very 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  and  dis¬ 
tress  under  which  they  laboured.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  distillers,  and  even 
the  land-holders,  complained  of  the 
measure,  as  tending  to  diminish  the 
market  for  British  spirits.  The  bill 
was  carried  through,  however,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  paid  to  these  neutrali¬ 
zing  objections.  > 

The  malt  and  beer  duties,  a  source 
of  revenue  highly  productive  to  the 
government,  and  burdensome  to  the 
people,  were  brought  this  year  under 
a  good  deal  of  discussion.  The  levying 
of  duty  on  the  same  article,  at  succes¬ 
sive  stages  of  its  production,  rendered 
the  machinery  complicated  and  costly. 
Mr  Maberly  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
system,  already  suggested  by  Smith, 
of  laying  the  whole  duty  upon  the  malt. 
Mr  Robinson  observed,  that  the  malt 
duties  were  already  subject  to  much 
evasion,  which  would  be  practised  to  a 
greater  extent,  if  the  whole  weight 
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were  laid  on  them.  He  threw  out  eren 
a  aurmise,  which,  however,  was  in¬ 
dignantly  repelled  by  the  members  con¬ 
nected  with  the  brewing  interest,  that 
a  mixture  of  unmalted  grain  might  be 
resorted  to.  Admitting,  however,  the 
inequality  which  arose  from  the  same 
duty  being  imposed  upon  varying 
strengths  of  beer,  he  proposed  a  gra¬ 
duate  scale,  according  to  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  malt  employe.  The  tax  was 
thus  clearly  rendered  more  equal ;  but 
the  complication  introduce  could  not 
but  increase  the  difficulty  of  survey, 
and  the  opportunities  of  evasion.  It 
was,  moreover,  a  subject  of  complaint, 
especially  from  Scotland,  that  this 
equalization  materially  raise  the  du¬ 
ties  upon  some  of  the  species  that 
were  manufacture  on  the  greatest 
scale.  In  consequence  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  nuide  upon  tnese  grounds,  the  pro¬ 
position  was  given  up  for  the  present, 
and  only  a  new  regulation  intniduce 
as  to  licences.  Brewers  were  allowe 
to  retail  their  own  beer,  under  licences 
at  moderate  rates.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  equity  of  this  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  a  palpable  infringement 
of  natural  right,  to  prevent  a  brewer 
from  selling  his  own  Wr  to  the  public. 
At  the  same  time,  unless  in  the  case 
of  small  country  towns,  it  would  be, 
we  apprehend,  under  a  false  estimate 
of  expediency,  that  a  brewer  should 
think  of  uniting  the  two  trades  of  ma¬ 
king  and  retailing  beer.  A  graduated 
scale  of  licence  was  adopted,  varying 
from  10s.  upon  the  annual  sale  of  20 
gallons,  to  15/.  upon  that  of  10,000 
gallons ;  while  all  whosold  above  40,000 
gallons  were  to  pay  75l.  A  license 
duty  is  essentially  an  unequal  tax,  aud 
it  has  only  the  good  quality  of  being 
simple,  easily  collected,  and  free  from 
harassing  survey.  But  when  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  system  of  survey,  it  seems 
to  lose  these  advantages  ;  or  if,  as  in  the 
present  case,  a  system  of  survey  al¬ 
ready  exists,  why  not  lay  the  whole 


duty  upon  the  quantity  ascertained  by 
that  survey  ?  To  do  otherwise  seems 
an  unnecessary  complication.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  if  anything  like 
thorough  equality  was  aimed  at,  it  was 
very  far  from  being  attained.  Thus, 
if  the  license  corresponding  to  20  gal¬ 
lons  was  10s.,  and  that  to  50  gallons 
1/.,  the  license  corresponding  to 
10,000  gallons  should  have  been  200/., 
instead  of  15/.,  and  40,000  ^lons 
should  have  required  800/.  The  tax 
was  therefore  still  excessively  unequal; 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be,  in  the 
case  of  retmling  brewers,  any  room  for 
that  discouragement  of  little  dealers, 
which  Smith  allows  may  be  proper 
in  the  case  of  common  alehouses.  Re¬ 
tailers  of  beer  to  be  consumed  out  of 
their  premises,  were  allowed  on  the 
same  terms  as  brewers ; — a  good  re¬ 
gulation. 

The  leather  tax  was  one  of  those, 
for  the  remission  of  which  the  opposi¬ 
tion  members  most  earnestly  pressed. 
It  had  been  already  reduced,  but,  on 
the  18th  May,  Mr  Calcraft  brought  in 
a  motion  for  its  total  repeal,  to  com¬ 
mence  from  July  1825.  He  represent¬ 
ed  it  as  most  impolitic  and  unproduc¬ 
tive,  collected  with  great  expense,  and 
producing  only  300,000/.  It  drew  much 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and 
put  little  into  the  Exchequer.  The 
diminution  of  the  duty  could  not  fail, 
in  the  long  run,  to  reduce  the  price  of 
the  article.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  admitted  the  objectionable 
character  of  the  tax,  and  said,  that, 
having  had  to  consider  the  repeal  of 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  four  millions 
and  a  half,  this  had  come  in  for  a 
share  of  his  attention.  But  he  concei¬ 
ved  that  there  were  more  urgent  ob¬ 
jects  ; — the  coal  duties,  the  Scots  spi¬ 
rit  duties,  which  created  so  much  in¬ 
convenience  on  the  Border,  the  tobac¬ 
co  duty,  which  was  4s.  while  its  price 
was  3d.  per  lb. — Mr  Canning  com¬ 
plained  of  this  way  of  cutting  up  in 
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detail  the  financial  plan,  which  had 
received  the  general  approbation  of 
the  House.  They  had  begun  with  the 
window  tax,  then  with  the  house  tax, 
then  the  assessed  taxes,  afterwards 
came  the  coal  tax,  now  the  leather.— 
Sir  J.  Yorke,  however,  derided,  with 
some  reason,  the  idea  of  putting  *'  a 
filthy  poison  like  tobacco”  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  leather,  a  necessary  of  life — 
The  arguments  of  ministers,  which 
were  not,  perhaps,  very  triumphant, 
procured  only  the  somewhat  narrow 
m^ority  of  71  to  55. 

The  assessed  taxes,  however,  form¬ 
ed  the  point  on  which  the  opponents 
of  ministers  drew  forth  their  main 
strength.  These  taxes,  however,  as 
formerly  observed,  are  far  from  being 
the  most  objectionable  that  can  be  im¬ 
posed.  They  fall  chiefly  on  luxuries, 
are  easily  collected,  and  do  not  embar¬ 
rass  the  trading  operations  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Being  paid,  however,  direct  from 
the  pockets  of  the  contributors  into 
those  of  government,  they  are  more 
felt,  and  consequently  more  unpopu¬ 
lar,  than  those  which  merely  operate 
by  enhancing  the  price  of  commodities. 
The  public,  also,  in  consequence  of 
certain  authoritative  paragraphs  which 
appeared  in  the  journals,  had  been 
worked  up  into  a  belief,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  session  would  be  signalized  by  a 
general  repeal  of  these  taxes.  No  real 
source  could  be  discovered  whence 
funds  could  be  drawn,  adeijuate  to  such 
a  purpose.  Still  the  public  felt  disap¬ 
points,  when,  instead  of  this  exten¬ 
sive  boon,  they  were  presented  only 
with  a  few  cuttings  and  parings  from 
some  of  the  minor  olnects  of  taxation. 
The  parliamentary  chiefs,  who  claim¬ 
ed  this  repeal,  failed  not,  therefore,  to 
experience  a  certain  support  from  the 
nation. 

Mr  Hobhouse,  on  the  2d  March, 
brought  forward  a  proposition  for  the 


repeal  of  the  house  and  window  tax. 
He  expressed  satisfaction  in  general 
with  the  financial  measures  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  country  was  impro¬ 
ving^,  and  that  agriculture  was  reco¬ 
vering  ;  but  the  prosperity  of  this  last 
branch  he  considered  as  resting  upon 
a  very  precarious  basis,  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  ports  would  bring  in  a  fresh 
inundation  offoreign  grain.  He  thought 
it  was  very  idle  to  attempt  employing 
the  small  surplus  of  revenue  in  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund ;  ana  as  for  spending  it  in  the 
building  of  churches,  he  conceived  it, 
in  the  aistressed  state  of  the  country, 
to  be  little  better  than  sacrilege.  With 
respect  to  this  particular  tax,  it  was 
the  most  oppressive,  and  the  most  un¬ 
equal.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  pro¬ 
perty  tax.  The  owner  of  a  house  to 
the  amount  of  2001.  a-year  paid  421. 
for  the  house  and  window  tu,  while 
the  owner  of  land  to  the  same  amount 
paid  only  28l.  Ir.  He  was  justified  in 
calling  for  the  total  repeal  of  this  tax ; 
and  he  thought  the  whole  of  the  as¬ 
sessed  taxes  ^ould  be  done  away ;  but, 
for  the  present  year,  he  should  confine 
himself  to  the  house  and  window  tax. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  sensible  that  the  application  of  the 
existing  surplus  to  a  sinking  fund,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  reduction  of  taxes,  was 
not  a  popular  measure ;  but  he  could 
not  sacrifice  to  a  temporary  popularity 
those  great  principles  which  he  deem¬ 
ed  essential  to  the  welfare  of  states. 
There  had  been  already  remitted  seven 
millions  of  taxes  entire,  besides  nearly 
four  millions  reduced  on  articles  still 
subject  to  taxation. — After  some  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  motion  was  negatived  by 
155  to  88. 

So  little  was  Mr  Maberly  discoura¬ 
ged  by  the  result  of  this  motion,  that, 
on  the  10th  May,  he  brought  forward 
another,  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  as- 
14 
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seMed  taxes.  He  argued  at  some  length 
against  the  utility  of  tlie  sinking* 
fund.  He  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  answer  at  any  great  length  the  state¬ 
ments  which  had  been  put  forth  with 
respect  to  the  pretended  benefits  which 
resulted  from  a  sinking  fund.  It  would 
take  a  more  able  calculator  than  he  was 
to  discover  where  the  sinking  fund  had 
existed  since  the  year  1792.  He  chal¬ 
lenged  any  member  of  that  House  to 
prove  that  a  sinking  fund  had  been  in 
existence  from  the  year  1792  down  to 
1819>  If  the  funds  should  continue  to 
advance,  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 

re  that  any  reduction  of  debt  could 
eflTected  with  a  sinking  fund  of  five 
millions.  Such  a  sinking  fund  would 
be  of  no  more  importance  than  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  ocean.  When  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  stated  that 
he  wanted  900,000/.  for  churches,  pa¬ 
laces,  and  pictures,  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  House  that  the  wants  of 
the  country  had  been  trifled  with.  He 
would  now  state  to  the  House  the 
taxes  which  he  proposed  to  repeal. 
They  were  the  house  and  window  du¬ 
ties,  the  horse  and  agricultural  horse 
tax,  the  tax  on  carnages  and  carts, 
the  tax  on  coachmakers’  licences,  the 
tax  on  hair-powder  and  armorial-bear¬ 
ings,  the  composition  for  the  above,&c., 
amounting  altogether  to  3,560,000/. 
a-year.  If  the  House  should  think  pro- 

Eer  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  those  taxes, 
e  could  see  no  reason  why  the  whole 
expense  of  collecting  them,  amounting 
to  300,000/.,  should  not  also  be  got 
rid  of.  If  the  taxes  should  be  repealed, 
there  could  be  no  pretence  for  retain¬ 
ing  any  part  of  the  expense  of  collect¬ 
ing  them,  except,  ind^,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  aflbrding  retired  allowances  to 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  that 
service.  He  considered  it  a  gloomy 
prospect,  that,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  plan  were  adhered  to,  the 


country  could  have  no  prospect  of  any 
forther  reduction  of  taxes  till  the  year 
1829. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
conceived  he  had  very  little  to  add  to 
what  he  had  formerly  replied  to  Mr 
Hobhouse.  The  measure  now  propo¬ 
sed  being  an  extension  of  the  former 
one,  the  same  objections  would  ajqily 
to  it,  in  a  stronger  degree.  He  was 
unwilling  to  deal  in  prospects,  either 
gloomy  or  brilliant,  as  to  future  years ; 
but,  when  3,200,000/.  had  been  re¬ 
mitted  last  year,  and  1,250,000/.  in 
the  present,  he  thought  ministers  had 
sufficiently  proved  their  disposition  to 
do  every  thing  possible  for  the  relief 
of  the  nation.  Although  Mr  Mabcrly's 
motion,  therefore,  was  seconded  by  Mr 
Hume  and  Lord  Milton,  it  was  nega¬ 
tived  by  a  majority  of  171  to  78. 

These  preliminary  points  having 
thus  been  adjusted,  the  minister,  on 
the  8th  May,  presented  the  following 
budget,  or  general  summary 

The  supplies  already  voted  by  the 
House  amounted  to  £ 1 8,284,7 1 4 
Of  which  there  had 
been  appropriated. 

For  the  Army  .  .  .  7,438,576 
The  Navy  ....  5,762,893 
The  Ordnance  .  .  .  1,410,044 
Miscellaneous  services  2,623,201 
Exchequer  bills  .  .  1,050,000 

Total  £18,284,714 
There  had  also  been  voted  in  supply 
the  sum  of  30,000,000/.  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  paying  off  Exchequer  bills  to 
a  like  amount,  which  were  outstand¬ 
ing  in  January  1824.  The  whole  sum, 
however,  which  was  required  for  this 
service  was  34,031,000/.  'There  of 
course  remained,  after  the  30,000,000/. 
which  he  had  stated  to  be  already  vo¬ 
ted,  4,031,000/.  to  be  provided.  Ho 
woiild  presentljr  state  how  he  propo¬ 
sed  to  deal  with  that  charge.  He 
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would  DOW  go  over  the  votes  which 
the  House  had  already  sanctioned  to 
meet  the  supplies  of  the  year.— 

They  had  granted,  in  annual  duties, 
sugar  duties,  and  duties  on  foreign 
spirits,  ....  iES,000,000 

For  naval  and  military 
pensions,  ....  4,620,000 

Payment  from  the  East 
India  Company,  in 
conformity  with  the 
arrangement  made  * 

last  year  on  account 
of  half-pay,  and  other 
charges  for  officers 
and  troops  serving  in 
the  East  Indies,  .  .  50,000 

There  was  also  a  small 
suiplus  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  for  last 
year  of  .....  41,597 

Gi^tsforpuhlicworks,  .  100,000 

And  for  tne  contribu¬ 
tion  from  official  sa¬ 
laries,  .  50,000 

This  contribution  was  made  under  an 
Order  in  Council  in  1822,  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  which,  the  great  Officers  of 
State,  and  other  persons  in  official  si¬ 
tuations,  transfer^  10  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  their  salaries  to  the  public. 
That  sum  was  so  contributed  in  imitar 
tion  of  his  Majesty,  who  had  given  up 
30,0001.  from  the  civil  list,  and  it 
bad  been  arranged  that  it  should  not  go 
to  the  consolidated  fund,  but  brought 
in  aid  of  the  ways  and  means  of  each 
year.  It  was,  therefore,  unnecessary 
that  it  should  be  voted,  though  he  was 
free  to  take  it  as  an  item  in  the  Ways 
and  Means.  The  several  sums  which 
he  had  enumerated  would  be  found  to 
amount  to  7,861,5971.  He  then  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  10,600,000/.  as  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  consoli^ted  fund,  after 
paying  all  charges  on  it,  and  he  would 
now  state  how  this  surplus  arose  in 
the  present  year.  He  had  estimated, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present 


session,  that  the  revenue  for  1824 
would  amount  to  .  .  £51,265,000 
Adding  to  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  repayment 
of  the  Austrian  loan, 
which  came  into  this 

year, .  1,422,000 

And  sums  recovered 
from  certain  public 
Accountants,  .  .  ;  222,000 

Give  a  total  of  £52,909,000 
This  sum,'  however,  he  did  not  take 
to  the  consolidated  fund,  as  3,000,000/1 
were  to  be  deducted  frvm  it,  which 
arose  from  other  sources  than  the  re- 
^ar  supplies  of  the  year.  He  had, 
however,  as  he  had  shewn,  ways  and 
means ‘for  the  current  year,  amount¬ 
ing  to  . £52,909,000 

But  from  these  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  deduct,  for 
the  probable  falling 
off  on  accountof  taxes 
repealed,  ....  1,200,000 

There  would  then  re¬ 
main  .  .  •  .  £51,709,000 

He  would  deduct,  for 
aids  not  connected 
with  the  regular  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  year, 

3,000,000/.,  and  for 
deficiency  of  reve¬ 
nue,  and  repayments 
on  account  of  the  silk 
duties,  1,200,0004 ; 
in  all . £4,200,000 

And  there  would  re¬ 
main,  on  account  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  £48,707,500 

The  expenditure  for  the 
present  year  he  had 
estimated  at  .  .  £38,057,600 

Which  left  a  surplus  of 
nearly . £10,650,000 
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The  only  farther  measure  he  had  to 
submit,  was  an  operation  on  the  great 
sum  of  Exchequer  bills  nowin  circula¬ 
tion.  This  amounted  to  a  little  more 
than  84,000,000/.,  bearing  an  interest 
of  2d.  per  cent  per  day.  He  proposed 
to  transfer  four  millions  of  these  to 
the  remlar  funded  debt,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  the  interest  on  the  rest  per 
day.  This  would  produce  an  annual 


saving  of  between  two  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds. 

We  may  finally  notice,  that  t  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  almost 
spontaneously,  came  forward,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  intention  to  remit  the 
taxes  on  law-proceedings,  a  measure 
clearly  just  and  expedient,  and  which 
gave  general  satisfaction. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


liberal  Commercial  Policy  adopted  by  Minister* — Opposition  to  it.— Removal 
Restrictions  on  the  Silk  Trade — The  Wool  Traae. — Reduction  of  Linen 
Bounties. — Disposition  to  farm  Joint  Stock  Companies — Some  Observations 
OH  their  Tendency. —  West  India  Company.— Repeal  of  Restrictions  on  Ma¬ 
rine  Insurance— Marine  Insurance  Company. 


This  was  a  busy  sessioa,  in  regard  to 
commerce.  Those  great  principles  of  li¬ 
berty,  which  had  l^n  avowedly  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  present  ministry,  but  had 
hitherto  been  brought  into  action  only' 
by  timid  and  incipient  steps,  were  now 
brought  forward  on  a  great  scale,  and 
with  intimations  of  their  future  more 
complete  and  unoualified  adoption.  As 
the  leading  memners  of  the  Whig,  and 
even  of  the  popular  side,  had  either 
formed  for  themselves,  or  imbibed  from 
Mr  Ricardo,  similar  views  as  to  this 
branch  of  policy,  the  measures  of  go¬ 
vernment  were  powerfully  seconded, 
and  their  success  could  scarcely  admit 
of  doubt.  At  the  same  time,  as  the 
machinery  of  the  new  arrangements 
rolled  on,  a  large  mass  of  resistance, 
from  various  quarters,  was  insensibly 
collected.  There  were  many,  both  old 
Whin  and  old  Tories,  who  stuck  to 
the  md  English  mercantile  policy,  and 
had  many  plausible  common-places  to 
urge  in  its  defence.  It  was  under  this 
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system  that  England  had  prospered  for 
centuries ;  we  had  had  experience  of 
it,  and  we  had  none  of  those  new-fan- 

fled  notions  which  were  now  the  rage, 
t  was  represented  as  a  kind  of  mw- 
ness  to  pay  our  money  for  the  foreign 
fabrics  which  our  own  manufacturers, 
if  they  had  only  a  little  of  what  is  called 
protection,  could  easily  supply.  These 
arguments  and  prejudices  were  second¬ 
ed  by  the  extensive  private  interests, 
which  every  such  change  unfavourably 
affected.  Petition  after  petition  was 
poured  in,  representing,  in  the  most 
exaggerate  and  doleful  terms,  the 
evils  to  which  British  interests  would 
be  exposed  from  this  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  Meantime,  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  introduction  of  cheaper  and 
better  commodities,  being  diffused  ovmr 
the  whole  mass  of  the  nation,  were  not 
the  business  or  the  benefit  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  person.  The  public  did  not 
come  forward  in  theirown  behalf;  thw 
had  a  tendency  to  think,  that  people 
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belonging  to  the  trade  would  be  the 
best  judges,  and  were  patriotically 
willing  to  sacrifice  this  small  interest 
of  their  own,  for  what  they  might  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  the  public  benefit.  For 
these  causes,  the  opposition  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  improFed  system  of 
political  economy  is  not  only  power¬ 
ful,  but,  perhaps,  on  the  increase. 

All  these  conflicting  sentiments  and 
principles  were  brought  into  play  by 
the  proposed  change  on  the  silk  du¬ 
ties,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  deci¬ 
ded  theatres  of  commercial  warfare 
between  the  rival  nations  of  England 
and  France.  To  exclude  the  silks  of 
France,  as  the  article  in  which  alone 
we  were  obliged  to  confess  a  humbling 
inferiority,  had  been  a  favourite  stroke 
of  the  old  commercial  policy.  Under 
the  prohibitory  system  thus  prompted, 
there  had  grown  up  an  extensive  and 
extending  manufacture.  Silks  were 
becoming  a  British  staple,  and  had 
even  begun  to  be  exported.  There 
were,  therefore,  large  interests  liable 
to  be  afiPected  by  its  free  import  from 
a  rival  country,  so  long  celebrated  as 
the  main  seat  of  this  manufacture. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered,  that  when  the 
plan  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  was  announced,  it  should  excite 
a  pretty  strong  sensation  among  all 
concerned  with  the  trade  in  silk.  On 
the  6th  March,  Mr  Baring,  in  present¬ 
ing  a  petition  from  Taunton,  brought 
the  subject  before  the  notice  of  the 
bouse.  He  declared  himself,  though 
an  advocate  for  free  trade  in  general, 
an  enemy  ^o  this  measure.  He  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  skill  of  the  French  in 
dying,  produced  by  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  that  art,  and  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  labour,  would  enable  them  de¬ 
cidedly  to  undersell  our  manufactu¬ 
rers.  He  laid  down  the  broad  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  no  partial  alterations  of  this 
nature  should  be  made  till  the  legis¬ 
lature  should  begin  with  the  corn- 


laws,  which  raised  the  price  of  bread 
and  the  wages  of  labour.  Mr  Ba¬ 
ring,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
greatly  abated  his  professions  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  free  trade,  by  stating,  that 
he  wished  it  only  so  far  as  that  this 
country  might  b^nie  the  entrepot  of 
the  world,  but  not  to  open  a  free  en¬ 
trance  to  the  manufactures  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Mr  Denman  urged,  in  pre¬ 
ference,  the  repeal  of  taxes  wnich 
would  be  sensibly  and  generally  felt ; 
and  Mr  Ellice,  joining  with  Mr  Ba¬ 
ring  in  thinking,  that  the  beginning 
ought  to  be  made  with  the  corn-laws, 
conceived  also,  that  the  first  alteration 
of  the  system  should  be  in  some  branch 
of  our  industry  not  so  liable  to  the 
competition  of  foreigners.  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  and  Mr  Peel  obrerved,  that  to  de¬ 
lay  till  the  corn-laws  were  repealed, 
was  to  put  olF  to  a  period  quite  inde¬ 
finite  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
on  trade.  Mr  Hume,  in  the  most  de¬ 
cided  manner,  here  mined  ministers 
a^inst  the  Whigs,  dj  the  evidence 
given  before  the  committee,  this  fact 
seemed  to  be  established,  that  if  the 
raw  material  of  silk  could  be  obtain¬ 
ed  upon  as  easy  terms  as  raw  cotton, 
there  was  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  excel  other  nations  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  silk  as  we  did  in  cotton. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  wise 
measure  ?  Why,  to  take  25  per  cent 
oflT  the  price  of  the  raw  article,  and  to 
throw  much  more  extensive  employ¬ 
ment  into  the  hands  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  ;  for  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  this  reduction 
would  be  an  increased  consumption ; 
and  that,  therefore,  every  man  now 
petitioning  against  it  from  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  case,  would  be  immediate¬ 
ly  benefited  by  having  full  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  Mr  Hume  would  venture 
to  predict,  that  every  silk-weaver’s 
wages  would  be  increa^  25  per  cent 
beyond  what  they  had  been  for  the  last 
six  months. 
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Notwithstanding  the  brisk  oppoei> 
tion  encountered  in  the  outset,  the 
bill  made  its  way.  To  soften  the  ob¬ 
jections  made  by  the  manufacturers, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed 
to  grant  a  drawback  on  the  silks  ac¬ 
tually  on  hand,  provided  they  were 
bonded  by  the  25th  of  March.  Fi¬ 
nally,  to  break  the  immediate  pressure 
of  foreign  competition,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  admission  of  foreign  silks  at 
30  per  cent,  should  not  take  place  till 
July  1825.  With  these  qualitications, 
although  the  opponents  of  the  bill  in¬ 
sisted  on  being  heard  by  counsel  against 
it,  this  did  not  prevent  it  from  being 
ultimately  carried  in  a  manner  to¬ 
lerably  harmonious.  At  the  same 
time,  the  absurd  regulations  respect¬ 
ing  the  wages  of  the  trade  in  London 
and  Dublin,  were  done  away  with,  and 
thus  every  part  was  left,  or  soon  to  be 
left,  in  that  unshackled  state  which  an 
enlightened  policy  dictated. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  stated  the  amount  of  the  draw¬ 
back  to  be  paid  on  silk  goods  on  hand 
as  not  likely  to  exceed  300,000/.  On 
the  8th  May,  however,  when  bringing 
forward  the  budget,  he  mentioned  that 
it  would  approa^  500,000/.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  exceeded  what  be  had  flattered 
himself  would  be  the  amount,  but  it 
fell  infinitely  short  of  the  enormous 
sum  which  it  had  been  held  out  to 
them  would  be  necessary,  and  so  held 
out  to  terrify  them  out  of  a  measure, 
which,  sound  in  principle,  far  from 
realizing  the  evils  which  bad  been  an¬ 
ticipated  by  some,  would,  he  was  con¬ 
fident,  produce  that  great  and  general 
benefit  which  he  ana  others  who  sup¬ 
ported  it  had  calculated  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  It  was  a  subject  of  just  con¬ 
gratulation  to  the  House,  that  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  that  kind,  conflicting  with  so 
many  established  opinions  and  inte¬ 
rests,  should  have  been  carried  into 
effect  as  this  had  been.  The  indivi¬ 
duals  who  had,  in  the  first  instance. 


been  alarmed  at  the  proposition,  had, 
in  their  efforts  to  induce  Parliament 
to  reject  it,  conducted  themselves  in 
that  way  which  had  always  distin¬ 
guished  their  proceedings,  and  which 
entitled  them  to  the  kindest  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  whenever  aught 
which  affected  their  interests  might 
be  brought  into  discussion.  It  was 
highly  satisfiictory  to  know  that  the 
change  had  been  so  quietly  effected, 
and  be  begged  to  state  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  this  might  be  regarded 
as  the  triumph  of  truth  over  preju¬ 
dice,  on  which  those  b^  whom  it  had 
been  achieved  had  a  right  to  congra¬ 
tulate  both  the  Parliament  and  the 
country.  The  500,000/.  repaid  to 
effect  this  object,  those  who  wished  to 
act  on  sound  principles,  as  well  as 
talk  of  them,  (which  almost  every  one 
was  given  to  do,)  would  consider  to  be 
money  well  laid  out.  It  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  silk  trade  in  a  constant 
state  of  activity  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  had  served  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  individuals  who  might 
otherwise  have  opposed  the  new  mea¬ 
sures. 

Mr  Robinson  extended  the  system 
of  free  trade  to  that  of  wool,  long  con¬ 
sidered  the  main  staple  of  British  ma¬ 
nufacturing  industry,  and  still  its 
most  genuine  and  native  branch. 
Wool  was  also  an  extensive  a^cul- 
tural  product ;  and  in  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  growers  and  the  consumers, 
whom  the  legislature  was  equally 
anxious  to  favour,  a  sort  of  compro¬ 
mise  had  been  formed,  not  of  mutual 
freedom,  but  of  mutual  restriction. 
The  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
British  wool  was  a  monopoly  of  the 
manufacturer  against  the  agricultu¬ 
rist,  in  return  for  which,  the  latter  re¬ 
ceived  a  duty  of  sixpence  per  pound 
on  all  wool  imported.  Trade,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  manufacture,  all  suffered  by 
this  system.  Mr  Robinson,  therefore, 
introduced  a  motion,  by  which  expor- 
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tatio’n  was  to  be  freely  |)crniitted  at  a' 
duty  of  twopence  per  |M>und,  while 
the  duties  on  importation  were  to  be 
reduced  to  one  penny  per  pound.  This 
bill  was  generally  welcomed  by  tbe 
enlighten^  part  of  tbe  House,  yet  it 
pas^  not  uncontrorerted ;  for  thoup^h 
it  benefited  both  parties  in  some  of  its 
bearings,  k  injured  both  in  others.  Mr 
Curtis,  on  the  2l8t  May,  when  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  be  gone  into,  opposed  it 
strenuously,  declaring,  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  free  trade  had  been  carried  to 
a  kind  of  frenay.  Mr  Stuart  Wort- 
ley  insisted,  that  we  were  thus  losing 
an  inraluable  advantage,  since  the  long 
wool  of  England  was  altogether  pecu¬ 
liar  to  k,  and  could  not  be  produced 
in  any  other  country ;  but  Mr  Charles 
Grant  considered  this  as  on  a  level 
with  the  old  opinion,  that  Spanish 
wool  could  not  be  produced  out  of 
Spain.  Sir  E.  Knatchbull  moved  the 
rrauction  of  the  export  duty  from  2d. 
to  id.,  which  was  carriM  by  102 
against  83,  and  certainly  improved 
the  bill,  as  we  really  do  not  see  why 
there  should  be  any  duty  at  all  either 
on  import  or  export. 

Among  other  branches  of  the  libe¬ 
ral  system  now  brought  into  action, 
was  that  of  gradually  withdrawing 
those  bounties  on  exportation  by  which 
a  great  portion  of  the  national  trea¬ 
sure  was  expended  in  efforts  to  sup¬ 
port  trades,  which,  if  they  could  not 
support  themselves,  were  not  worth 
retaining.  The  only  manufacture 
which  it  had  been  attempted  to  sup¬ 
port  in  this  manner,  was  that  of  linen, 
111  which  there  was  annually  spent 
about  200,000f.,  which  it  was  now 
proposed  gradually  to  withdraw.  The 
reduction,  commencing  at  next  Janu¬ 
ary,  Was  to  make  annual  progress,  till, 
in  five  years,  the  bounty  was  to  cease 
altogether.  Considerable  opposition 
was  made  to  this  measure  from  Scot¬ 
land,  and  still  more  from  Ireland, 
linen  being  a  staple  manufacture  of 


the  former  countir,  and  almost  the 
sole  manufacture  of  the  latter.  They 
particularly  objected  to,  what  was  at 
first  propo^,  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  teunty^  upon  the  coarser  de¬ 
scriptions  of  linen.  These  descriptions 
were  stated  to  be  those  on  which  both 
countries  chiefly  depended,  and  by 
which  a  great  part  of  their  poor  po¬ 
pulation  was  supported.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  representations,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the-  bounty  on  coarse  li¬ 
nens  should  be  withdrawn,  in  a  simi¬ 
larly  gradual  manner  with  that  on  the 
other  descriptions. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  during 
this  session  was  also  strongly  solicited 
by  other  objects,  arising  out  of  quite 
a  new  aspect  of  the  commercial  world. 
That  deep  depression  and  despond¬ 
ence,  the  former  result  of  a  continued 
series  of  unparalleled  reverses  and  dis¬ 
tresses,  haa,  under  the  cheering  in¬ 
fluence  of  late  events,  entirely  sub¬ 
sided  ;  and  in  its  place  had  arisen  a 
peculiar  degree  of  that  activity  and 
enterprise  which  forms  the  natural  ele¬ 
ment  for  a  British  merchant  to  more 
in.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
impoverishment  of  so  many  flourish¬ 
ing  merchants  and  manufiukurers,  the 
tie  was  in  a  great  measure  broken,  by 
which  capital  was  connected  with  the 
different  branches  of  industry;  and 
being  no  longer  absorbed  by  the  im¬ 
mense  loans  that  had  been  necessary 
for  tbe  support  of  the  war,  it  coula, 
with  difficulty,  be  made  to  afford  to 
its  possessors  a  remuneration  at  all 
satisfactory.  A  general  restlessness 
and  discontent  pervaded  all  the  vast 
money-holders  of  the  capital ;  and 
with  a  hardihood  not  untinctured  with 
rashness,  they  sought  in  the  boldest 
speculations,  amid  the  storms  of  poli¬ 
tical  contention,  and  in  the  remotest 
extremities  of  the  earth,  not,  as  in 
golden  days,  twelve  or  fif^n,  but  six 
or  five  per  cent.  This  miarter  being 
nearly  exhausted,  and  tne  faith  re- 
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posed  in  it  shaken  by  repeated  alarms, 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  now  turned  in 
another  direction.  It  was  conceived, 
that,  in  the  reviving  state  of  industry, 
■  capital  might  find  ample  and  advan¬ 
tageous  employment  in  its  internal 
branches.  As,  however,  the  holders 
of  capital  could  not  possess  that  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge,  without  which  it 
would  be  chimerical  to  expect  success, 
a  remedy  was  sought  in  the  formation 
of  Joint  Stock  Companies  on  that 
great  scale  upon  which  everything  has 
of  late  been  aone,  and  the  members  of 
which,  themselves  unacquainted  with 
the  trade,  could  carry  it  on  by  means 
of  a  skilful  agent  or  manager.  This 
appears,  in  some  respects,  certainly  a 
I  m<H*e  prudent,  eligible,  and  safe  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital,  than  is  afforded 
by  the  more  distant  speculations ;  yet 
is  it  not  without  disadvantages  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itself,  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
and  which  confine,  within  somewhat 
narrow  limits,  its  promise  of  success. 

The  researches  of  modem  political 
•economy  have  completely  proved,  that 
individual  interest  is  tne  mmn,  and 
nearly  sole,  spring  of  public  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity.  The  public  gains  with 
t-he  gain  of  the  private  merchant,  and 
loses  with  his  loss.  Concerns,  there¬ 
fore,  which  are  conducted  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  merchant  for  his  private  inte¬ 
rest,  are  likely,  at  the  long  ran,  to  be 
prosperously  conducted.  We  may  add, 
that  the  chances  are  much  in  favour 
of  proceedings  on  a  moderate  scale, 
the  whole  of  which  can  be  kept  under 
the  eye  of  the  proprietor.  The  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  last  rule  consist  almost 
only  of  companies  conducted  to  ori¬ 
ginal  success  by  the  efforts  of  a  single 
partner,  but  gmually  swelled  by  rae 
reception  into  the  firm  of  those  infe- 
{  rior  agents  who  have  proved  them- 
I  selves  eminently  qualified  for  conduct¬ 
ing  it.  But  a  vast  concern,  with  a  ca¬ 
pital  of  millions,  of  the  nature  and 
procedure  of  which  the  partners  are 


wholly  ignorant,  and  which  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  salaried  agents,  stands 
on  a  much  less  advantageous  basis. 
We  speak  not  merely  of  embezale- 
ment,  although  the  temptations  af¬ 
forded  to  it,  have,  in  a  great  majori- 
W  of  cases,  been  found  irresistible. 
But  the  minute  attention,  the  strict 
economy,  the  daily  and  nightly  con¬ 
sideration  of  whatever  can  forward  the 
interest  of  the  concern, — these  can 
only  be  expected  from  him,  all  whose 
fortune  and  hopes  are  involved  in  it. 
In  a  great  undertaking,  left  in  the 
hands  of  agents,  an  easy,  lax,  and 
large  mode  of  proceeding,  is  insensi¬ 
bly  introduced.  In  point  of  ftct,  all 
great  joint  stock  companies,  even  when 
they  enjoyed  an  exclusive  privilc^, 
have  been  found  ultimately  bad ; 
the  result  is  not  likely  to  be  more  fia- 
vourable  when  they  are  exposed  to  the 
eager  and  active  rivalry  «f  private 
competitors. 

The  above  observations  are  net  to 
be  understood  in  an  unqualified  oense. 
There  are,  in  a  commercial  state  of 
society,  some  trades  of  ^reat  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance,  which  cannot  he 
so  weil  conducted  as  by  companies. 
Among  these  are  all  which  consist  in 
the  management  of  the  simple  ele¬ 
ment  of  money.  Almost  all  tlmse  who 
possess  much  money  have  attained 
to  some  idea  how  its  transactiom 
should  go  on ;  and  the  management 
may  be  reduo^  to  such  simple  rules, 
ana  made  liable  to  such  ^cient  chedu, 
that,  with  great  care,  the  risks  <ff 
abuse  may  be  reduced  within  narrow 
limits.  Such  establishments  require  a 
substantial  character,  and  a  breadth 
of  security,  which  cannot  easily  be  af¬ 
forded  by  one  or  even  a  few  indivi¬ 
duals.  Although,  therefore,  there  has 
been  more  money,  in  proportion  to  the 
business,  made  by  small  copartneries, 
even,  in  these  lines ;  yet  the  public  in 
general  look  with  more  confidsnoe 
upon,  and  are  more  disposed  (o  eiii« 
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ploy,  large  establishments,  composed 
of  a  numlwr  of  responsible  indiviaiials. 
Examples  of  this  are  afforded  by  every 
branch  of  banking  and  insurance,  by 
the  last  most  especially.  We  may  add 
the  grand  national  improvements  of 
canals,  roads,  railways,  &c.,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and 
afford  only  distant  returns.  It  is  not 
that  these  will  not  suffer  by  being  car¬ 
ried  on  solely  by  managers  and  com¬ 
mittees  ;  but  they  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  private  individual ;  none 
such,  if  we  except  such  a  rare  in¬ 
stance  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  can  expend  such  a  capital,  and 
wait  for  such  slow  returns.  They 
have  not,  therefore,  private  competi¬ 
tion  to  dread,  and  the  public  must 
pay  for  the  additional  expense  of  con¬ 
ducting  these  undertakings  in  this 
manner.  Beyond  this  allowed  circle, 
however,  there  remains  a  wide  sphere, 
including  most  of  the  employments 
which  engross  the  industry  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  and  in  which  such  companies 
cannot  operate  with  any  advantage. 
Such  are  all  those  which  embrace  the 
manufacturing  of,  and  the  dealing  in, 
commodities.  Every  manufacture  in¬ 
cludes  a  variety  of  nice,  difficult,  al¬ 
most  mysterious  processes,  thoroughly 
to  understand  which,  must  require 
long  and  anxious  experience;  while 
the  application  of  them  to  practice  de¬ 
mands  the  most  minute  and  watchful 
attention.  All  this  will  naturally  be 
exerted  by  one  who  has  all  his  per¬ 
sonal  interests  at  stake  in  the  issue, 
not  by  him,  who  has  merely  to  make 
up  a  statement,  which  shall  satisfy 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Under  manufacture  we  include 
agriculture,  with  everything  which 
relates  to  the  cultivating  and  impro¬ 
ving  of  land,  processes  >^ich  depend 
on  still  nicer  and  more  varying  ele¬ 
ments,  than  those  in  which  human  in¬ 
dustry  merely  changes  the  form  of  the 
product.  If  the  production  of  com¬ 


modities  thus  require  the  impulse  of 
individual  interest,  the  necessity  is  not 
less  in  all  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  exchanged.  To  judm  of  the  ge¬ 
nuineness,  value,  and  ^umity  of  goods, 
—to  make  them  up  in  judicious  as¬ 
sortment,  to  suit  them  to  the  demands 
of  a  fluctuating,  perhaps  a  distant 
market,  these  are  operations  which  re¬ 
quire  extreme  discretion,  andfor  which 
nothing  like  any  fixed  rules  can  be  as- 
siraed.  Human  records  afford  no 
tides  of  more  woeful  disaster,  than  has, 
in  modern  times,  not  occasionally  and 
accidentally,  but  regularly  and  inva¬ 
riably,  bemlen  all  mercantile  compa¬ 
nies  conducted  upon  this  principle. 

This  train  of  speculation  leads  to  a 
question,  which,  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  not  devoid  of  interest 
Is  mining  among  the  trades  in  which 
a  joint  stock  company  may  lawfully 
engage  ?  Mining  is  an  operation  to¬ 
lerably  simple ;  many  of  its  regular 
processes  can  be  executed  by  contract 
or  lease.  Without  pretending  to  any 
peculiar  learning  in  the  history  of 
companies,  we  think  there  are  some 
mining  speculations  which  have  been 
conducted  by  such  companies,  and, 
which  is  quite  as  bad,  by  a  sovereign 
prince,  with  some  small  amount  of 
profit  But  this  observation  applies 
rather  to  the  working  of  mines,  than 
to  the  searching  for  them.  This  last 
is  always  a  speculative  and  hazardous 
trade,  and  such  most  peculiarly  is  the 
search  for  gold  and  silver  mines,  to 
which  we  here  more  particularly  al¬ 
lude.  The  prize  is  here  so  brilliant, 
and  the  disposition  so  strong  in  every 
man’s  breast  to  magnify  his  own  good 
fortune,  that  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  tendency  to  carry  adventure  be¬ 
yond  its  legitimate  bounds.  If  a  few 
vast  fortunes  have  been  drawn  out  of 
the  golden  treasures  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  a  far  greater  number  hare  been 
inpilphed  in  them,  and  finally  lost. 
They  form  a  species  of  lottery,  and 
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wc  hare  had  long  experience,  that  a 
lottcrr  can  naaintain  itself  on  a  foot* 
ing  of  regular  and  extensive  loss  to 
the  adventurers.  This  tendency  to 
rash  speculation  is  likely  to  be  increa¬ 
sed,  when  undertakers  proceed,  not 
upon  personal  inquiry  or  observation, 
but  upon  the  report  of  a  distant  agent. 
The  agent  has  no  risk ;  he  proceeds 
upon  funds  not  his  owp ;  it  is  his  bu¬ 
siness  and  interest  to  keep  the  affair 
afloat, — ^to  be  always  doing  and  spend¬ 
ing,  be  the  issue  what  it  may.  His 
disposition  must  always  be  to  cherish 
the  sanguine  hopes  of  his  employers, 
it  has  b>Mn  urged,  indeed,  with  some 
plausibility,  that  in  the  case  of  an 
employment  thus  necessarily  specu¬ 
lative,  the  gains  and  losses  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  association  will  balance  each 
other,  and  the  latter  press  less  sensi¬ 
bly  on  each  individual.  But  here  let 
it  be  observed,  that  if  the  speculation 
be,  on  the  whole,  a  losing  one,  the  as¬ 
surance  of  loss  will  be  so  much  the 
fuller,  the  greater  the  number  of  in¬ 
dividual  concerns  that  are  thrown  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  as  if  one  should  buy  all 
the  tickets  of  a  state  lottery,  by  which 
the  chance  of  gain,  with  probability  of 
loss,  would  be  converted  into  a  simple 
certainty  of  loss.  We  may  finally 
add,  that  the  agents  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  distant  region  of  the 
glofie,  in  countries  yet  heaving  with 
civil  commotion,  and  in  the  most  re¬ 
mote  and  least  accessible  parts  of 
those  countries.  In  such  circumstan¬ 
ces,  what  control  could  the  company 
maintain  over  its  agents,  and  how,  if 
they  proved  unfaithful,  could  they 
bring  them  to  account  ?  There  does 
appear  little  ground  to  entertain  any 
but  the  most  gloomy  auguries  of  the 
result  of  these  distant  and  hazardous 
speculations.  ' 

The  company  first  projected,  and 
which  excited  a  particular  sensation, 
was  that  which  was  called  the  West 
India  Company.  It  professed  a  com* 


bined  puqiose  of  public  {latriotism  and 
private  gain.  Having  formed  a  ca¬ 
pital  of  four  millions,  its  intention 
was,  to  make  advances  to  West  India 
proprietors,  and  receive  from  them  in 
return  the  produce  of  their  estates,  to 
be  disposed  of  in  this  country.  Thus, 
it  was  said,  that  important  class  would 
be  relieved  from  the  distresses  under 
which  they  had  so  long  laboured,  and 
a  large  amount  of  national  capitad 
would  find  that  employment,  which 
was  so  much  wanted.  If,  indeed,  the 
object  had  been  simply  to  make  advan¬ 
ces,  and  watch  over  their  repayment, 
thismight  have  been  sufficiently  within 
the  competence  of  such  an  association. 
But  the  West  India  distress  arose, 
not  from  any  want  of  command  of 
ready  money,  but  from  the  production 
of  an  amount  of  goods  beyond  what 
there  existed  a  demand  for  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  market.  Fresh  advances,  there¬ 
fore,  could  only  tend  to  increase  this 
over-production,  which  was  the  root  of 
the  evil,  and  must  have  been,  there¬ 
fore,  attended  with  peculiar  danj^rs, 
both  to  those  who  made  and  received 
them.  But  it  was  a  still  more  serious 
objection,  that  when  the  company  un¬ 
dertook  to  receive,  to  keep  in  deposit, 
and  to  vend  the  commodities  of  the 
West  Indies,  they  became  nneral 
merchants,  and  were  involved  in  an 
employment  which  such  a  company 
never  can  be  qualified  to  conduct  with 
success.  We  may  here  remind  the  patri¬ 
otic  supporters  of  such  undertakings, 
that  they  proceed  upon  quite  an  ob¬ 
solete  and  erroneous  idea,  when  they 
imagine,  that  any  trade  which  is  lo¬ 
sing  to  the  individual,  can  be  profit¬ 
able  to  the  public.  It  has  been  dear¬ 
ly  shewn,  that,  in  every  lawful  trade 
which  a  man  can  conduct,  the  public 
gains  with  his  gain  and  loses  with  his 
loss.  This  last,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
be  the  case  with  such  companies  as 
that  in  question.  At  the  same  time, 
wc  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  join 
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in  the  vulgar  cry  against  them,  as  at¬ 
tempting  to  create  a  monopoly  and  to 
take  the  bread  out  of  other  men’s 
mouths.  Where  there  is  no  exclusive 
privilege,  there  can  be  no  monopoly ; 

,  and  so  far  from  private  individuals  te- 
ing  unable  to  contend  with  these 
mighty  copartneries,  it  will  be  found, 
we  apprehend,  to  the  cost  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  that  they  can  contend  only  with 
too  much  success.  Although,  then, 
the  government  ought  by  no  means  to 
grant  to  such  companies  any  peculiar 
privileges  and  advantages,  it  does  not 
seem  that  it  ought  absmutely  to  set  its 
face  against  them.  Every  man  has  a 
right  to  employ  his  funds  in  anyway 
that  he  pleases,  be  it  wise  or  unwise. 
But  to  deny  to  such  companies  the 
common  privilege  of  suing  and  being 
sued  by  their  managers,  or  any  other, 
without  which  they  could  not  act, 
would  be  a  measure  of  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  them.  To  this  point,  and  no 
farther,  the  legislature,  on  the  strict¬ 
est  principles  of  neutrality  and  indif¬ 
ference,  seems  bound  to  gratify  parties 
engaging  in  any  lawful  trade. 

The  bill  for  constituting  this  com¬ 
pany,  when  it  was  first  introduced  by 
Mr  Manning,  was  received  rather  in 
a  fiivourable  manner.  Mr  Huskisson 
advanced  merely  the  formal  objection, 
that  the  parties  ought  to  have  begun 
with  obtaining  a  charter  from  the 
crown.  Mr  Sykes,  however,  declared, 
that  he  dislik^  the  command  which 
the  accumulation  of  so  large  a  capital 
as  4,000,0001.  would  give  to  the  com¬ 
pany  over  the  West  India  trade.  He 
anew  that  no  undertaking  could  be 
more  hasardous  than  such  an  invest¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  still  a  stronger  ob¬ 
jection,  that  the  creditors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  would  have  no  security  for  their 
debts,  excepting  the  property  com¬ 
prised  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  The 
separate  members  would  be  rendered 
inmvidually  irresponsible.  Was  it  to 
be  endured  that  we  unfortunate  peo¬ 


ple  who  might  be  induced  to  intrust 
them  with  their  property,  without 
ever  supposing  that  they  were  not  re¬ 
sponsible  individually,  should  be  left 
in  a  state  so  disadvantageous?  He 
knew  himself  of  parties  who  had  sued 
a  mayor  and  corporation,  and  reco¬ 
vered  from  them  ;  but  still  the  mayor 
and  corporation  laughed  at  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  tne  suitor,  be^se,  their  corpo¬ 
rate  property  and  responsibility  only 
being  in  question,  there  was  nothing 
upon  which  he  could  seize  of  sufficient 
value  to  meet  his  demand.  Not  one 
in  a  thousand  who  could  deal  with  this 
company  would  be  aware  that  the 
members  were  not  answerable  indivi¬ 
dually  for  their  debts.  But  the^  had 
more  than  this  to  dread.  This  influ¬ 
ence  of  so  formidable  a  company  over 
the  West  India  trade  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  detrimental.  What  indivi¬ 
dual  merchant  could  compete  with  a 
company  possessing  four  millions  of 
capital  ?  Then,  it  was  to  be  observed, 
that  this  capita  was  to  be  divided  in¬ 
to  40,000  shares  at  lOOZ.  each.  It 
was  a  plan  for  enlisting  40,000  per¬ 
sons  on  the  side  of  the  present  West 
India  system.  What  necessity  could 
there  be  for  making  these  new  levies 
to  serve  under  the  banners  of  the 
West  Indian  army?  If  money  were 
wanted,  it  could  tie  borrowed  on  good 
security  at  present,  and  on  terms 
quite  as  reasonable  as  this  company 
could  afford. 

Mr  Grenfell  thought  that  there  was 
a  good  opportunity  for  employing  a 
portion  of  that  capital  which  was  now 
floating  about  for  want  of  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  investment ;  and  Mr  T. 
Wilson  defended  the  plan  as  one  of 
peculiar  convenience  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  the  West  India  proprietors. 

Mr  W.  Williams  opposed  the  bill, 
and  promised  to  oppose  it  at  every 
stage.  How  could  a  company  carry 
on  the  business  of  plantations  better 
than  expert  indiviauals?  Did  it  be-. 
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come  Parliament  to  sanction  tbe  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  more  profitable  investment 
of  capital,  which  might  sweep  scores  of 
helpless  fismilies  into  its  vortex  if  it 
should  not  be  successful  ?  But  he  chief¬ 
ly  objected  because  it  offered  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  gradual  amelioration  and 
final  abolition  of  slavery. 

Mr  W.  Whitmore  strongly  opposed 
the  bill,  because  it  threatens  the 
freedom  and  general  interests  of  the 
sugar-trade,  and  tended  to  establish  a 
baneful  monopoly. 

Mr  A.  Ellis,  though  indirectly  in¬ 
terested  in  this  question,  could  not 
forbear  saying  that  he  wished  it  every 
success.  He  approved  of  it  as  an  ad¬ 
mirable  means  for  the  employment  of 
barren  capital ;  and  the  names  of  suc¬ 
cessful  capitalists  in  the  direction  gave 
a  sufiicient  promise  of  advantage  and 
success.  He  approved  of  the  bill  be¬ 
cause  it  tended  to  diffuse  more  widely 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  West 
India  islands. 

Mr  W.  Smith  strongly  opposed  the 
measure,  chiefly  on  the  ground,  that 
at  the  present  moment  the  West  In¬ 
dia  interests  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
a  monopoly  of  sugar,  supported  by  a 
high  protecting  duty.  He  would  ask 
whether  an  instance  had  ever  before 
occurred,  where,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  and  with  such  advantages,  a 
monopoly  upon  an  article  which  might 
almost  be  called  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  had  been  found  to  fail,  it  had 
been  thought  expedient  to  take  it  out 
of  the  lumds  of  individuals,  and  to 
throw  it  into  those  ,of  a  company, 
whose  immediate  interest  it  must  be  to 
increase  the  monopoly  ? 

Mr  Huskisson  would  certainly  not 
have  supported  this  company,  had  he 
conceivM  their  object  to  be  either  to 
establish  a  monopoly,  or  to  raise  the 
price  of  sugar.  The  fact  was,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  did  not  propose  to  trade 
at  all ;  they  never  intended  to  become 
either  the  buyers  or  sellers  of  sugar. 


but  to  be  in  precisely  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  as  what  were  now  called  West 
India  houses  of  a^ncy ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  to  receive  the  consignments 
of  tbe  produce  of  West  India  estates, 
as  West  India  agents  did,  and  in  that 
capacity  they  were  to  sell  them  ;  but 
they  were  not  in  any  case  to  go  into 
the  market  as  dealers,  or  to  employ 
their  capital  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
in  West  India  commodities.  Any 
number  of  persons  who  might  choose 
to  unite  as  partners  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  would  be  at  liberty  to  do  so; 
there  could  be  no  means  of  limiting 
the  numbers  of  such  partners,  and 
they  might,  by  establishing  a  West 
India  amney,  place  themselves  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  situation  as  this  com¬ 
pany.  The  authorities  of  Adam  Smith 
and  tbe  Abbe  Maury  had  been  array¬ 
ed  against  it,  and  all  the  arguments 
cautiously  urged  against  monopolies 
and  joint  sto^  companies  had  been 
applied  to  this.  It  was,  however, 
no  monopoly,  and  when  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  West  India  in¬ 
terests  were  placed  should  be  fully 
considered,  he  thought  the  House 
would  be  induced  to  permit  the  plan 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  in  the  hope 
of  relieving  those  interests.  He  (Mr 
Huskisson)  would  not  support  any 
company  whose  object  it  should  be  to 
raise  the  price  of  sugar  by  means  of  a 
monopoly.  But  was  there,  he  asked, 
at  this  moment,  nothing  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  West  India  proprietors  that 
made  it  desirable  for  tne  House  to  en- 
county  (if  they  could  do  so  without 
the  violation  of  any  sound  principle) 
any  means  which  should  appear  likely 
to  afford  them  relief,  by  furnishing 
them  with  a  loan  of  money  ?  The  oo> 
casional  unproductiveness  of  their  ea* 
tates,  and  the  consequently  insuffici¬ 
ent  security,  had  preventea  the  own¬ 
ers  from  borrowing  money  at  the  Wal 
rate  of  interest.  He  appealed  to  uie 
landed  interests  of  jBngland,  and  would 
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Bsk  them  whether,  if  such  circum¬ 
stances  prevailed  here — if  they  were 
in  a  similar  state  pressed  by  their  cre¬ 
ditors,  and  without  the  means  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  by  the  encumbrance  of 
their  estates — they  would  think  it  ex¬ 
traordinary  or  impolitic,  to  adopt  an 
expedient  which  should  be  devise  for 
affording  them  relief  by  a  mortgage  of 
their  estates  ?  This  was  the  whole  in¬ 
tent  of  the  present  bill. 

Dr  Lushington  and  Mr  Buxton  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  bill  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  the  obstacle  which  it  would  present 
to  the  manumission  of  the  slaves,  when 
the  masters,  whose  estates  were  to  be 
thus  mortgaged,  would  no  longer  have 
the  power  of  granting  it ;  but  Mr 
Horton  objected  to  the  mixing  at  ail 
of  the  question  of  slavery  with  that  of 
the  formation  of  such  a  company  as 
the  present. 

The  vote  being  put,  the  second 
reading  was  carri^  on  the  11th  May, 
by  a  majority  of  102  to  80.  Not- 
withstandingthis  advantage,  the  mea¬ 
sure  was  not  pushed  through  by  its 
supporters  during  the  present  Session. 
It  did  not  even  reach  the  House  of 
Peers.  An  apprehension  of  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  inconvenient  clauses,  particu- 
larlj  respecting  the  liability  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  partners,  is  suppo^  to  have 
been  the  chief  cause  which  cut  short 
its  career. 

A  happier  issue  attended  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  form  a  grand  Insurance 
Company,  under  the  title  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  marine 
transactions.  This  was  altogether  a 
legitimate  sphere  for  an  establishment 
of  this  nature ;  for  a  company,  com¬ 
prising  a  great  body  of  opulent  indi¬ 
viduals,  must  always  afford  a  fuller  se¬ 
curity,  than  that  of  the  most  respect¬ 
able  private  underwriter.  Before  it 
could  be  organized,  however,  a  very 
singular  ba^ier  was  to  be  cleared 
away.  In  1720,  the  Exchange  and 
New  jLondon  Assurance  Companies 


had  obtained  a  charter,  in  virtue  of 
which,  marine  insurance  could  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  no  other  corporate  bodies 
within  the  realm.  The  trade  was  left 
open  only  to  individual  merdiants. 
In  process  of  time,  the  ^eat  increase 
of  the  maritime  wants  of  the  country, 
and  the  natural  inaction  of  such  pri¬ 
vileged  bodies,  left  them  altogewer 
behind;  and,  of  late,  the  insurances 
effected  by  them  have  borne  no  pro¬ 
portion  whatever  to  the  total  amount 
of  policies  made  in  the  country.  The 
business  was  thus  thrown  almost  en¬ 
tirely  into  the  hands  of  individual 
merchants,  a  number  of  whom,  meet¬ 
ing  at  Lloyd’s,  formed  a  species  of  as¬ 
sociation  or  committee.  This  highly 
respectable  body,  though  they  would 
not  insure  in  common,  concerted  with 
each  other  the  means  of  procuring  in¬ 
formation,  and  were  often  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  the  liberal  and  patriotic  mea¬ 
sures  which  they  originated.  It  was 
from  them,  more  than  from  the  com¬ 
panies,  that  the  suppressed  monopoly 
of  the  latter  met  with  opposition,  or 
was  ainsidered  as  affecting  vested  in¬ 
terests. 

Mr  Buxton,  by  whom  the  bill  was 
introduced,  ol^rved,  on  occasion  of  its 
second  reading,  that  upon  the  general 
policy  of  allowing  insurance  by  joint 
stock  companies,  he  was  borne  out  by 
Adam  Smith,  who,  though  no  friend 
to  such  companies  in  the  main,  ap¬ 
proved  of  them  as  applied  to  that 
particular  object.  But  a  stronmr  au¬ 
thority  in  favour  of  the  principle  than 
the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith,  or  any 
other  writer,  was  the  universal  prac¬ 
tice  of  those  countries  in  which  the 
trade  of  insurance  was  unfettered.  In 
France,  to  a  very  considerable  amount ; 
in  America,  almost  entirely ;  in  Hol¬ 
land,  at  Petersburgh,  at  Copenha^n, 
and  at  Hamburgh,  the  business  of  in¬ 
surance,  to  a  very  great  extent,  was 
carried  on  by  joint  stock  companies. 
As  a  proof  that  it  was  felt  bow  much 
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more  desirable  the  security  was  of  a 
joint  stock  company  (in  which  all  par> 
ties  were  ultimately  liable)  than  the 
security  of  a  chartered  company,  or  of 
single  individuals,  the  agent  of  a  com- 
nany  at  Paris  had  lately  been  in  Eng¬ 
land,  procuring  insurances,  i^n  the 
very  ground  that  he  could  oner  a  se¬ 
curity  better  than,  by  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  we  could  give  at  home.  Mr 
Buxton  had  not  a  question  that,  if 
once  joint  stock  companies  were  form¬ 
ed,  England  (with  her  high  credit  and 
commercial  character)  would  obtain 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  insurance  of 
the  world.  And  what  objection  could 
be  urged  against  the  bill,  beyond  in¬ 
dividual  interests  ?  Men's  houses  and 
^oods,  and  their  lives,  were  already- 
insured  by  joint  stock  companies ;  and, 
in  fact,  such  companies  for  marine  in¬ 
surance  did  exist,  though  contrary  to 
law,  and  subject,  of  course,  to  mat 
privation  and  inconvenience. — With 
respect  to  the  mere  question  of  ex¬ 
pense,  the  saving  by  insuring  with 
such  companies  would  be  considerable. 
At  present,  a  merchant  in  the  coun¬ 
try  wishing  to  effect  an  insurance  in 
London,  wrote  to  his  agent,  and  the 

Xnt  (at  a  cost  of  ten  per  cent)  em- 
/ed  a  broker.  The  broker  was  ne¬ 
cessary  now,  because  there  was  to  be  a 
dealing  with  many  individuals ;  but  a 
public  company  would  be  dealt  with 
directly,  and  the  agency  would  be  spa¬ 
red.  In  the  matter  of  “  settling,”  the 
advantage  to  be  expected  was  incalcu¬ 
lable.  As  matter^  stood,  an  insurance 
was  done  at  Lloyd's  upon  a  particular 
ship.  She  sailed  upon  a  long  voyage ; 
and,  in  two  or  three  years,  perhaps, 
intelligence  was  received  of  her  being 
lost.  The  insurer  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  looked  at  once,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  settlement  of  his  policy; 
but  he  found  one  underwriter  proba¬ 
bly  dead,  and  his  executors  (trouble¬ 
some  people  generally)  were  to  be 
dealt  with ;  a  second  was  insolvent ; 


a  third  liti^us,  and  ready  to  defend 
an  action.  The  difficulties  encounter¬ 
ed  in  this  way  were  frequent  and  se¬ 
rious.  He  held  a  list  of  policies  in  his 
hand,  done  to  the  amount  of  150,000f., 
between  the  years  1810  and  1814 ; 
and  there  was  not  one  of  them  in  which 
there  had  not  been  a  death,  or  an  in¬ 
solvency,  or  a  suit,  prior  to  settle¬ 
ment.  In  one  case,  upon  a  policy  of 
10,000/.,  thirty-five  different  actions 
had  been  brought.  Now,  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  company,  (a  joint  stock  company,) 
three-fourths  of  the  evil  was  avoided. 
A  company  could  not  die ;  its  insol¬ 
vency  was  in  the  very  highest  degree 
improbable ;  and  in  case  of  litigation, 
one  action  was  brought  instead  of 
twenty.  The  honourable  member  con¬ 
cluded  by  contending,  that  the  two 
chartered  companies  (the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  and  London  Assurance)  had 
no  title  to  be  heard  against  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  bill.  The  chartering  of 
these  bodies  had  comrataced  in  a  job, 
and  their  powers  had  continued  longer 
than  they  had  a  right  to  hope  mr. 
Personally,  he  desirra  to  speak  with 
great  respect  of  these  companies,  and 
the  parties  connected  with  them ;  but 
the  terms  of  their  charter  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  no  more  than  these — they 
were  to  pay  down  the  sum  of  300,000/. 
to  government,  for  a  monopoly  of  the 
insurance  business  for  31  years ;  com¬ 
pensation  to  be  made,  if  Parliament 
thought  fit,  within  these  31  years,  to 
withdraw  their  powers.  Instead  of 
300,000/.,  they  had,  in  fact,  never  paid 
more  than  120,000/.;  their  term  of 
31  years  had  been  exceeded  three 
times  over ;  and  they  certainly  had  no 
right  to  complain  if  their  exclusive 
privileges  were  no  longer  continued. 

Mr  Grenfell  contended  against  the 
institution  of  joint  stock  companies 
for  the  business  of  marine  insurance, 
and  thought  that  they  offered  none  of 
that  extraordinary  security  attributed 
to  them  by  the  honourable  member  for 
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Weyi»out)i.  Of  the  Alliance  Com¬ 
pany,  for  instance,  as  a  joint  stock 
company,  he  wished  to  speak  with 
great  respect ;  but  the  prospectus  is¬ 
sued  by  that  body  claimed  to  hare  a 
capital  of  5,000,000/.,  while  in  iact  its 
capital  was  only  500,000/.  Taking 
the  remote  liability  of  parties  into  con¬ 
sideration,  he  could  not  doubt  of  the 
company’s  solrency,  while  he  saw  such 
names  connected  with  it  as  those  of 
Baring,  Rothschild,  and  Alexander ; 
but  the  shares,  it  was  to  be  recollect¬ 
ed,  were  transferable ;  the  alliance  of 
those  jKntlemen  could  not  be  counted 
upon  tor  an  hour ;  a  single  stroke  of 
the  pen  put  an  end  to  their  liability 
altogether,  and  left  the  puUic  exposed 
to  that  risk  which  had  been  incurred 
in  a  reliance  upon  their  sufficiency. 
The  honourable  gentleman,  after  de¬ 
nying  that  he  was  influenced  by  any 
personal  feeling  upon  the  question, 

Eoceeded  to  combat  the  right  of  Par- 
iment  to  interfere  (at  this  time  of 
day)  with  the  chartered  insurance 
companies.  Their  charter,  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  valuable  consideration,  had 
been  granted  for  81  years,  with  power 
of  revocation  by  Parliament,  within 
the  81  years,  on  repayment  of  such 
consideration ;  but,  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  those  81  years,  as  the  act  of 
Parliament  expressly  stated,  the  char¬ 
ters  could  only  be  revoked  by  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  king  in  council.  Mr 
Grenfell  sat  down  by  declaring,  that  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  public  faith  com¬ 
mitted  by  Parliament,  if  the  privile^ 
of  the  chartered  companies  were  abrid¬ 
ged,  except  by  immraiate  interference 
&oni  the  throne. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
did  not  see  on  what  ground  the  bill 
could  be  objected  to.  The  companies 
had  agreed  to  pay  800,000/.,  and  they 
had  paid  something  under  120,000/. 
Their  rights  were  to  have  lasted  81 
years,  and  they  had  been  continued 
more  than  three  times  81  years. 


Mr  Hume  believed  government  were 
acting  very  wisely  in  this  proceeding ; 
while  Mr  T.  Wilson  and  Mr  Aider- 
man  Wood  insisted,  that  there  was  no 
reality  in  the  inconveniencies  alleged 
to  have  been  experienced  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  mode  of  insuring  at  Lloyd’s ;  that 
the  competition  there  was  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  the  profits  very  mode¬ 
rate.  Alderman  Thompson  contend¬ 
ed,  that  the  acceptance  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  sum  of  120,000/.  in  part 
payment  of  the  sum  originally  propo¬ 
sed  to  be  paid  by  the  two  companies, 
was  a  complete  confirmation  of  their 
privilege.  He  much  doubted  whe¬ 
ther,  if  this  bill  passed,  the  result 
would  not  be  widely  diflPerent  from 
that  anticipated  by  its  supporters. 
What  had  been  the  case  at  Ham¬ 
burgh?  In  1806,  several  insurance 
companies  were  incorporated,  and  they 
soon  reduced  the  number  of  individual 
underwriters  to  five  or  six,  and  then 
they  came  to  a  resolutiim  to  take_all 
the  same  premiums.  He  contended 
that  the  bill  was  unnecessary,  as  the 
competition  at  present  existing  was  as 
extensive  and  as  operative  as  in  the 
corn-market  at  Mark-lane,  or  in  any 
other  branch  (tf  commerce.  Ana 
though  it  was  so  uncalled  for,  this 
measure  would,  in  its  operation,  in¬ 
volve  the  destruction  of  above  1500 
brokers  and  underwriters. 

Dr  Lushington  entered  at  some 
length  into  the  law  of  the  case,  and 
conceived  it  absurd  to  suppose,  that 
Parliament  would  tie  up  its  own 
hands,  and  for  ever,  from  the  power  of 
setting  aside  this  or  any  other  charter. 
Mr  Robertson,  however,  the  warm  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  old  commercial  system, 
entreated  the  House  to  look  narrowly 
at  this  measure,  so  fraught  with  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  Mr  Fox’s  famous  India  bill, 
which  at  one  time  agitated  every  tra* 
'  ding  town  in  the  empire,  was  not  so 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  state. 
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What  were  the  names  that  stood  fore¬ 
most  upon  the  lists  of  this  new  com¬ 
pany?  Mr  Baring,  Mr  Rothschild, 
Mr  Irring,  Mr  Alexander,  and  others, 
the  whole  united  money  interest  of 
the  empire.  A  company  thus  formed 
was  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  a 
chartered  association  of  underwriters, 
personally  responsible,  and  acting  un¬ 
der  limits  restrictions. 

The  second  reading  was  carried  on¬ 
ly  by  .51  to  33,  and  tliough  the  m^o- 
rity  was  not  very  sweeping,  the  almir 
proceeded.  On  the  3d  June,  previous 
to  its ^ing  into  a  committee.  Aider- 
man  Thompson  declared,  that  1500 
persons  of  the  highest  respectability 
would  be  complet^y  ruined  by  it,  and 
that  the  present  system  of  marine  in¬ 
surance  was  the  Imt  that  could  be  de¬ 
vised.  He,  Sir  F.  Ommaney,  and 
Mr  C.  Forbes,  called  for  successive  di¬ 
visions  upon  it,  when,  however,  it  was 
always  carried  by  similar  maiorities. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  old  com¬ 
panies  were  heard  against  the  mea¬ 
sure  ;  yet  it  met  on  the  whole  with 
little  opposition.  The  Chancellor, 
however,  intimated  a  conviction,  that 
the  public  stood  in  need  of  some 
neater  security  than  was  afforded  by 
tne  present  constitution  of  joint  stoclc 
companies.  These  views  he  first  in¬ 
troduced  on  the  occasion  of  the  Mil 
for  the  formation  of  a  General  Gas 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  a  million 
sterling.  Subscribing  and  paying,  he 
observe,  were  now-a-days  very  differ¬ 
ent  things.  The  company  might  be 
sued  by  their  treasurer ;  but  of  what 
avail  was  it  to  get  a  verdict  aninst 
the  treasurer,  if  he  had  no  funds. 
The  levying  by  distress  would  pro¬ 
bably  produce  most  distress  to  the  cre¬ 
ditor,  for  be  would  find  nothing  to 
carry  away  but  a  gasometer  and  in¬ 
flammable  air.  His  Lordship  moved 
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a  series  of  regulations  to  be  applicable 
to  such  companies,  among  which  the 
chief  were,  that  the  partners  should, 
according  to  a  statement  upon  oath,  be 
enrolled  in  Chancery,  and  that  a  cre¬ 
ditor  might  proceed  against  any  two 
of  them,  leaving  these  to  seek  recourse 
against  the  others.  As,  however,  the 
discussion  of  these  clauses  would  have 
been  incompatible  with  the  passing 
the  bill  during  the  present  Session, 
they  were  given  up  for  the  present, 
the  companies  being  only  warned  that 
they  might  depend  upon  their  being 
introdurad  next  Session. 

The  bill  putting  an  end  to  the 
monopoly  of  the  two  companies,  as 
well  as  that  constituting  the  Alliance 
Assurance  Company,  were  thus  passed, 
without  opposition. 

In  the  general  progress  of  liberal 
ideas,  the  laws  pruhiMting  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  artisans,  which,  certainly, 
were  grossly  oppressive,  and  of  no  real 
use,  were  entirely  repealed.  A  simi¬ 
lar  fate  attended  the  laws  against  the 
combination  of  WOTkmen  to  procure  a 
rise  of  wages.  It  was  considered  as 
established,  that  the  object  of  these 
combinations  being  merely  an  absti¬ 
nence  from  labour,  was  what  every 
man  had  a  natural  right  to  practise, 
if  he  chose ;  and  that  they  could  never 
actually  raise  the  wages  above  the  rate 
which  was  justified  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country.  Punishment, 
however,  was  still  awarded  to  those 
who,  by  threats  or  force,  endeavoured 
to  prevent  others  from  working  ;  but 
it  was  limited  to  imprisonment  for 
two  months,  a  penalty  which  we  can¬ 
not  but  think  exceedingly  moderate, 
in  the  case  of  proceedings  so  irregular 
and  detrimental  to  the  public  welfiure 
and  industry. 
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CHAP.  V. 


LEGAL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTIONS. 


DupotitioH  to  Legal  Reform. — Mr  Williams’  Motion  for  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery. — Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Appellant  Jurisdic¬ 
tion. — Proceedings  relating  to  nerv-modellin^  the  Scotch  Courts  of  Law.— 
Mr  Land/s  Motion  for  allowing  Counsel  tn  cases  of  Felony.— Mr  Aher- 
crombys  Motion  respecting  the  Representation  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 


In  the  present  otherwise  tranquil 
state  of  the  nation,  there  had  arisen  a 
strong  and  laudable  desire  to  inquire 
into  its  legal  administration.  The  ju¬ 
risprudence  of  England,  in  some  of  its 
features,  approaraed  to  perfection. 
The  laws  haa  never,  in  any  country, 
been  administered  with  greater  puri¬ 
ty,  greater  learning,  or  greater  fideli¬ 
ty.  Yet  their  administration  was  not 
exempted  from  crying  evils.  Those 
of  expense  and  delay  stood  prominent, 
and  amounted,  in  certain  cases,  not 
only  to  a  denial  of  justice,  but  to 
something  worse  than  actual  injus¬ 
tice.  Hitherto,  however,  there  had 
been  a  tendency  to  consider  these  as 
something  inevitably  attached  to  the 
nature  of  law.  Its  forms  and  tribu¬ 
nals  had  appeared  to  possess  a  certain 
sacred  chanurter  which  could  not  be 
touched  without  peril.  But  the  time 
was  come  when  a  spirit  of  hardy  in¬ 
vestigation  could  not  be  prevented 
from  operating  upon  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  the  public  interest  was 
involved.  The  above  evils,  especially 


that  of  delay,  were  more  than  ever 
felt,  in  consequence  of  the  legal  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country  having  outgrown 
the  provision  made  to  administer  it, 
so  that  the  former  amount  of  courts 
and  judges  no  longer  sufficed.  This 
had  been  first  and  peculiarly  brought 
into  notice  in  the  great  departments 
of  chancery  and  appeal ;  partly  be¬ 
cause  there  existed  in  them  a  peculiar 
extent  of  arrear,  and  partly  because 
there  were  eloquent  young  senators 
who,  from  motives  political  and  per¬ 
sonal,  were  not  indisposed  to  impute  it 
to  the  indecisive  and  protracted  course 
habitual  to  the  illustrious  judge  who 

{iresided  over  these  departments.  Our 
ast  volume  exhibited  the  warm  de¬ 
bates  which  accompanied  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  arrangement,  to  transfer  to 
another  judge  the  main  burden  of  ap¬ 
peals.  Discussion,  however,  was  not 
closed.  The  state  of  the  chancery  de¬ 
partment  was  still  represented  as  call¬ 
ing  urgently  for  serious  and  compre¬ 
hensive  inquiry. 
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On  the  24th  Fehruary,  Mr  John  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  harasa- 
Williams  brought  forward  a  motion  to  ed  by  delay,  but  that  even  victory 
the  above  effect.  He  declared  his  wish  and  ruin  too  often  came  together.  He 
for  inquiry  only,  and  was  not  at  all  had  applied,  indeed,  to  several  solici- 
preparra  to  come  forward  with  any  tors  for  information,  but  in  vain.  In 
specific  proposition.  Too  much,  he  several  cases,  after  having  at  first  oh> 
feared,  had  already  been  ventiired  on  tained  a  promise,  it  was  afterwards 
this  important  subject  on  too  little  in-  stated,  that  the  parties  could  not  com- 
quiry.  Eleven  years  a^  a  legislative  ply  with  his  wish  without  serious 
measure  was  passed  without  distinct  consequences  to  themselves.  This  re¬ 
inquiry  ;  and  now,  in  the  other  House,  mindm  him  of  an  allusion  once  made 
a  measure  was,  he  could  not  say  in  con-  by  the  late  Mr  Burke,  who  observed, 
tempTation,  but  in  adoption,  to  ex-  that  there  were  some  men  like  cats, 
pose  in  all  its  nakedness  the  legal  pre-  that  would  not  elicit  any  light  until 
sumption,  that  the  members  of  that  their  backs  were  well  rubbed.  These 
House,  merely  as  such  members,  were  circumstances  clearly  shewed  the  ne- 
competent  to  decide  on  matters  of  cessity  of  a  committee ;  for  information 
law.  The  honourable  member  quoted  at  present,  by  some  means  or  other, 
several  early  precedents  to  shew,  that  was  stified.  It  appeared  by  the  do¬ 
it  was  competent  for  the  House  to  cuments  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
take  such  a  step.  It  had  occurred  to  that  from  1813  to  1823,  only  84  or  85 
some  eminent  person  (no  matter  to  cases  had  been  decided,  being  eight 
whom)  that  from  the  number  of  ap-  and  a  fraction  in  the  year.  Some  of 
peals  which  were  presented  against  these  were  decided  in  two  or  three 
the  judgments  of  the  Scottish  Courts,  months,  others  in  six  or  seven  years, 
it  was  fair  to  suppose  there  must  be  Thus  were  cases  disposed  of  by  fits 
something  wrong  in  the  system  of  and  starts,  and  without  regard  to  the 
those  Courts.  Accordingly,  a  north-  least  order  or  regularity.  As  he  ftp- 
era  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  pealed  to  facts  alone,  he  would  reter 
commissioners  appointed  to  ascertain  the  House  to  the  last  two  terms,  so 
whether  everything  was  sound.  He  far  as  regarded  appeals,  original 
alluded  to  the  act  of  4th  George  IV.  causes,  and  rchearings.  In  one  there 
cap.  85.  By  this  act,  full  power  was  had  been  no  judgment ;  in  another  the 
^ven  to  the  commissioners  to  make  case  had  been  reheard,  and  no  iudg- 
inquiry  as  to  the  different  forms  of  ment;  in  another,  an  opinion  bad  been 
process ;  to  simplify — to  shorten — ^to  given,  but  no  judgment,  and,  conse- 
ascertain  whether  the  questions  of  fact  quently,  no  order  could  drawn  im  ; 
could  not  be  separated  from  those  of  in  another,  case  heard,  but  no  judg- 
law,  and,  in  short,  to  promote  justice,  ment ;  in  another,  part  heard,  but  no 
This  he  considered  a  wise,  as  the  judgment ;  in  another,  as  to  the  col- 
House  had  pronounced  it,  a  salutary  legiate  church  of  Manchester,  there 
measure.  The  inquiry,  in  his  opi-  was  a  judgment,  the  only  one.  This 
nion,  ought  to  be  entered  into  by  a  was  a  case  in  which  the  judraent  and 
committee  of  the  whole  House.  Mr  the  argument  together  did  not  take 
Williams  admitted  the  difi&culty  of  the  up  half  an  hoiir.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
task,  and  his  own  little  experience  in  be  asserted  from  the  other  side,  that 
Chancery  business,  yet  he  was  confi-  there  had  been  no  delay  beyond  what 
dent  of  teing  able  to  prove  all  he  had  was  necessary.  It  happened  that  there 
asserted  on  a  former  occasion.  He  was  nothing,  however  paradoxical, 
would  shew  not  only  that  the  suitors  which  could  not  be  asserted  in  that 
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House,  which  would  not  be  believed, 
if  it  were  asserted  by  a  person  stand* 
ing  in  a  proper  position.  It  became, 
therefore,  a  question  of  locality,  and  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  wrong  place. 
He  would  go  into  the  detail  of  parti¬ 
cular  cases.  The  first  was  that  of 
Dudley  r.  Freeman,  affecting  the  title 
to  SOW  acres  of  land,  and  an  accumu¬ 
lated  sum*  of  100,000^  The  Idll  had 
been  pled  in  1784,  and  the  suit  was 
prolonged  till  18S3.  Mr  Williams 
proposed  applying  to  the  solicitor  for 
information,  but  he  was  no  longer  in  a 
situation  to  give  it,  for  men  die 
though  suits  survive.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  he  had  charged  for  40 
attendancies  to  call  for  judgment,  and 
that  his  successor  to  this  worn-out 
suit  had  attended  l6  specific  appoint¬ 
ments  for  judgment.  Anxiety  in  such 
a  case  might  surely  be  forgiven.  The 
next  case  was  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Moira  against  Wyatt  and  others.  The 
bUl  was  filed  in  1814 ;  the  case  heard 
in  1817,  end  remained  untouched  un¬ 
til  the  year  1819,  many  applications 
having  beeu  made  for  judgment.  It 
was  then  said  that  the  papers  had  been 
lost  by  the  officer  whose  business  it 
was  to  take  care  of  them ;  fresh  papers 
were  then  furnished ;  and  then  it  was 
said  that  there  must  be  a  rehearing. 
(Loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition.) 
Fresh  learned  gentlemen  were  then 
retained ;  fresh  discussion  took  place ; 
the  Chancellor  said  he  would  take  the 
papers  home  with  him,  and  give  his 
*  judgment  to-morrow,'  but  never — 
no,  never,  did  that  morrow  come — and 
the  despairing  suitors  were  driven  to 
a  compromise.  If  this  was  not  a  de¬ 
nial,  it  surely  was  a  failure  of  justice. 
'The  next  was  that  of  a  gentleman 
whose  name  he  should  not  here  men¬ 
tion,  but  he  would  give  it  privately  to 
any  member  who  should  apply  for  it. 
From  mere  fear  of  the  Court,  and  not 
from  any  doubt  of  his  case,  this  mn- 
tleman  had  consented  to  give  up  half 


his  property  in  a  compromise.  Ano¬ 
ther  gentleman  gafned  his  cause ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  the 
defendant  had  become  bankrupt,  and  a 
loss  of  100,000/.  was  thus  incurred. 
Another  case  was  that  of  Gough 
against  Lord  Somers.  It  was  het^ 
in  1815,  and  application  was  made  for 
judgment  40  times  while  it  stood  in 
the  paper  in  the  years  1815  and  1816. 
Those  applications  had  been  continued 
down  to  the  present  time;  but  no 
judgment  had  yet  been  given.  The 
case  was  still  pending,  and  might  pro¬ 
bably  until  the  more  serious  day  of 
judgment  should  arrive.  The  last  case 
to  which  he  should  refer  was  the  case 
of  Copts  V.  Middleton.  The  bill  was 
filed  in  the  year  1 793,  for  an  account, 
and  prayed  that  the  defendant  might 
be  charged  with  a  certain  windmill  in 
dispute.  In  the  year  1 79^  there  was 
a  decree  referring  the  case  to  the  Mas¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  case  remained  asleep  in 
the  Master's  office  for  nineteen  years. 
However,  in  the  year.1815,  there  was 
a  report,  and  exception  to  it ;  all  up¬ 
on  matter  not  connected  with  the 
main  question  in  dispute ;  mere  inter¬ 
locutory  matter,  as  it  was  called,  mere 
fringe.  In  1818,  time,  which  was 
known  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  only 
by  its  loss,  was  at  work  out  of  doors, 
and  affected  the  windmill,  the  main 
subject  in  dispufe,  and  which  had  been 
forgotten  in  tne  able  arguments  on  the 
interlocutory  matter,  the  fringe.  The 
windmill  was  gone,  was  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  was  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  the  case  for  the  learn¬ 
ed  combatants  was  written.  The  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  were 
on  stamps,  at  three  shillings  a-side, 
and  they  were  so  voluminous  that  a 
decree  amounted  sometimes  to  40/.  or 
50/.,  and  would  not  pay  the  expense 
of  writing  out.  The  expense  of  Mas¬ 
ters’  reports  was  very  great,  and  their 
mode  of  issuing  warrants  often  very 
inconvenient.  The  prophecies  made 
18 
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at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Vice* 
Chancellor's  bill  had  l^n  realised. 
What  had  been  heard  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  had  been  reheard  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  same  arrears 
consemiently  existed.  Thus,  when 
the  Vioe-Chancellor  was  appointed, 
there  were  141  causes  to  be  heard,  and 
104  were  the  number  of  appeals  from 
his  court  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He 
considered  it  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
whether  the  political  character  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  should  not  be  separa¬ 
ted  from  his  judicial  functions.  The 
former  must  often  interfere  with  the 
due  exercise  of  the  latter,  and  were 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  constitution,  which  required  the 
judges  to  be  independent  of  the  crown. 
He  declined  entering  into  any  labour¬ 
ed  encomium  of  the  individual  hold¬ 
ing  the  office,  but  conceived,  if  even 
the  splendid  endowments  ascribed  to 
him  were  unequal  to  the  discharge  of 
its  functions,  what  must  the  situation 
of  England  be  when  it  descended,  'as 
it  must  some  time  do,  to  an  inferior 
hand  ?  His  sense  of  the  difficulties  of 
his  task  was  increased  by  recollecting 
the  failure  of  the  most  powerful  and 
boldest  man  this  country  ever  produ¬ 
ced,  he  meant  the  Protector  Cromwell. 
In  a  memorial  of  rights  which  he  made 
to  the  House  early  in  his  public  ca¬ 
reer,  he  repeated  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  reform  being  made  in  the  law, 

the  intricacy  and  delay  of  which,"  he 
said,  “  was  a  soiHce  of  profit  to  parti¬ 
cular  men,  but  of  expense  and  damage 
to  the  whole  community."  When  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power  he  attempted 
to  reform  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  a 
time  when  lawyers  were  not  so  many, 
and  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  not 
80  powerful,  yet  he  attempted  in  vain. 
This  failure  he  was  said  to  have  ex¬ 
pressed  somewhat  in  the  following 
manner: — “  I  have  met  the  king  in 
the  field  and  conquered  him — the 
church  I  have  new-modelled  and  ca.st 
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as  I  please— the  people  of  England  I 
have  quelled  and  still  keep  down ;  but 
these  lawyers,  when  I  begin  to  med¬ 
dle  with  them,  I  fail,  and  am  defeated." 

Mr  Peel  began  by  declaring  his  in¬ 
competency  to  enter  into  the  details 
on  tnis  subject ;  but,  indeed,  he  con¬ 
ceived,  that  the  present  was  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  for  doing  so. 
His  object  in  rising  was  merely  to 
state,  that  the  subject  had  recently 
drawn  the  attention  of  his  Majest3rs 
government.  The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  it 
was  the  habit  of  the  House  to  declare 
upon  this  subject,  in  a  tone  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  boldness  that  knew  no  pa¬ 
rallel,  that  there  were  no  delays  and 
no  grievances.  While  he  had  Wn  in 
that  House,  be  must  confess  he  had 
never  heard  such  a  denial.  For  the 
last  twelve  years,  on  the  contrary,  the 
attention  of  the  House  had  been  call¬ 
ed  to  the  subject,  and  remedies  had 
been  attempts.  In  1818,  when  the 
Vice-Chancellor’s  bill  was  brought  in, 
and  discussed,  was  the  existence  of 
delays  denied  ?  Last  year,  when  the 
subject  of  the  Appellant  Jurisdiction 
was  looked  into  by  the  House,  was  the 
existence  of  delays  denied  ?  Mr  Peel 
then  admitted  that  he  was  not  com¬ 
petent  to  deny  those  delays.  There 
were  delays  and  grievances  in  that 
Court,  and  he  admitted  this  with  the 
less  hesitation,  as  he  was  prepared  to 
prove  that  it  could  not  be  imputed  as 
matter  of  crimination  to  any  one.  The 
mere  increase  in  the  population  and 
wealth  of  the  country  afforded  a  pre¬ 
sumptive  proof  that  there  must  be  a 
great  increase  of  business.  The  same 
result  wouldbe  still  more  decidedly  ob¬ 
tained,  by  examining  the  comparative 
number  of  cases  in  each  of  the  Chan¬ 
cery  departments.  The  hearing  of 
lunatic  petitions  was  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  branch.  During  Lord  Hard- 
wicke’s  Chancellorship,  from  178?  to 
1746,  there  were  434  orders  on  lu- 
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natic  petitions.  From  1801  to  1810 
the  same  length  of  time,  by  Lord  El¬ 
don,  there  were  1  ISp,  which  was  more 
than  double ;  and  from  1814  to  1823, 
tbe  number  of  orders  had  increased  to 
2531,  which  was  five  times  the  num¬ 
ber  that  were  made  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
When, therefore,  delays  were  imputed, 
and  made  the  channel  of  a  personal  at¬ 
tack,  which  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman’s 
speech  proved,  especially  that  part 
where  he  detailed  all  the  attendance 
to  hear  judgment.— when  this  delay 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  personal  at¬ 
tack,  they  were  bound  to  look  at  the 
quantity  of  business  in  reality  done. 
(^Hear !) — It  turned  out  then  that  in 
lunatic  petitions  alone  five  times  as 
much  h^  been  done  by  Lord  Eldon 
as  by  his  predecessor.  Here  then  he 
was  fortified  in  the  statement  he  had 
made,  that  the  business  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  had  considerably  increa¬ 
sed.  He  would  next  ask  the  House 
to  look  at  the  apjieals  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  These,  it  would  be  found, 
stood  as  follows ; — 

From  17.W  to  1760,  IO7  appeals. 

1760  to  1770,  272 

1801  to  1810,  4p0. 

Shewing  an  increase  of  more  than 
double  within  the  same  space  of  tinic. 
The  same  result  would  still  present  it¬ 
self  were  they  to  examine  another  de¬ 
partment  of  the  business  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery — he  meant  the  Commis¬ 
sions  of  Bankruptcy.  Here  they  would 
find,  that  from  1770  to  1790,  there 
were  719  in  each  year.  From  1790 
to  1800,  there ‘were  lOOp  in  each 
ear  ;  and  for  the  last  12  years,  there 
ad  been  2000  per  annum,  which  was 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  was 
done  in  the  same  space  by  the  present 
Chancellor’s  predecessor.  He  had  fur¬ 
ther  proofs,  however,  of  the  increase 
of  business  in  the  Court,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  diligence  of  the  noble  lord 


now  presiding.  This  he  drew  from  a 
reference  to  the  number  of  bills  filed. 
In  1800  they  would  be  found  to  be 
1445 ;  in  1820,  207 1  ;  and  in  1823, 
2327,  shewing  an  increase  of  nearly 
double.  There  was  a  farther  criterion 
of  this  increase  in  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
perty  belonging  to  suitors  in  the 
Court,  and  to  this  he  would  also  refer, 
and  with  the  same  success  as  to  his 
original  position.  •  In  1740  the  balan¬ 
ces  in  the  hands  of  the  accountant  of 
the  Court  amounted  to  1,290,000/.,  in 
1820  they  amounted  to  34,000,000/. 
When  he  considered  the  manifold  im¬ 
portant  duties  attached  to  the  office 
of  that  noble  lord,  he  ho})ed  it  would 
not  be  imputed  to  the  prejudice  or  par¬ 
tiality  of  friendship,  if  he  said,  that  he 
was  astonished  at  the  human  ability 
and  strength  which  he  displayed  in 
discharging  so  much  of  those  duties 
as  he  did.  When  they  looked  at  the 
rate  of  two  thousand  bankruptcy  com¬ 
missions  per  annum,  issued  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  the  thousands  of  lu¬ 
natic  petitions,  the  only  question  for 
the  House  was,  whether  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  for  human  powers  to  do  more  ?  I.et 
them  judge  of  the  nature  of  Ids  atten¬ 
dance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  from 
what  two  ca.ses  only  had  demanded 
from  him.  He  alluded  to  the  Berke¬ 
ley  and  Roxburgh  ca.se.s.  A  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Privileges  had  sat  ujwn  one 
from  the  hours  of  ten  to  four,  in  all 
.34  days!  The  Roxburgh  had  occupied 
26  days,  and  41<  in  the  peerage  ;  thus 
70  in  the  whole.  It  was,  moreover, 
impossible  to  prevent  lawyers  from 
occupying  an  unconscionable  length 
of  time  in  their  jdeadings;  that  of  one 
learned  barrister  had  consumed  18 
days.  The  Committee  on  the  Appel¬ 
lant  Jurisdiction  had  reported  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  individual  holding 
the  Great  Seal  performing  the  business 
of  Chancery,  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  all  the  other  functions  of  his  high 
office.  Tlie  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
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accordingly,  had  taken  the  subject  in¬ 
to  full  consideration,  and  had  given 
advice  to  the  crown  to  ap^int  a  com¬ 
mission  under  the  Great  Seal,  to  con¬ 
sider  of  all  the  important  subjects  em¬ 
braced  by  the  report.  This  commis¬ 
sion,  it  was  proposed,  should  inquire 
into  precisely  the  same  topics  as  pro- 
posea  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  himself,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  tlie  union  of  the  judicial 
and  political  character  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  a  subject  which,  in  bis 
opinion,  neither  a  committee  of  that 
House,  nor  a  commission  of  the  kind 
alluded  to,  were  altogether  the  best 
fitted  for  discussing.  Mr  Peel  saw  no 
reason  why  a  list  of  unclaimed  divi¬ 
dends  should  not  be  published ;  and 
the  removal  of  the  bankruptcy  busi¬ 
ness,  which  did  not  belong  to  Chan¬ 
cery  in  its  original  constitution,  ap¬ 
peared  a  fair  subject  for  inquiry.  Mr 
Williams  might,  perhaps,  represent 
this  proposal  as  merely  a  mode  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  this  motion  for  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry.  Mr  Peel  did,  how¬ 
ever,  declare,  that  a  commission  under 
the  Great  Seal  w’as  a  mode  of  inquiry 
far  better  adapted  to  the  subject  tbaii 
any  committ^  of  that  House.  He 
would  suppose  that  they  would  call  in 
aid  those  great  luminaries  of  the  law 
who  had  retired  from  public  life,  the 
judges  and  others.  He  w  ould  ask  the 
House,  with  the  aid  of  sticb  characters 
as  Lord  Redesdale  and  Sir  William 
Grant,  men  who  had  retired  from  the 
discharge  of  their  public  duties  with 
universal  a|)probation,  whether  the  in¬ 
vestigation  was  not  likely  to  proceed 
with  better  success  than  in  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  that  House,  w’hich  could  not 
have  the  benefit  of  such  assistance. 
Any  other  commission  w'oiild  have  the 
appearance  of  criminating  the  noble 
lora.  If  he  divided  alone,  he  would 
never  consent  to  any  course  having 
that  tendency  towards  an  illustriou.s 
character  who  bad  administore<l  jus¬ 


tice  in  the  highest  court  in  the  realm 
for  22  years.  He  was  then  before 
them  in  his  judicial,  not  his  political, 
capacity.  His  judicial  conduct  was 
above  all  praise.  He  thought,  and 
ever  should,  that  no  individiial  who 
had  ever  served  the  public  had  been 
more  the  object  of  unmerited  oblo¬ 
quy  and  attack  than  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor.  Charges  had  been  brought 
against  him  which  he  could  not  no¬ 
tice.  He  was  represented  as  a  man  of 
enormous  wealth,  resisting  every  re¬ 
form  tending  to  reduce  his  profits. 
On  his  conscience  he  believed  that  no¬ 
thing  was  more  false  than  this.  The 
profits  of  bis  office  were  the  same  as 
ever  they  had  been,  and  was  there  any 
man  in  the  country  who  believed  that 
it  would  be  advisable  that  the  high 
office  of  I.ord  Chancellor  should  not 
be  splendidly  endowed  ?  After  all  de¬ 
ductions,  the  profits  of  his  office  for  the 
last  three  years  had  not  been  more  than 
twelve  thousand  pounds  a-year  !  God 
forbid  that  money  should  be  the  rule  of 
official  integrity;  but  it  was  a  miserable 
and  petty  policy  to  permit  the  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor  to  l)e  divested  of  its 
emoluments.  Half  the  expense  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor’s  appointment  had 
been  defrayed  by  him,  and  he  had  wish¬ 
ed  the  whole  to  betaken  from  him.  He 
had  splendidly  endowed  offices  in  his 
own  gift  out  of  bis  own  pocket  for  the 
benefit  of  tbe  public.  A  new  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  retpiisite  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Bankruptcy,  where 
too  many  holidays  were  allowed. 
Lord  Eldon  had  ordered  that  atten¬ 
dance  should  be  given  every  day,  and 
it  had  never  been  known  till  that  mo¬ 
ment,  he  believed,  that  the  necessary 
endowment  for  this  purpose  came  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  In  the  space  of 
seven  years  that  illustrious  individual 
had  paid  13,000/.  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  his  own  professional  labour  towards 
the  reform  of  an  office  doing  the  duty 
of  the  public.  If  besitation  were  some- 
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times  risible  in  his  conduct,  it  was  a 
failing  on  the  side  of  virtue,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  an  unwillingness  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  decree  which  was  to  raise 
one  party  to  affluence  at  the  expense 
of  total  ruin  to  another.  And  surely 
for  such  a  fault,  if  well  found^,  they 
would  not  allow  an  individual  who  had 
served  the.  country  for  22  years,  en¬ 
dowed  with  such  splendid  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  such  unexampled  integrity, 
to  be  harshly  aspersed.  If  the  evils 
complained  of  proceeded  from  idleness, 
nr  the  propensities  of  the  individual, 
it  might  be  different;  but  when  for  22 
years  he  had  denied  himself  every  in¬ 
dulgence,  and  abandoned  the  society  of 
the  world,  it  was  impossible  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  admire  the  individual.  The 
people  of  this  country  were  not  un¬ 
grateful  ;  and  when  they  saw  justice 
administered  as  it  had  been  for  22 
years,  by  a  family  whose  name  w'ould 
illustrate  the  judicial  records  of  the 
country  in  after  times  as  that  of  Scott 
must  do,  if  that  House  refused  to  cast 
a  personal  stigma,  or  the  appearance 
of  one,  on  Lord  Eldon,  he  sincerely  be¬ 
lieved  the  people  of  this  country  gene¬ 
rous  enough  to  applaud  the  decision. 

Mr  Abcrcromby  congratulated  Mr 
Williams  on  the  success  of  his  labours, 
in  their  having  led  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission.  All,  how¬ 
ever,  would  dejiend  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  composed,  and  he  had  no 
great  confidence  in  those  who  had  the 
ap])ointment.  If  the  Lord  Chancellor 
were  his  dearest  friend,  he  would  say 
that  he  ought  to  have  no  hand  in  it, 
since  it  was  not  in  human  nature  that 
he  should  impartially  appoint  the 
members. 

Mr  Brougham  expressed  this  senti¬ 
ment  still  more  strongly.  That  the 
Lord  Chancellor  should  takeu]H)n  him¬ 
self  the  trouble  of  nominating  the  com¬ 
missioners  who  were  to  enter  on  the 
proposed  inquiry— that  he,  u'hose 
frailty  was  indecision,  as  his  friends 


admitted,  to  answer  or  avoid  other 
charges— that  he  should  undertake  to 
decide  on  the  state  of  his  own  Court, 
and  bethe  judge  of  hisown  conduct,  was 
the  most  incomprehensible  thing  he 
could  have  imagined,  was  the  greatest 
anomaly  and  most  inconsistent  pro¬ 
ceeding  that  could  have  been  recom¬ 
mended.  If  the  commissioners  were 
to  be  so  appointed,  he  would  not  say 
that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from 
them  ;  but  this  he  must  say,  that  his 
hopes  of  them  accomplishing  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  view  were  very  moderate  in¬ 
deed.  He  thought  a  similar  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  the  other  courte 
of  law.  Upon  the  whole,  grateful  to 
the  honourable  gentleman  for  the  ad¬ 
vantages  already  gained,  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  inquiry  proceed,  no 
compromise  having  b^n  made  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  but  the  House  re¬ 
maining  perfectly  unfettered  to  watch 
its  progress,  and  act  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances;  and  he  therefore  hoped 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
would,  under  the  ciraimstances,  not 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  his 
motion,  but  wait  to  see  what  would 
result  from  the  commission. 

Mr  Canning,  after  the  remarks  of 
the  last  s|)cakcrs,  deemed  it  proper  for 
some  minister  to  rise,  in  order  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  House,  that  it  was  the  deter¬ 
mination,  not  only  of  the  noble  lord 
with  whom  the  plan  originated,  but 
also  of  his  Majesty’s  government,  that 
the  inquiry  should  be  made  as  serious¬ 
ly,  as  sincerely,  and  as  efficaciously,  as 
]K)ssible.  It  was  desirable  not  to  trifle 
with  the  House,  and  he  was  sure  an  in¬ 
quiry  would  not  have  been  consented  to 
at  this  time  of  day,  had  it  not  been  the 
wish  of  ministers  that  the  subject 
should  be  pursued  to  a  final,  and,  if 
possible,  to  a  beneficial  settlement.  It 
would  be  the  object  of  government  to 
form  the  commission  so,  that  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world  it  should  distinctly 
ajqiaar,  that  they  would  do  their  duty 
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without  fear  or  favour,  and  with  that 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  should 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  House.  The 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  com* 
mission  would  be  more  efficient  if  it 
were  instructed  to  extend  its  inquiries 
to  the  courts  of  common  law.  He  put 
it  to  the  candour  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  himself,  whe¬ 
ther,  if  this  had  been  done,  it  might 
not  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  ministers  to  dilute  and  weaken 
the  effect  of  the  inquiry  by  spreading 
it  over  so  many  objects?  Whatever 
might  be  done  hereafter,  he  thought 
his  right  honourable  friend  was  right 
in  confining  the  labours  of  the  present 
commission  to  the  courts  of  ecpii^ ; 
but  in  doing  so,  the  House  and  the  Go¬ 
vernment  were  not  precluded  from  in¬ 
stituting  similar  inquiries  into  the 
common  courts  of  law  at  any  future 
opportunity,  in  onler  to  cancel  any  de¬ 
fects  that  might  exist,  and  to  regu¬ 
late,  improve,  and  simplify  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice.  Whether  Lord 
Eldon  was  destined  to  be  the  last  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  whether  measures  could 
be  devised  for  enaMingthat  high  officer 
to  execute  all  the  functions  which  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  his  place,  this  he 
hoped  would  be  the  result,  rather  than 
that  they  should  be  separated.  His 
lordship  would  proudly  stand  before 
the  world  as  having  discharged  them 
all  in  a  manner  which  deserveil,  and 
which  had  obtained,  the  admiration  of 
mankind. 

Mr  Williams,  though  objecting  to 
the  mode  of  forming  the  commission, 
was  willingthat  the  experiment  should 
be  tried,  and,  therefore,  withdrew  his 
motion. 

The  arrangements  made  last  session 
for  relieving  the  Chancellor  of  the 
main  burthen  of  the  Appellant  Juris* 
diction,  were  now  called  into  some 
question.  Lord  Calthorpe,  on  the  9th 


March,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  though 
he  did  not  choose  to  bring  forward  a 
positive  motion  on  the  subject,  took 
occasion,  when  a  committee  was  to  be 
nominate  for  an  inquiry  into  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Clerk  of  Parliament,  to  make  a 
few  observations.  He  was  far  from 
wishing  to  depreciate  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  individual  who  was  recent¬ 
ly  appointed  to  preside  at  the  hearing 
of  causes,  but  he  certainly  could  not 
have  the  same  authority  as  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  with  whom  the  House 
and  the  public  were  more  intimately 
acquainted.  There  was,  besides,  a 
great  anomaly  in  bringing  appeals 
from  a  superior  judge  before  an  infe¬ 
rior;  and  though  this  argument  might 
seldom  apply  with  respect  to  Engnsh 
causes,  it  certainly  did  as  to  the 
Scotch,  since  the  individual  to  whom 
he  alluded  was  in  judicial  authority 
inferior  to  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  Supposing,  then,  that 
the  judgment  was  always  that  of  the 
individual  who  presided  in  the  absence 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  there  was  this 
objection  to  be  made;  but  if  it  was 
said  that  the  House  decided,  then  he  • 
would  ask  who  were  the  colleagues  by 
whom  that  individual  was  assisted  ? 
How  could  the  judgment  be  said  to  be 
that  of  their  loraships  as  a  body,  wlien 
the  regulation  made  by  the  House  for 
hearing  appeals  proceeded  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  each  noble  lord  attended 
only  one  day  ?  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  regulation  precluded  any 
noble  lords  from  attending;  but  in 
fact  no  others  were  expecteiT  to  attend 
besides  those  whose  names  were  in  the 
order.  This  arrangement,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  tended  to  lower  the  dignity  of 
the  House  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  continu¬ 
ed. 

Lord  Liverpool,  after  objecting  to 
the  occasion  on  which  this  discussion 
was  introduced,  proceeded,  however,  to 
defend  thg  measure  against  the  ob- 
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jections  now  made.  The  regulation  tend  on  the  hearing  of  appeals,  it  was 
of  the  House  which  the  noble  lord  had  not  to  be  supposed  that  no  other  noble 
now  thought  proper  to  attack,  was  lords  were  present.  Those  to  whose 
one  which  had  b^n  the  result  of  a  judgment  in  matters  of  that  kind  the 
long  and  deliberate  inquiry,  made  by  House  was  accustomed  to  pay  respect 
a  committee,  whose  recommendation  were  often  in  their  places.  A  noble 
was  adopted  after  mature  considera-  and  learned  friend  of  his  (Lord  Redes- 
tion  by  the  House.  It  was  true  their  dale,)  who  was  exempted  on  account 
lordships  had  but  a  choice  of  evils,  of  his  age,  and  whose  name  had  not 
The  committee  proposed  what  appear-  been  drawn,  nevertheless  gave  his  at- 
ed  to  them  as  the  best  regulation,  and  tendance  on  appeals, 
which,  after  several  long  debates,  was  Lord  Holland  entirely  concurred  in 
agreed  to.  The  great  object  proj)o-  the  observations  of  Lord  Calthorpe. 
sed  to  be  attained  by  the  regulation  The  noble  earl  was  of  opinion,  that 
was  to  do  justice  to  the  appellants,  the  regulation  worked  well  and  conve- 
who  called  for  the  decision  of  the  niently  for  those  who  applied  to  avail 
House  on  their  cases,  and  more  parti-  themselves  of  its  operation.  But  whe- 
cularly  to  those  of  that  part  of  the  ther  it  had  this  effect  or  not,  it  af- 
Unitea  Kingdom  to  which  the  great-  forded  the  first  instance  of  a  distinct 
est  arrear  was  due.  There  certainly  exposure  to  the  public  that  the  deci- 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  sions  made  within  these  walls  were  not 
the  mode  proposed  in  the  commit-  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
t^,  but  there  was  no  difference  of  opi-  but  of  certain  individuals,  and  that 
nion  as  to  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  their  lordships,  as  to  any  judgment 
of  the  arrear  of  appeals  by  some  means  which  was  given,  were  reduced  to  the 
or  other.  Their  lordships  must  be  state  of  mere  ciphers.  After  more 
aware,  that  a  commission  of  inquiry  reflection  on  the  subject,  he  must  as- 
into  the  administration  of  justice  in  sure  their  Lordships,  that  it  appeared 
Scotland  was  going  on.  The  report  to  him  that  it  would  be  better  even  to 
of  that  commission  would  soon  belaid  make  some  encroachment  on  the  con- 
before  Parliament,  and  he  hoped  that,  stitution,  than  to  go  on  with  such  a 
in  consequence  of  its  recommendation,  regulation  as  this.  It  would  be  better 
measures  would  be  adopted  to  lessen  to  appoint  a  committee,  and  invest  it 
the  number  of  appeals ;  but  if  their  with  the  judicial  authority  of  the 
lordships  were  certain  that  the  sys-  House,  than  to  adhere  to  a  measure 
tern  of  administering  justice  in  Scot-  which  was  sapping  the  respect  due 
land  was  perfect,  still  it  would  be  ne-  from  the  public  to  the  House.  It  was 
cessary  to  get  rid  of  the  existing  arrear  certainly  true  that  no  law  decisions 
of  appeals.  The  measure  was  there-  were  adopted  without  consulting  the 
fore  likely  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  noble  ana  learned  persons  who  presi- 
As  to  the  objection  taken  to  the  mode  ded,  or  had  seats  in  the  House.  But 
of  securing  the  attendance  of  Peers,  that  was  not  necessary.  Every  noble 
he  conceived  it  to  be  of  little  weight,  lord  was  entitled  to  vote  according  to 
He  must  maintain,  that  whether  three  his  own  opinion ;  he  knew  of  no  dis- 
lords  or  thirty  were  present,  the  de-  tinction  of  learned  and  unlearned 
cision  which  they  came  to  was  the  de-  lords;  they  were  all  paret  in  Parlia- 
cision  of  the  House,  and  was  as  com-  mento.  They  were  all  equally  Peers, 
plete  as  if  every  noble  loi  d  were  in  his  whether  they  sat  on  a  woolsack  or  on 
place  when  it  was  made.  Though  a  bench  ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time, 
certain  lords  were  summoned  to  at-  this  resolution  respecting  the  hearing 
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of  appeals  informed  the  public  that 
there  were  distinctions  among  them — 
that  it  was  not  the  body  of  the  Peers 
who  gave  judgment,  but  other  j)er- 
sons  who  attended  and  decided  for 
them.  He  knew  it  would  be  said, 
that  it  had  always  been  so,  that  the 
decisions  were  formerly  given  by  the 
law  lords  who  attended ;  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  was  very  great  when  the  fact 
was  so  distinctly  exposed.  After  a  few 
observations  from  Lords  Harrowby 
and  Darnley,  the  conversation  drop- 
|»ed. 

The  most  im|)ortant  legal  measure 
brought  forward  in  the  present  Ses¬ 
sion,  was  the  bill  for  entirely  new- 
modelling  the  proceedings  before  the 
Scotch  courts  of  law.  To  this  subject 
the  attention  of  the  English  public 
bad  been  particularly  drawn  by  the 
extraordinary  frequency  of  ap{)cals 
from  that  country,  while  from  the 
English  courts  there  were  almost 
none.  This  was  supjmsed  to  indicate 
an  inferior  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
decisions  of  the  former ;  though  it 
was  doubtless  also,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  prompted  by  the  hope  of  the  ap- 

Sellant,  that  he  might  be  judged  by  a 
ifferent  standard  of  law,  and  might 
thus  obtain  a  fresh  chance.  There 
does,  however,  appear,  according  to 
the  general  consent  of  candid  obser¬ 
vers,  to  be  some  want  of  due  arrange¬ 
ments  to  separate  the  fact  and  the 
law,  and  to  bring  matters  to  a  precise 
)M>int ;  a  want  of  preciseness  in  the 
original  averments,  and  a  perni¬ 
cious  power  of  continually  bringing 
forward  new  matter  in  the  course  of 
the  proceeding.  The  power  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  each  court  under 
its  own  review,  occasioned  both  an  in¬ 
crease  of  delay  and  expense,  and  was 
supposed  to  render  the  court  less  dili¬ 
gent  in  forming  its  original  judgment. 
A  Parliamentary  commission,  accor¬ 


dingly,  had  been  long  since  named, 
which,  after  numerous  inquiries  and 
reports,  drew  up  one  general  report, 
having  in  view  a  thorough  revisal  of 
the  system,  and  containing  materials 
upon  which  a  bill  for  that  puriiose 
could  be  founded.  Although  these  re¬ 
ports  met  the  sanction  of  ministers, 
the  zeal  to  press  their  adoption  was 
chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  Whig  mem-' 
bers,  both  in  England  :uid  Scotland. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  was  the 
first  who  brought  the  subject  before 
the  House.  On  the  30th  March  he 
moved,  that  the  twelve  rejiorts  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  in¬ 
to  the  courts  of  law  in  Scotland,  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House.  The  noble  lord  said,  the 
country  at  large,  and  Scotland  in  par¬ 
ticular,  was  much  disappointed  that 
no  steps  bad  been  taken  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  reports.  A  measure 
had  lieen  recommended  in  1808,  and 
the  recommendation  repeatedly  renew¬ 
ed  ;  and  yet,  in  1824,  the  measure  so 
recommended  was  still  in  abeyance. 
That  commission  had  cost  the  country 
40,000/. ;  and  the  expense  he  shoula 
not  repine  at,  had  any  beneficial  cflTects 
resulted  from  it.  The  commission 
had  recommended  a  saving  of  6000/. 
a-year  of  the  public  money,  and 
12,000/.  to  suitors  in  tbe  shape  of 
fees.  But  the  actual  saving  had  not 
yet  exceeded  5000/.  a-year.  In  the 
Court  of  Session,  ten  offices  had  been 
recommended  for  abolition,  and  three 
had  been  actually  abolished,  and  the 
nett  saving  had  been  880/.  a-year,  in¬ 
stead  of  oOOO/.  recommended  by  the 
commissioners.  One  half  of  the  re¬ 
ports  had  never  been  acted  upon  at 
all.  In  tbe  Commissary  Court,  out  of 
five  oflSces  recommended  for  abolition, 
only  one  had  been  abolished,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  a  saving  of  1800/.,  400/.  a- 
year  only  had  been  reduced.  In  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  not  a  single  office 
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had  been  abolished.  Many  illegal  ex¬ 
actions  took  place  under  the  name  of 
drink-money,  which  called  loudly  for 
abolition.  In  the  Court  of  Exche¬ 
quer,  one  baron,  and  a  deputy-re¬ 
membrancer,  had  not  been  appointed, 
who,  as  they  had  not  been  alwlished 
by  legislative  enactment,  might  at  any 
time  be  Kvived.  The  noble  lord 
then  animadverted  on  the  composition 
of  the  Sheriifs’,  Lord  Lyon's,  and  Jus¬ 
tices  of  Peace  Courts,  sJl  of  which,  he 
contended,  required  revision  and  re¬ 
formation*  Tne  11th  report  related 
to  the  Scotch  Burgh  Courts,  on  which 
he  (Lord  A.  H.)  had  failed  to  per¬ 
suade  the  House  to  enter  into  his 
views.  On  this  subject,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  commissioners  had 
been  wholly  unattended  to,  and  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  learned  lord 
had  been  wholly  without  efficacy. 

The  Lord  Advocate  could  have  un¬ 
derstood  the  object  of  the  noble  lord, 
bad  he  proposed  to  refer  the  reportotJf 
the  commissioners  to  a  select  commit¬ 
tee.  He,  for  himself,  could  say  that 
he  felt  no  objection  to  carry  into  effect 
the  reports  of  the  commissioners.  The 
reports  were  valuable  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  contained,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  were  highly  creditable  to  the 
character  of  the  Scotch  Courts.  With 
respect  to  the  Lord  Lyon's  Court,  and 
the  complaints  that  had  been  made  of 
the  Lora  Lyon  having,  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fee,  granted  permission  to 
persons  to  have  supporters  to  their 
arms,  who  were  not  entitled  to  them, 
he  had  only  to  state,  that,  (m  his  re¬ 
commendation,  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  signified  to  the  officer  holding 
that  situation,  that  if  he  persisted  in 
such  an  invasion  of  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive,  legal  measures  would  be  adopted 
to  teach  him  his  duty.  That  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  sufficient.  The  noble 
lord  weqt  on  to  state,  that  most  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  had  been  carried  into  effect. 


and  the  rest  were  about  to  be  so.  His 
situation  was  peculiarly  delicate.  If 
he  proposed  no  bills  he  was  accused  of 
nenect  of  duty;  if  he  brought  in 
bills,  he  had  bmn  opposed  in  every 
stage  by  the  noble  lord  and  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentlemen  opposite.  That 
had  been  particularly  the  case  with  the 
bill  for  regulating  the  Commissary 
Courts ;  a  bill  which  went  to  abolish 
20  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown, 
which  had  been  opposed  in  all  its 
stages  by  the  noble  lord.  The  quar¬ 
ter  sessions  were  almost  unknown  in 
Scotland,  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  justices  of  Scotland  might  have 
the  same  power  of  trying  causes  at 
their  quarter-sessions,  that  the  jus¬ 
tices  in  England  possessed.  Such  a 
step  was  calculated  to  raise  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  gentry  of  Scotland,  and 
also  to  promote  the  administration  of 
justice.  At  the  time  of  the  distur¬ 
bances  of  Glasgow,  the  noble  lord,  as 
well  as  others,  left  that  part  of  the 
country,  instead  of  giving  their  sup¬ 
port  to  government.  This  they  had 
done,  from  the  belief  that  the  whole 
duty  should  be  done  by  the  Sheriff 
and  the  Lord  Advocate.  He  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  refer  the  report  relative  to 
the  justices  to  a  select  committee. 

After  some  conversation,  the  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  124  to 
48. 

Mr  Peel,  in  the  course  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  prepared  and  moved  a  bill  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  late  report  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  commission,  for  the  general 
amendment  of  the  forms  of  Scottish 
judicature.  It  was  to  commence  in 
May  of  the  following  year;  and  though 
the  session  was  now  far  advanced, 
there  was  a  general  understanding 
that  the  hill  would  be  pressed  through 
before  its  close.  In  Scotland,  how¬ 
ever,  a  strong  and  sudden  movement 
manifested  itself  a^nst  so  precipitate 
a  conclusion.  Although  the  measure 
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was  now  brought  forward  by  ministry, 
yet  the  leading  persons  connected  with 
them  in  that  country  were  foremost 
in  opposing  its  immediate  passing.  A 
meeting  was  called  of  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  in  which  Mr  Dundas,  ne¬ 
phew  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  moved 
a  petition  for  delay  till  next  session. 
The  detail  of  the  bill,  it  was  observed, 
had  come  down  only  on  the  11th  (k 
June,  this  bein^  the  15th,  and  if  it 
passed  this  session* it  must  pass  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  month.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  for  the  people  of 
Scotland,  or  the  bodies  connected  with 
the  law,  to  form,  and,  much  more,  to 
express,  anything  like  a  deliberate  opi¬ 
nion  upon  Its  merits.  Nothing,  it  was 
alleged,  could  be  more  unjust  and  inde¬ 
cent,  or  more  opposite  to  Whig  prin¬ 
ciples,  than  thus  to  change  the  whole 
le^  constitution  of  a  country  almost 
without  its  knowledge,  and  without 
the  possibility  of  its  being  heard  on 
the  subject.  These  arguments  were 
somewhat  unanswerable,  and  the 
Whigs  had  little  to  say  on  any  gene¬ 
ral  principle.  They  could  only  declare 
their  deep  presentiment,  that  if  the 
measure  were  not  pushed  through 
now,  it  would  never  get  through  at 
all ;  that  their  opponents,  if  they 
should  obtain  the  delay  now  craved, 
would  call  such  machinery  into  play, 
as  would  either  put  a  stop  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  any  bill  wnatever,  or  would  ren¬ 
der  it  of  a  frivolous  and  nugatory  na¬ 
ture,  which  would  leave  untouched  all 
the  grand  abuses  of  the  system.  The 
other  party  absolutely  denied  any  such 
sweepmg  plan  or  determination ;  and 
in  the  issue,  only  four  voted  against 
the  motion  of  Mr  Dundas.  The  fa¬ 
culty  of  advocates,  the  writers  to  the 
signet,  the  solicitors  or  agents,  and  all 
the  bodies  connected  with  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice,  met  and  prepared 
similar  petitions. 

On  the  17th  June,  when  Mr  Peel 
was  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 


bill,  the  table  was  covereil  witli  peti¬ 
tions  from  the  above  bodies.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  Secretary,  therefore,  stated, 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  press 
it  through  Parliament  in  the  present 
session.  He  understood  that  the  re¬ 
presentatives  for  Scotland  were  very 
anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
sulting  their  constituents,  and  that 
those  constituents  were  most  desirous 
to  have  time  to  prepare,  and  present 
petitions  to  the  House. 

Mr  Abercromby  confessed  that  he 
had  been  much  disheartened  by  the 
speech  of  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  as,  after  the  delivery  of  it,  it 
would  be  merely  a  mockery  to  hold 
out  to  the  people  of  Scotland  the 
slightest  hope  that  the  bill  under  con¬ 
sideration  would  ever  be  passed  into  a 
law,  at  least  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man. 

The  Lord  Advocate  observed,  that 
the  11th  of  May  next  was  the  day  up¬ 
on  which  it  was  proposed  that  this 
measure  should  taxe  effect.  It  was 
clear,  therefore,  that  none  of  that 
haste  contended  for  by  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentlemen  opposite  was 
in  reality  call^  for.  He  considered 
it  would  be  a  very  unfair  course  not  to 
allow  the  population  of  Scotland  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  opi¬ 
nion  of  a  measure  which  so  nearly  con¬ 
cerned  them.  He  had  done  his  ut¬ 
most  to  prevent  the  bill  passing  this 
session,  and  if  there  was  any  crime, 
he  was  chargeable  with  it. 

Mr  Kennray  was  afraid  that,  by  the 
clamour  which  was  raised,  and  the  ig¬ 
norant  opinions  which  were  expressed, 
the  measure  would  be  ultimately  sa¬ 
crificed. 

Mr  Courtenay  said,  that  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  this  bill  would  be  in  a  better  state 
if  brought  forward  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  session,  was  not  now  the  ques¬ 
tion.  He,  for  one,  regretted  that  it 
had  not ;  but  be  quite  agreed  with  his 
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right  honourable  friend,  Mr  Peel,  in 
the  propriety  of  po8t{>ouing  it  at  pre¬ 
sent. 

Lord  Binning  thought  the  House 
ought  to  avoid  the  apfiearance  of  dis¬ 
respect  in  thrusting  down  the  throats 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  a  measure 
which  they  conceived  to  be  second  to 
none  in  importance  since  the  act  of 
Union  ;  and  he  was  convinced  that 
the  pro]K)sed  delay  was  essentially  ne¬ 
cessary,  either  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  measure,  or  to  render  it  at  all  sa¬ 
tisfactory  to  that  country. 

Mr  Secretary  Canning  said  he  con¬ 
sented  to  the  postponement  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  out  of  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the 
people  of  Scotland,  who  were  at  iwe- 
sent  greatly  opposed  to  the  bill.  The 
conduct  of  government  had  been  cen¬ 
sured  in  this  question ;  but  let  the 
House  remember,  that  up  to  a  very 
late  period  there  was  no  idea  of  the 
kind  of  feeling  which  existed  on  the 
subject.  But  he  would  venture  to 
predict,  in  opposition  to  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  gentlemen  opposite,  that  in 
the  course  of  next  session  this  bill 
would  substantially  pass  into  a  law 
— The  House  would  shew  itself  want¬ 
ing  in  discretion  to  force  down  a 
measure  in  opposition  to  the  public 
feeling.  In  proposing  delay,  he  had 
no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
soothe  the  present  hostile  feeling,  and 
by  soothing,  to  overcome  it ;  and  he 
thought  it  much  better  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  should  stop  here,  than  be  suspen¬ 
ded  in  the  other  House,  as  if  there 
existed  some  doubt  of  its  propriety. — 
And  even  though  the  government 
might  subject  themselves,  as  they  had 
anticipated,  to  the  observations  of  the 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  they 
thought  it  preferable  to  stop  the  mea¬ 
sure  here,  paying  so  much  deference 
to  the  national  feeling  of  Scotland. 

The  bill  for  regulating  the  choice  of 
juries  in  Scotland,  winch  had  been 


pressed  for  some  time  by  Mr  Kennedy, 
was  carried  this  Session  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Its  objects  were  topre- 
vent  any  possibility  of  the  packing  of 
juries,  to  withdraw  from  the  judges 
the  influence  which  they  at  present 
possessed  in  the  important  process  to 
which  the  bill  relat^,  and  to  cause  it 
to  be  regulated  either  by  rotation  or 
ballot.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  negatived  without  a  divi¬ 
sion,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Melville, 
who  objected  to  some  of  its  provisions, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  undertook  to 
bring  in  a  bill  next  session,  embracing 
all  its  essential  objects. 

Mr  Lamb,  on  tlie  6th  April, 
brought  in  a  motion  to  reform  that 
certainly  very  strange  feature  of  Eng¬ 
lish  law,  which  refuses  counsel  to  pri¬ 
soners  tried  for  felony.  He  did  not 
wish  to  propose  any  violent  inno^tions 
which  might  make  our  old  lawyers  star¬ 
tle  in  their  graves,  but  he  wished  to  se¬ 
cure  for  the  accused  an  important  in¬ 
strument  for  obtaining  justice.  He 
thought  it  most  unfortunate  that  ithad 
ever  been  held,  “  the  Court  could  be 
counsel  for  the  prisoner."  This,  he 
maintained,  the  Court  could  not  be. 
No  judge  could  act  for  a  prisoner  with 
the  same  acuteness  as  counsel  could, 
however  he  might  wish  to  do  it.  The 
judge  could  only  know  the  case  from 
the  depositions  laid  before  him  ;  but 
there  were  many  things  which  a  pri¬ 
soner  could  communicatetohiscounsel, 
which  it  was  important  that  he  should 
know,  and  which  he  could  not  convey 
to  a  judge.  The  distinctions  taken 
between  the  situations  of  judge  and 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  were  fre¬ 
quent.  In  the  case  of  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Udall,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  prisoner  having  asked 
how  many  of  the  jurors  he  might  chal¬ 
lenge,  was  answered,  "  I  can't  tell 
you,  I  sit  here  as  judge,  and  not  as 
counsel."  A  similar  opinion  had  becu 
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expressed  on  the  occasion  of  another 
trial  in  the  same  reign.  He  objected 
altogether  to  the  idea  of  considering 
the  judge  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 
There  had  been  times,  and  though  it 
was  not  to  be  expected,  it  was  possible 
that  such  times  would  return  again, 
when  this  safeguard  for  human  life 
would  be  found  in  a  Jefiries,  a  Page,  or 
an  Ayscough.  He  was  aware  that  the 
gentlemen  opposite  would  be  likely  to 
say  this  is  all  rery  well,  but  what 
practical  evil  is  there  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  complaint?  He  would 
say,  that  he  thought  it  not  enough 
that  justice  should  be  impartially  ad¬ 
ministered,  but  that  the  public  should 
feel  satisfied  that  it  was  so.  Were 
counsel  not  allowed,  how  could  age, 
infirmity,  idiocy,  or  insanity,  defend 
themselves.  In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  was  insane,  how  affecting  was  the 
situation  of  the  party  accused  when 
called  upon  to  prove  his  own  insanity, 
and  to  explain  how  it  acted  upon  him. 
On  the  trial  of  Lord  Ferrers,  the  no¬ 
ble  prisoner  complained  that  he  was 
reduced  to  the  miserable  necessity  of 
trying  to  prove  his  own  want  of  un¬ 
derstanding.  He  did  not  propose  to 
dwell  on  the  evils  experienced  in  mo¬ 
dern  times,  but  if  he  did  he  should  re¬ 
fer  to  the  case  of  that  ruffian  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  who  had  lately  occupied  the 

fiublic  attention,  and  who  had  not  on- 
y  disgraced  himself,  but  had  also 
made  many  others  disgrace  them¬ 
selves,  by  the  stupid  admiration  which 
had  been  expressed  on  the  subject  of 
his  conduct  at  the  close  of  his  career. 
He  would  ask  those  who  had  watched 
that  man,  from  the  time  of  his  arrest 
to  that  of  his  trial,  if  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  had  been  buoyed  up,  not 
by  the  hope  of  acquittal  perhaps,  but 
by  the  expectation  of  cutting  a  figure 
by  means  of  the  silly  farrago  which  he 
had  got  together,  and  thus,  going  out 
of  the  world  with  eclat,  furnish  a  set¬ 
off  against  the  guilt  of  the  murderer 


in  the  lustre  which  would  attach  to 
the  orator  and  the  man. 

Mr  North  pronounced  a  high  pane¬ 
gyric  on  the  criminal  justice  of  the 
country,  in  which  everything  was  as 
favourable  as  possible  for  the  prisoner. 
He  doubted  much  if  it  would  advan¬ 
tageous  to  give  him  more.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
felt  himself  bound  to  give  a  simple  and 
colourless  detail  of  the  facts.  Were 
counsel  allowed  to  plead  for  the  de¬ 
fence,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  evidence,  and  if  they 
could  not  convince  the  jury,  they 
would  endeavour  to  affect  them.  The 
consequence  of  this  would  be,  that  a 
different  course  from  that  now  taken 
would  be  pursued  by  those  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  prosecution,  and  the  sober 
tribunal  of  a  court  of  justice  would  be¬ 
come  an  arena  for  the  contention  of 
two  disputants,  the  stake  for  which 
they  struggled  being  the  life  of  a  man. 
There  had  been  no  petitions  for  this 
change,  as  there  was  for  every  other 
in  which  the  people  felt  themselves 
really  interested.  It  might  be  wish¬ 
ed  for  by  dillettanti  lawyers  and  phi¬ 
losophers,  but  the  people  did  not  re¬ 
quire  it. 

Sir  James  Macintosh  admitted  the 
ability  of  the  pleading  made  by  the 
last  speaker,  but  saw  no  reason  which 
he  had  given  for  such  an  anomaly  in 
the  law.  It  was  certainly  a  maxim  of 
British  law,  that  a  man  charged  with 
any  crime  should  have  the  fullest  means 
of  defence,  but  how  came  it  in  this 
case,  that  a  man,  mistrusting  his  own 
ability  to  defend  himself,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  call  for  other  assistance? 
The  burthen  of  proof  was  certainly  on 
the  side  of  those  who  undertook  to  vin¬ 
dicate  this  notorious  deviation  from 
the  principle  of  natural  justice.  That 
it  was  such  a  deviation,  he  appealed 
for  proof  to  those  codes  of  civilized  na¬ 
tions,  which  recorded  and  deposited 
the  moral  feelings  and  judgments  of 
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the  whule  human  race.  He  appealed 
to  Scotland  and  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  both  of  which  cases  a 
full  and  open  defence,  not  a  mutilated 
defence  connived  at  by  the  law,  was 
allowed.  Where  could  be  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  prisoner  in  the  case 
of  treason  or  misdemeanour,  and  that 
of  the  felon,  excepting  that  in  the  two 
first  cases  men  of  talent  and  education, 
capable  of  making  some  defence  for 
themselves,  were  on  their  trial,  and  in 
the  other,  poor  and  ignorant  individuals, 
who  possessed  no  means  of  defence 
within  themselves.  He  joined  his  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  friend,  Mr  Lamb, 
in  deprecating  the  false  sympathy 
which  had  been  shewn  on  the  subject 
of  the  late  trial  at  Hertford — a  sym¬ 
pathy  in  favour  of  one  of  the  most  exe¬ 
crable  ruflians  that  ever  disgraced  so¬ 
ciety.  With  regard  to  the  defence 
made  on  that  occasion,  he  considered 
that  had  there  been  any  doubt  what¬ 
ever  in  the  case,  this  defence  would 
have  removed  it.  It  was  a  most  fatal 
defence,  assuming  a  theatrical  appear¬ 
ance,  and  affording  a  proof  that  the 
mind  of  the  man  had  early  assumed  a 
theatrical  character,  to  which  he  clung 
in  his  last  moments,  to  the  exclusion 
even  of  consideration  of  the  danger  of 
his  situation,  and  which  throughout 
life  had  imparted  that  desperately  reso¬ 
lute  and  wickedly  intrepid  character 
to  his  mind  which  made  him  shrink 
from  no  act. 

The  Attorney-General  conceived, 
that  an  alteration  in  the  law  would  be 
in  the  extremest  degree  injurious,  and 
would  have  no  tendency  to  elicit  truth 
or  benefit  the  party  accused.  Nothing, 
he  considered,  could  be  more  fair,  can¬ 
did,  or  cool,  than  the  discussion  in  a 
court  of  justice  in  a  case  of  life  and 
death.  There  was  no  one  in  that 
House  who  had  not  witnessed  such  a 
s  jene,  and  he  asked  whether  anything 
<x>u]d  be  better  conducted?  The  great- 
-est  order  and  regularity  prevailed; 


there  was  no  excitement,  nor  anything 
which  could  at  all  interfere  with  a  can-  j 
did  and  impartial  inquiry.  If  this, 
then,  were  the  case,  ought  they  not  to 
pause  before  they  assented  to  an  in¬ 
novation  of  the  nature  now  demanded  ? 

In  all  cases  where  life  was  involved,  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  did  not  go 
beyond  a  cool  and  naked  statement  of  1 
the  case ;  if  he  departed  from  this 
line,  it  was  well  known  that  the  judge 
interposed.  Now  if  this  alteration  was 
made,  they  would  have  the  whole 
thing  changed  into  a  contest  of  coun¬ 
sel,  with  the  passions  of  both  sides 
heated  and  brought  into  play. 

The  Solicitor-General  urgra  similar  1 
arguments ;  while  Dr  Lushington,  I 
Mr  Denman,  and  Mr  Martin  of  Gal-  1 
way  support^  the  motion.  Mr  Den-  I 
man  bore  his  testimony,  as  a  judge,  to  I 
the  benefit  which  those  acting  in  that  | 
capacity  would  derive  from  the  mea-  1 
sure  proposed.  He  considered  it  a  I 
libel  upon  the  judge  to  say  that  he  1 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  I 

The  motion,  of  which  we  must  say  I 
that  the  reasons  urged  in  opposition  I 
do  not  appear  to  hare  been  very  co-  . 
gent,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  on- 
fy  of  50,  (80  to  50.)  I 

The  question  of  Parliamentary  re¬ 
form  slumbered,  in  a  great  measure, 
during  the  present  session.  The  only  | 
shape  in  which  it  came  forward  was  a  ' 
local  case,  certainly  of  a  very  promi-  ' 
nent  character.  Mr  Abercromby 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  a  reform 
in  the  single  case  of  the  representation  ! 
of  Edinburgh.  He  had  last  year,  be  ' 
observed,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of 
a  numerous,  intelligent,  and  respect¬ 
able  body  of  his  fellow-citizens,  pre¬ 
sented  thepetition  which  they  had  just 
beard  read ;  at  the  time  that  he  had 
received  it,  the  House  was  engaged  in 
urjrent  business ;  and  he  had  postpo-  j 
ned  founding  any  motion  upon  it,  un-  ! 
til  be  might  have  better  reason  to  hope 
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for  the  patient  and  undirided  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House.  If  the  object  of  his 
motion  had  been  general  reform,  he 
would  have  to  contend  against  the  re¬ 
corded  votes  of  that  House,— against 
the  deep-rooted  opinions  of  individual 
members  of  it,  and  against  what  some 
term  the  prejudices  and  self-interest 
of  others.  But  the  reform  which  he 
proposed  was  of  a  very  confined  na¬ 
ture.  The  petitioners  were  supported 
by  a  great  mass  >{  public  opinion.  He 
was  therefore  sure  of  success  at  one 
sta^  or  another  of  his  labours.  The 
petition  which  he  had  just  heard  read 
nad  been  voted  by  a  large  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Lord  Provost,  indeed,  had  withheld  his 
countenance  from  it,  but  it  was  signed 
by  nearly  7000  inhabitant  household¬ 
ers.  From  its  numbers  alone,  there¬ 
fore,  it  deserved  a  favourable  reception 
from  that  House.  There  never  was, 
indeed,  a  petition  more  numerously 
signed,  or  which,  from  its  nature,  so 
strongly  called  fur  the  favourable 
and  impartial  consideration  of  the 
House.  Edinburgh  contained  2 1,000 
householders;  of  this  number  10,l60 
were  rated  at  a  rent  of  5l.  and  up¬ 
wards.  Of  this  number  he  abstract- 
I  ed  one-fourth  for  errors,  sick,  and  ab- 
,  sentees,  leaving  the  number  remaining 
who  had  sign^  the  petition  upwards 
of  three-fourths  of  tne  population  of 
that  cit^  paying  5/.  ana  upwards  of 
rent.  The  greatest  pains,  he  assured 
the  House,  had  been  taken  to  insure 
the  signatures  of  none  but  those 
who  paid  this  amount  of  rent.  The 
population  of  Edinburgh  amounted 
to  100,000,  of  whom  theoretically 
S3,  but  practically  and  essentially 
only  19,  exercised  the  right  of  vo¬ 
ting.  This  right  was  vested  in  a 
body  called  the  town-council,  which 
consisted  of  33  members,  who  carried 
within  themselves  the  principle  of 
self-election.  The  ground  of  his  sta¬ 
ting  this  was,  that  each  member  bail 
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the  power  of  appointing  his  successor,, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  one  and  the 
same  thing  with  self-election,  for  his 
successor  was  equally  bound  to  re-elect 
the  member  from  whom  he  received 
his  original  ap{)ointment.  But  the 
majority  of  33  was  17,  so  that  there 
were  two  to  spare  in  the  number  of 
19,  which  he  had  stated  to  be  the  elec¬ 
tors  of  the  member  to  that  House. 
The  14  other  members  were  called 
deacons,  and  were  chosen  by  the  in¬ 
corporated  trades.  Each  trade  select¬ 
ed  four  names,  out  of  which  the  town- 
council  could  erase  three ;  so  that  un¬ 
less  the  four  were  similar  in  senti¬ 
ment,  the  trades  would  have  no  chance 
of  being  represented  as  they  wbhed. 
How  such  a  system  of  election  as  re- 
^rded  the  member  returned  to  that 
House  was  to  be  defended,  he  knew 
not.  He  asked  the  House  if  it  were 
likely  that  this  limited  number  of  men 
thus  elected,  would  be  likely  to  choose 
an  independent  and  public-spirited  re¬ 
presentative,  and  not  rather  one  who 
could  have  ready  access  to  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  and  could  secure  to  them  some 
of  the  good  things  which  flowed  from 
that  golden  source  ?  He  considered  it 
evident,  that  the  present  town-council 
did  not  represent  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  That  House  knew  it,  as  ha¬ 
ving  seen  many  important  interests 
separated  from  the  town-council,  which' 
hiid,  since  the  separation,  been  found 
to  flourish.  Indeed,  if  any  institu¬ 
tions  were  to  be  founded  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  it  was  the  common  saying — 
“  Don’t  let  the  town-council  get  hold 
of  it.”  There  were  peculiarities  iir 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  which  gave  it 
strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  Par¬ 
liament.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice,  and  numbered 
among  its  inhabitants  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
bar.  It  contained  many  eminent  cha¬ 
racters,  whocxcrcised  the  most  power- 
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ful  and  controlling  influence  on  public 
opinion,  besides  a  most  distinguished 
university,  the  professors  belonging  to 
it,  numerous  persons  of  fortune,  who 
came  to  reside  in  the  capital,  and  a 
large  and  most  respectable  body  of 
householders.  It  might  be  said  that 
this  was  a  step  towards  Parliameiitar)' 
reform.  •  He  unquestionably  thought 
that  those  who  were  friendly  to  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  reform  in  England  were 
bound  to  favour  reform  in  Scotland. 
If  the  state  of  representation  were  in 
England  such  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  he 
should  like  to  see  the  man  who  u'ould 
stand  up  and  say  that  reform  ought 
not  to  take  place.  Ought  not  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Scotland  to  be  represented  by 
those  who  were  known  to  them,  who 
resided  among  them,  and  whose  inte¬ 
rests  were  identified  with  theirs  ?  Was 
it  not  too  much  to  tell  them  that  45 
members  were  to  come  to  Parliament 
to  support  the  measures  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  that  those  whom  they  were 
supposed  to  represent  were  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  choosing  them 
All  he  now  desired  was  not  to  make 
any  alarming  innovation  on  the  consti¬ 
tution.  What  he  claimed  was,  that 
Edinburgh,  which  was  already  nomi¬ 
nally  represented,  should  henceforth 
be  really  so. 

Mr  Stuart  Wortley,  notwithstan¬ 
ding  his  high  resjiect  for  the  honour¬ 
able  mover,  did  not  conceive  that  any 
case  had  been  made  out  which  could 
justify  Parliamentary  interference.  No 

{)roof  had  been  given  that  the  |>owcr 
odged  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation 
had  been  abuseil,  or  that  any  evil  con¬ 
sequences  had  resulted  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  had  been  exercised. — 
Ever  since  Edinburgh  w'as  Edinburgh, 
ever  since  the  right  of  voting  in  cor¬ 
porate  towns  and  boroughs  was  es¬ 
tablished,  the  same  practice  had  ex¬ 
isted, — tliat  right  had  been  stipulated 
for,  and  secure  to  the  people  of  Scot¬ 
land  hy  the  articles  of  Union,  and  no 


grounds  had  been  laid  which,  in  his 
judgment,  made  a  change  necessary. 

If  that  of  which  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  complained  were 
wrong,  why  did  he  stop  snort  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  ?  If  it  were  a  hardship  that  the 
right  in  question  should  be  confided  to 
the  keeping  of  33  persons  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  why  did  he  not  ^  a  lit¬ 
tle  farther  with  his  reform  and  include 
Glasgow,  which  returned  but  one- 
fourth  of  a  member  to  Parliament,  un¬ 
der  similar  circumstances  ?  Why  did  he 
not  extend  his  measure  to  other  corpo¬ 
rate  bodies,  even  in  England.^  Why  did 
he  not  complain  of  the  system  acted 
upon  in  the  city  of  Lonaon,  where  a  I 
corporate  body  called  “  the  Livery,”  I 
exercised  the  right  of  returning  mem-  I 
bers  to  Parliament,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens?  | 
Why  did  he  not  propose  to  correct  the 
practice  established  at  Liverpool, 
where  its  members  were  returned  by  a 
body  of  3,000  freemen,  many  of  whom 
were  not  resident  there  ?  and  why  did 
he  not  undertake  to  reform  a  similar 
grievance  in  Dublin  ?  He  agreed  in  all 
that  had  been  said  as  to  the  respecta¬ 
bility  and  importance  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  city,  but  be  contended, 
that  no  stranger  could  go  there  with¬ 
out  being  struck  with  the  si^ns  of 
sound  government  which  it  exhibited. 

As  a  Scotchman,  as  one  descended 
from  Scotch  parents,  he  was  proud  of 
it.  He  considered  it  quite  a  sight  for 
a  stranger  to  see,  and  for  his  own  part 
was  astonished  at  the  improvement 
which  he  witnessed,  and  which  had  been 
effected  by  that  very  corporation  which 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  complaint 
and  censure.  The  corporation-laws  of 
Scotland  had  been  secured  by  the 
treaty  of  Union,  and  her  right  to  them 
had  been  strongly  defended  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord  Hardwicke,  and 
other  eminent  men.  The  33  persons 
to  whom  the  right  of  returning  mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament  had  been  given. 
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oueht  not  now  to  be  disturbed  in  that 
ri^t,  which  was  as  clearly  theirs  as 
the  right  of  the  honourable  and  learn¬ 
ed  gentleman  to  anything  he  possess¬ 
ed  was  his.  He  was  also  against  the 
motion  as  a  commencement  of  reform 
in  Parliament.  He,  for  one,  thought 
the  House  of  Commons,  such  as  it 
was,  suflicient  for  the  government  of 
the  country.  This  was  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  in  the  world.  That 
House  hod  carried  it  through  good 
and  through  evil,  through  war  and 
through  peace,  till  at  length  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  opposite  admitted  that  it  was 
in  a  more  prosperous  situation  than 
any  other  country. 

Lord  Binning  also  conceived,  that 
the  noble  Lord  and  others  who  failed 
in  their  attempts  at  reform  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  way,  now  sought  to  accomplish 
this  object  by  proceeding  piece-meal, 
well  knowing,  that  if  they  succeeded 
in  one  case,  it  would  be  an  argument 
for  conceding  all  the  rest.  He  was 
convinced  that  nothing  would  be  so 
bad  for  Scotland  as  to  interfere  with 
the  constitution  of  England.  This 
would  be  done  if  the  present  motion 
were  carried,  as  it  would  lead  to  con¬ 
sequences  which  would  go  to  subvert 
the  whole  representation  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  empire.  If  he  thought  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Scotland  as  bad  as  it  had 
been  said  to  be,  which  he  did  not,  still 
he  could  not  consent  to  change  it  at 
such  risk.  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
if  a  constitution  were  now  to  be  grant¬ 
ed,  that  it  would  enter  into  his  head 
to  give  the  constitution  of  Scotland  to 
any  country  as  a  model  of  theoretical 
perfection.  Were  Scotland  to  be  whol¬ 
ly  separated  from  England,  tliat  case 
would  be  as  different  from  the  present 
as  light  was  from  dark,  and  then  he 
would  admit  that  important  changes 
might  be  necessary.  It  was  said  that 
great  care  had  been  taken  that  the  jie- 
titions  presented  on  this  subject  should 
be  signed  by  none  whose  houses  were 
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not  rated  at  t>L  It  was  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  these  popular  leaders, 
these  V^ig  patriots,  should  act  thus, 
should  place  a  man  at  the  door  where 
the  petition  lay  for  signature,  to  ask  cf 
those  who  came,  “  Is  your  house  rated 
at  5/.,”  and  when  the  answer  given 
was,  "  No,  only  at  4l.  10^. then  to 
tell  the  party,  *'  If  that  is  the  case,  you 
may  not  petition !”  After  the  efforts 
made  to  get  the  petition  universally 
signed,  he  was  surprised  that  not  more 
than  from  fiOOO  to  7000  names  had 
been  gained  out  of  21,000.  Many  of 
these  had,  no  doubt,  signed  twice ; 
some  had  done  it  through  wantonness ; 
so  that  the  House  ought  not  to  consi¬ 
der  one-third  of  the  liouseholders  to 
have  petitioned ;  but  if  one-third  of 
them  had  done  so,  that  was  no  reason 
why  the  House  should  give  way  in  a 
case  like  this.  The  House  had  not 
attended  to  petitions  in  England,  some 
complaining  that  they  were  not  re¬ 
presented,  and  others  bewailing  that 
they  were  so  represented  that  they 
were  worse  off  than  if  thw  had  not 
been  represented  at  all.  Edinburgh 
had  its  member,  but  where  were  the 
members  for  Leeds,  Manchester,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  Sheffield  ? 

In  opposition  to  these  views.  Lord 
J.  Russell  was  of  opinion,  that  to  main¬ 
tain  that  the  people  of  Scotland  hud 
stipulated  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
that  19  persons  should  have  the  right 
of  returning  a  member  to  Parliament, 
without  the  concurrence  and  in  despite 
of  the  21,()00  householders  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  as  their  representative,  was 
such  an  alisurdity,  that  no  man  could 
believe  them  to  have  been  capable  of 
such  conduct. 

Mr  Kennedy  referred  to  the  articles 
of  Union  to  prove,  that  by  those  arti¬ 
cles  it  was  provided  that  the  town  of 
Edinburgh  should  be  represented, 
without  any  mention  being  made  of 
the  coqioration.  He  contcmled  that 
there  was  no  necessity  to  prove  mal- 
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Temtion  on  tlie  part  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation  to  warrant  a  change 
in  the  system.  It  was  enough  to 
shew  that  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was 
so  altered  in  its  circumstances,  as  every 
one  knew  it  to  be,  since  the  birth  of 
its  present  institutions. — ^Mr  Aber- 
cromby  finally  congratulatetl  himself, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  debate  no 
one  had  had  the  hardihood  to  defend 
the  system  of  Scotch  representatioB. 
After  what  had  passed  that  night,  the 
people  of  Scotland  would  see  what 
their  condition  was,  when  even  in  that 
House  no  one  was  to  be  found  who 
would  justify  the  system  under  which 
they  lived.  He  ved  in  times  when 


things  were  called  by  their  right 
names,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make 
it  otherwise  unless  they  could  take 
away  from  the  people  the  power  of 
reading,  and  writing,  and  talking. 
Therefore,  they  would  send  out  to  the 
pet^le  of  Edinburgh  that  night  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  House  that 
they  were  here  represented  by  19  re¬ 
spected  persons.  This  would  sink 
deep  into  their  minds,  and  be  the 
cause  of  their  coming  back  upon  the 
House  until  they  were  ultimately  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a^uiring  their  just  ri^ts. 

The  motion  was  negatived  only  by 
the  majority  of  24,  (99  to  75.) 
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IRELAND. 

Stale  of  Ireland. — Lord  Dande^t  MotioiL^Lord  AUhorp’s  Motion. — Com¬ 
mittee  Inquiry  appoinled.-^Keiiewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act. — Mr  Hume’s 

Motion  relative  to  the  Irish  Church  Establishment. — Effects  of  Tithe  Com¬ 
position  Act.— Petition  of  the  Catholics  relative  to  Education. — Motion  of  Sir 
John  Netvport,  and  Committee  appointed. — Mr  Plunkett’s  Motion  respecting 
Catholic  Funeral  Rites. — State  of  Ireland  throughout  the  Year. — Catholic 
Association. 


Ibblano  presented)  as  much  as  ever, 
an  object  of  serious  and  painful  con¬ 
templation  ;  one  on  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  Parliament  should  cease 
to  direct  its  most  intent  and  anxious 
regard.  The  disorganised  counties 
were  still  kept  from  breaking  out  into 
open  violence,  only  by  the  severe  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  insurrection  act ;  factions 
in  the  capital  and  the  great  cities, 
raged  with  equal  fury,  and  the  reme¬ 
dies  set  in  motion  to  mitigate  the  evils 
under  which  the  country  laboured, 
acted  only  slowly  and  imperceptibly. 
Although,  however,  Ireland  could  not 
but  be  a  prominent  object  of  discus¬ 
sion,  its  aspect  was  so  very  unchanged, 
and  it  had  been  so  repeatedly  survey¬ 
ed,  that  it  became  extremely  difficult 
either  to  say  or  do  anything  more  on 
the  subject.  The  generu  Catholic 
question,  which  had  sunk  last  session 
in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  was  not 
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revived  during  the  present,  which  was 
spent  chiefly  in  inquiries  into  the 
causes  and  nature  of  those  evils  which 
appeared  to  have  taken  such  deep  root, 
and  had  bid  defiance  to  all  tbe  mea¬ 
sures  hitherto  employed  with  a  view 
to  their  mitigation  or  removal. 

Lord  Darnley,  on  the  8th  April, 
brought  all  the  questions  connected 
with  the  state  of  Ireland  into  full  and 
formal  discussion.  It  was  a  remark¬ 
able  spectacle,  his  lordship  observed, 
to  see  this  great  country  flourishing 
more  than  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
her  manufactures  in  full  activity,  her 
agriculture  reviving,  her  commerce 
embracing  the  world,  her  remotest  de¬ 
pendencies  sharing  in  her  prosperity, 
the  attention  of  her  Parliament  di¬ 
rected  to  improving  the  condition  of 
slaves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be¬ 
hold  her  nearest  and  most  important 
possession  in  a  state  of  wretchedness 
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and  disorder.  This  hour  of  general 
prosperity  to  the  rest  of  the  empire,  to 
which  Ireland  alone  formed  an  excep¬ 
tion,  was  the  most  advantageous  time 
for  taking  an  extended  and  statesman¬ 
like  view  of  her  condition.  Before  he 
entered  upon  the  subject,  he  was  an¬ 
xious  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  being  thought  hostile  to  the  present 
government  of  Ireland.  His  lordship 
expressed  the  most  favourable  opinion 
of  the  system  of  government  auopted 
by  the  noble  marquis  now  at  the  head 
of  Irish  affairs,  and  admitted  that 
much  had  been  done  by  the  Irish  go¬ 
vernment  in  collateral  measures,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  regard  to  tithes.  He  sus¬ 
pected,  however,  that  the  renewal  of 
the  insprrection  act  would  be  necessary, 
and  contended  that  party  animosities 
were  at  this  moment  higher  than  ever 
in  Ireland.  He  did  not  complain  of 
the  noble  earl  opposite,  or  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  ;  they  had  only  trod  in  the 
steps  of  their  predecessors.  Let  their 
lordships  refresh  their  memories  by 
reading  the  history  of  Ireland,  and 
they  would  see  that  the  state  of  tluR 
country  for  six  hundred  years,  pre¬ 
sented  nothing  but  oppression  on  the 
one  band,  and  suffering  on  the  other. 
From  Henry  II.  to  George  IV.,  from 
Earl  Stnmgbow  to  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  but  one  system  had  been 
pursued,  that  of  disunion.  His  lord- 
ship  then  strongly  urged  the  import¬ 
ance  of  granting  complete  emancipa¬ 
tion  to  the  Catholics.  Certainly  much 
had  been  done  by  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  but  it  was  to  be  feared  that 
the  measures  hitherto  adopted  had  not 
produced  the  effect  which  was  expect¬ 
ed  from  them,  and  that  party  spirit 
had  rendered  them  abortive.  This 
was  not  a  new  case  in  Ireland.  A 
person  who  held  the  office  of  secretary 
in  that  country  three  hundred  years 
ago,  after  wondering  that  no  course 
was  taken  to  establish  a  better  govern¬ 


ment,  had  added,  "  but  some  say  it  is 
the  fate  and  destiny  of  that  land  that 
no  measure  devised  for  the  public  good 
shall  prosper.”  Nothing  effectual 
could,  he  was  convinced,  be  done  for 
thatcountry,  unless  the  measure  which 
he  conceivra  to  be  the  only  foundation 
on  which  the  peace  of  Ireland  could 
rest,  were  adopted.  He  did  not  mean, 
however,  to  say,  that  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation  would  remove  all  the  evils  un¬ 
der  which  Ireland  laboured,  but  it 
would  lay  the  only  basis  for  real  paci¬ 
fication  and  improvement.  The  noble 
earl  then  took  a  view  of  the  state  of 
the  church  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  dis¬ 
proportion  which  existed  between  its 
revenues  and  the  duties  it  had  to  per¬ 
form.  He  wished  it  to  be  clearly  un¬ 
derstood,  that  nothing  which  he  said 
applied  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
church  of  Great  Britain,  where  the 
splendour  of  the  hierarchy  and  esta¬ 
blishment  was  only  consistent  with 
the  greatness  of  the  country  and  the 
splendour  of  the  monarchy.  But  in 
Ireland,  where  the  proportion  of  Pro¬ 
testants  was  so  small,  that  it  amounted 
to  scarcely  half  a  million  out  of  seven 
millions,  the  hierarchy  consisted  of  no 
less  than  four  archbishops  and  eighteen 
bishops,  who  positively  possessed  more 
wealtn  than  the  English  clergy.  His 
lordship  recommended  a  reduction  of 
this  establishment,  and  a  {wovision  out 
of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the 
Catholic  poor,  and  for  the  support  of 
their  clergy.  He  then  alluded  to  the 
commission  appointed  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  otW  House,  for  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland. 
Much  woidd  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  that  commission  would  be  form¬ 
ed.  The  subject  of  education  had 
been  more  or  less  attended  to  at  va¬ 
rious  times  by  the  Irish  government, 
but  unfortunately,  every  system  of 
education  introduced  into  that  coun¬ 
try  had  proceeded  on  a  false  ground. 
In  the  year  1738,  schools  had  been 
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established  for  the  Catholics ;  but  the 
object  being  to  make  proselytes  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  Catholics  had 
set  their  faces  against  those  institu- 
tions,  which  had  thus  produced  more 
harm  than  good,  by  creating  a  spirit 
of  opposition  and  of  jealousy  which  it 
had  been  impossible  since  to  eradicate. 
There  was  another  kind  of  schools,  the 
Diocesan  Schools,  established  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  they 
were  few  in  number,  and  also  deprived 
of  the  power  of  being  useful  by  the 
idea  still  entertained  by  the  Catholics, 
that  it  was  meant,  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly,  to  make  proselytes  of  their  children. 
He  was  convince  that  no  beneficial 
efiPects  would  flow  to  any  extent,  from 
any  system  of  education  that  would 
give  cause  to  suspect  that  it  might  be 
intended  as  an  instrument  of  proselvt- 
ism,  and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that 
the  commission  would  set  out  with  the 
conviction  that  no  system  of  education 
would  prove  eflfective,  which  did  not 
steer  clear  of  such  a  suspicion.  His 
lordship  then  alluded  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  threw  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  into  a  state  of  degradation ; 
the  too  great  subdivision  of  property ; 
the  almost  exclusive  use  of  potatoes, 
and  the  want  of  employment.  He 
trusted  that  government  would  study 
to  remove  the  latter  evil,  and  so  put  a 
stop  to  the  system  too  prevalent  in 
Ireland,  of  allowing  public  works  to 
be  turned  into  private  jobs.  His  lord- 
ship  concluded  by  moving  for  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  result 
of  the  measures  lately  adopted  in  re¬ 
spect  to  Ireland,  and  into  such  other 
measures  as  might  appear  conducive 
to  its  happiness  and  welfare. 

Lord  Liverpool,  before  entering  in¬ 
to  the  reasons  which  made  him  consi¬ 
der  such  a  committee  as  inexpedient, 
wished  to  premise  some  general  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  character  of  the  Irish 
peimle.  He  had  never  visited  Ireland, 
ana  was  not,  therefore,  acquainted 


with  her  localities ;  but  in  his  private 
capacity,  and  his  public  situation,  be 
had  come  into  contact  with  large 
masses  of  the  Irish  people.  He  had 
seen  the  leading  part  which  they  took 
in  all  the  bran^es  of  industry  of  tlu 
great  metropolis,  and  in  every  town  in 
the  country.  He  had  constantly  and 
minutely  looked  into  their  conduct  as 
mechanics  and  labourers,  and  he  was 
able  to  say,  that,  whatever  it  might  be 
in  their  own  country,  out  of  it  there 
was  not  any  people  in  the  world  more 
industrious,  more  honest,  more  kindly 
disposed,  and  more  alive  to  a  sense  of 
obligation  for  kindness  shown  towards 
them.  Whether  he  looked  to  the  ar¬ 
my,  to  the  navy,  or  to  every  branch  of 
useful  industry,  he  saw  not  a  more  va¬ 
luable  race  of  men  than  the  Irish  up¬ 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  With  resp^ 
to  the  policy  adopted  in  former  times 
towards  Ireland,  he  admitted  k  to 
have  been  a  policy  of  tyranny  ana*op- 
pression ;  and  when  tyranny  and  op¬ 
pression  were  not  exercised^,  he  alM 
admitted  that  the  selfish  and  narrow 
principles  which  then  disgraced  our 
own  statute-books,  were  applied  to 
Ireland  with  an  additional  degree  of 
intensity.  Of  late,  however,  he  con¬ 
ceived  that  an  opposite  error  had  been 
committed,  of  extending  to  Ireland 
the  privileges  and  institutions  of  Bri¬ 
tain  before  she  was  ripe  to  receive 
them.  He  might  appeal  to  tbe  opi¬ 
nion  of  a  noble  Won  who  was  no  long¬ 
er  in  tbe  babit  of  attending  tbe  ser¬ 
vice  of  that  House,  “  that  there  was 
no  instance  in  the  world  of  so  many 
acts  of  beneficence  for  any  coimtry  as 
for  Ireland,  during  the  late  reign." 
Their  lordships  were  not  aware  of  the 
situation  in  which  Ireland  stood  with 
respect  to  England.  _  No  country  had 
ever  done,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  so  much  for  a  limb  of  its  em¬ 
pire,  as  this  country  had  done  and  sa¬ 
crificed  for  Ireland.  He  should  first 
look  at  the  question  of  taxation.  It 
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was  well  known  that  England,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  late  contest,  was  taxed 
beyond  the  average  of  all  Europe,  nay, 
doubly  taxed  beyond  any  country  in 
Europe.  But  whilst  this  was  the  case, 
Ireland  bad  been  so  far  relieved  by 
England  taking  her  debt  upon  her¬ 
self  that  she  was  the  least  taxed 
of  any  country  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Switzerland.  It  ought 
to  be  known  that  Great  Britain  was 
taxed  five  times  as  much  as  Ireland, 
and  that  Ireland  was  the  only  country 
in  Europe  which  paid  no  direct  taxes 
to  the  government.  Excepting  tithes, 
no  direct  impost  was  paid  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Ireland.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  as  he  thought,  they  had  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  poor-poor’s  rates  were 
unknown  in  Ireland.  Ireland  paid 
not  one-fifth  of  the  taxes  which  were 
borne  by  Great  Britain,  not  half  the 
amoant  of  taxes  paid  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  other  countries;  yet  Ireland 
had  the  advantage  of  bringing  her 
goods  into  the  English  market,  on 
equal  terms  with  the  people  of  this 
country.  He  thought  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
evils  complained  of  in  Ireland  were 
&irly  to  be  charged  on  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  government  and  the  le¬ 
gislature  bad  not  been  unsuccessful  in 
their  efforts  to  promote  education  in 
Ireland.  Persons  of  all  classes  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  be  was  sure  the  noble  mar¬ 
quis  opposite  would,  that  in  this  re¬ 
spect  much  improvement  had  been 
made,  which  may  still  be  ^ing  on.  A 
society  had  been  formed  in  1817,  for 
the  purpose  of  educatmgthe  Irish  poor, 
without  regarding  the  differences  of 
reli^on.  ’The  society  had,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  eight  schools:  in  1819> 
ISS ;  in  1822,  241  ;  and  in  the  last 
year  1822.  To  shew  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  applications  for  schools, 
he  would  state  wnat  they  had  been  in 
the  last  year.  The  applications  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  first  quarter  were  6S ; 


in  the  second,  73  ;  in  the  third,  117  ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  142,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  within  the  year  being  395.  Con¬ 
siderable  distrust  of  the  object  had 
been  manifested  at  first,  but  this  be¬ 
gan  to  subside,  and  the  applications 
were  last  year  as  numerous  num  Mun¬ 
ster  as  they  had  previously  been  from 
Ulster.  He  described  the  care  with 
which  all  religious  distinctions  were 
avoided  in  these  schools,  and  stated 
nearly  half  the  masters  of  them  to  be 
Roman  Catholics.  The  good  effects  of 
these  measures  could  not  be  immediate¬ 
ly  witnessed,  as  produced  by  the  touch 
of  a  magic  wand,  but  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  know  that  the  most  encou¬ 
raging  results  were  already  reported. 
The  subdivision  of  lands,  and  the  mode 
of  collecting  the  tithes,  were  no  doubt 
evils,  though  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  latter  would  fall  to  be  paid 
one  way  or  other,  under  any  system. 
His  lordship  lamented  the  absentee 
system,  and  the  want  of  attention  paid 
by  the  proprietors  to  national  improve¬ 
ment.  If  the  evils  complained  of  new 
out  of  the  tithe  system,  or  out  of  the 
want  of  education  among  the  lower 
classes,  let  specific  measures  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  he  ob¬ 
jected  to  a  general  motion  like  that 
now  before  the  House.  Ireland  was 
frequently  compared  with  Scotland, 
but  Ireland  was  different  from  any 
other  country  that  ever  existed.  In 
Ireland  was  seen  a  Protestant  govern¬ 
ment,  with  part  of  the  population  Pro¬ 
testant,  and  part  Catholics.  The  great 
mass  of  the  property,  landed  and  com¬ 
mercial,  was  Protestant ;  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  certainly  Ca¬ 
tholic.  Now  if  the  religious  disabili¬ 
ties  which  some  describe  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  the  evils  which  afflicted 
Ireland  were  removed,  as  they  con¬ 
sisted  only  in  exclusion  from  certain 
offices,  the  number  of  individuals  to 
whom  such  a  measure  would  bring 
relief  must  be  very  small  indeed. 
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The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  refused 
to  give  credit  to  this  government  for 
its  boasted  generosity  towards  Ire¬ 
land.  He  must  remind  the  noble  earl 
of  some  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  display  of  generosity.  He 
would  show  that  that  generosity  might 
be  foirly  named  expediency — expe¬ 
diency  founded  on  an  eniargra  view  of 
the  situation  of  both  countries.  If 
Ireland  produced  much  corn  and  Eng¬ 
land  but  little,  was  it  a  favour  to  allow 
her  corn  to  be  consumed  in  England 
on  condition  that  she  took  our  manu¬ 
factures  for  the  consumption  of  Ire¬ 
land?  When  they  were  told  of  the 
difference  between  taxation  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  taxation  in  Ireland,  the  rea¬ 
son  was  obvious ;  it  was  because  the 
former  was  the  richest,  the  latter  the 
poorest  country  in  Europe.  From  va¬ 
rious  circumstances,  he  was  sorry  to 
say  that  Ireland  had  not  through 
many  years  enjoyed  the  advantages 
intended  for  her  in  the  full  and  foir 
administration  of  justice.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  acknowledged  that  the  greatest 
efforts  had  been  made  by  his  Majesty's 
government,  and  especially  by  that 
part  of  it  which  was  more  immediate¬ 
ly  connected  with  Ireland,  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  most  desirable  object.  He 
eulomsed  the  efforts  of  Chief-Justice 
Bushe  and  other  distinguished  cha¬ 
racters  to  effect  this,  but  lamented  the 
mischiefs  which  had  arisen  from  the 
unfortunate  selection  of  inferior  agents. 
He  imputed  no  indisposition  to  the 
government  to  appoint  pr^r  per¬ 
sons,  but  admittea  the  difficulty  of 
making  a  right  choice.  The  persons 
who  b^  been  selected  to  be  the  agents 
of  the  police  had  been  proved  guilty 
of  creating  those  very  disturbances 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  put  down. 
The  noble  marquis  quoted  various  in¬ 
stances  to  prove,  that  even  where  the 
greatest  care  had  been  taken  to  insure 
justice  to  the  Catholic,  he  himself  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  he  would  really 


enjoy  it.  He  wished  for  that  course  to 
be  taken  which  woula  tend  to  annihi¬ 
late  the  distinction  which  at  present 
unhappily  prevailed ;  and  as  the  noble 
lord  opposite  had  lately  exerted  him¬ 
self  to  insure  harmony  among  Irish¬ 
men  after  death,  he  wished  to  see  as 
much  done  to  promote  harmony  among 
Irishmen  while  they  were  yet  alive. 
Ministers  ought  to  be  especially  care¬ 
ful  that  no  rdigious  differences  should 
be  encouraged  in  the  schools  now  es¬ 
tablishing,  or  to  be  established  under 
their  auspices. 

Lord  Limerick  admitted  Ireland  to 
have  been  cruelly  oppressed  from  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  to  that  of  Geo.  III. 
Since  the  accession  of  the  last-named 
monarch,  a  series  of  benefits  had  been 
conferred  on  Ireland,  and  though  evils 
might  remain  to  be  remedied,  he  saw 
no  occasion  for  the  general  inquiry  now 
called  for. — Lord  Roden  considered 
that  Ireland  was  the  dupe  of  design¬ 
ing  demagogues.  He  drew  a  fovour- 
able  picture  of  the  exerdons  made 
to  instruct  the  Irish.  The  Sunday 
School  Society  had  now  established 
1640  schools,  in  which  there  were 
12,373  gratuitous  teacher^  who  had 
weekly  to  perform  the  pleasing  task 
of  teaching  1 57, 1 84  children.  But  it 
was  not  the  Sunday  School  Society 
alone  which  thus  exerted  itself  in 
the  cause  of  education.  The  London 
Hibernian  Society  instructed  90>000 
children  daily,  of  whom  65,000  were 
Roman  Catholics;  the  Kildare-street 
Society  educated  70,000  children,  of 
whom  45,000  were  Roman  Catholics ; 
the  Chapel-street  Society  educated 
19,216,  of  whom  9246  were  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Anabaptists  Society 
educated  9OOO  children,  of  whom 
7500  were  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Irish  Society  educated  S9OO  children, 
of  whom  3000  were  Roman  Catholics. 
The  sum  total  was,  these  schools  edu¬ 
cated  349,306  Irish  children,  of  which 
number  1 64,7^6  were  Roman  C atholics. 
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The  motion  was  supported  by  the 
Marq^nis  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Clifden, 
and  the  Eari  of  Carnarvon.  It  was  ne¬ 
gatived,  however,  by  57  to  17. 

A  more  important  practical  result 
attended  the  motion,  which,  after  re¬ 
peated  notice.  Lord  Althorp,  on  the 
11th  Mar,  Iwought  forward  in  the 
House  or  Commons.  His  lordship 
observed,  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
situation  of  Ireland  were  the  result  of 
a  long  course  of  events.  Ever  since  we 
had  obtained  a  footing  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  we  had  treated  it,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  like  a  conquered  country.  That 
great  evil  had  been  aggravate  by  the 
diffi;rence  of  religion  between  the  con¬ 
querors  and  the  conquered.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  was, 
distrust,  violent  party  spirit,  and  a  ge¬ 
neral  hatred  of  the  laws  which  were 
tainted  by  the  vice  of  partiality  in  their 
administration.  Thus  were  produced 
the  difficulties  which  presentra  them¬ 
selves,  in  an  almost  insurmountable 
form,  in  the  situation  of  Ireland.  Nor 
were  those  the  less  formidable,  in  as 
mudi  as  they  were  evils  which  requir¬ 
ed  to  be  approached  with  care ;  for  it 
was  obviously  imposMblo  to  suppose 
that  the  growth  of  centuries  could  be 
reoKwed  by  any  sudden,  violent,  or  un¬ 
digested  process'— Taking  these  points 
into  consideration,  he  liad  come  to  the 
ceadusion,  that  a  general  inquiry  into 
the  subject  was  the  mode  bMt  calcu¬ 
lated  for  attaining  eventual  good.  If 
the  general  nature  of  the  inquiry  were 
objected  to,  no  mode  would  remain  but 
to  pursue  the  same  end  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  separate  committees.  This 
he  did  not  think  advisaUe,  inasmuch 
u  the  single  report  of  a  coramitteS  of 
that  House,  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pane,  would  carry  infinitely  more 
weirtt  with  it  than  if  divided  into  se¬ 
veral  rmrts  upon  distinct  topics,  as 
would  tnen  be  »e  ease.  He  was  per¬ 
suaded  that  a  report  of  that  House, 
showing  the  true  interests  of  the  peo¬ 


ple  of  Ireland,  and,  if  necessary,  sham¬ 
my  the  two  parties  into  a  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  course,  would  carry  great 
weight  with  it.  The  same  objection 
which  he  had  stated  to  separate  com¬ 
mittees  would  apply  to  the  fashionable 
mode  of  dealing  with  these  questions, 
vis.  by  a  commission.  It  was  true,  that 
a  commission  could  move  its  investi¬ 
gation  to  the  spot,  but  they  could  not 
properly  report  any  remedy  not  with¬ 
in  tne  scope  of  legiuative  interference ; 
and  what  weight  would  any  recom¬ 
mendation  of  theirshave,  compared  with 
the  suggestions  of  a  committee  of  that 
House  ?  A  notice  had  been  mven  of  a 
partial  inquiry,  with  a  view,  he  believ¬ 
ed,  to  the  renewal  of  the  insurrection 
act.  But  if  Ireland  were  in  a  state 
to  require  the  application  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  act,  no  man  could  say  that  it 
was  not  in  the  greatest  danger.  In¬ 
deed,  a  view  of  such  a  state  as  Ireland 
was  in,  was  enough  to  make  any  one 
bid  fm-ewell  to  the  prosperity  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  independence  of  the 
country.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at 
it  without  shuddering ;  and  he  would 
not  believe,  that  gentlemen  in  that 
House  would  not  come  forward  in  such 
a  case  pf  emermney  and  interest,  on 
account  of  the  labour  it  would  entail 
upon  them.  For  what  did  they  sit 
there— for  what  did  they  ofler  their 
services  to  their  constituents,  if  they 
could  not  find  time  for  the  important 
business  of  the  state  f  The  noble  lord 
then  went  over  some  of  the  measures 
which  it  appeared  to  him  probable  that 
the  committee  would  recommend.  He 
particularly  urged  Catholic  emand- 
patioB,  andcallra  upon  the  Right  Hon. 
Secretary  to  employ  his  great  talents, 
and  high  situation,  in  giving  an  ef¬ 
fective  sui^rt  to  this  gnmd  measure 
of  national  policy. 

Mr  Goulbum,  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
met  the  motion  of  Lord  Alth(H|>  by 
declaring,  that  he  was  opposed  to  no 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland  which 
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coHid  be  adrantageoiudy  oonchicted, 
and  brmirtt  to  a  useful  result.  He 
ooBsiderra  the  motion  of  the  noUe  lord 
embraced  too  many  objects  ;-.-the  for¬ 
mer  state  of  parties,  ^  old  and  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  tithes,  the  situation  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  and,  as  if  these 
were  not  enough,  the  concessions  claim¬ 
ed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  which 
all  tM  enls which  afflicted  Ireland  were 
attributed.  This  last  question,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  the  noble  lord  would 
refer  to  a  select  committee.  If  that 
were  the  fittest  course  to  pursue,  why 
had  it  been  discussed  in  the  House 
year  after  year  ?  He  proposed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
some  of  these  matters  till  after  that  of 
which  he  himself  had  given  notice,  and 
of  whidi  the  object  was  to  inquire  into 
the  disturbed  state  of  Cork,  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  Clare,  and  other  coun¬ 
ties.  He  finally  moved  an  amendment, 
which  would  substitute  for  the  inquiry 
which  the  noble  lord  had  fwoposed,  one 
which  he  thought  would  secure  every 
benefit  that  co^d  be  hoped  firom  cai‘- 

3 ring  the  motion.  He  moved  to  omit 
1  the  words  of  the  ori^nal  motion, 
after  the  word  “  examine,"  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  those  words,  "  into 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disturb, 
ances  in  certain  districts  not  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection 
Act." 

Lord  Milton  conceived  it  much  more 
eligible  to  institute  a  general  inquiry, 
than  that  partial  one  which  the  last 
speaker  haa  recommended.  No  pro¬ 
per  mode  of  governing  had  yet  been 
adojpted  in  Ireland.  It  had  been  the 
pidicy  of  the  English  ministers  to  go¬ 
vern  4-5ths  of  the  people  of  Ireland  by 
means  of  the  remaining  fifth.  The  arts 
of  corruption  were  not  unknown  there, 
and  he  who  could  not  get  forward  in 
England  commonly  received  prefer¬ 
ment  in  Ireland.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  Ireland  had  been  governed.  He 
did  not  say  that  it  was  so  now,  but  the 


traces  of  past  mkgovemment  still  re¬ 
mained.  They  could 'only  be  effaced 
by  a  long  coarse  of  good  government, 
and  this  could  never  be  accmnplisbed 
by  the  interference  of  Orangemen  or 
Ribbonmen.  He  noticed,  the  oppreo- 
sive  laws  to  which  Ireland  had  oeen 
subjected.  Some  of  which,  and  among 
them  one  which  made  it  death  to  mar¬ 
ry  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant, 
remained  at  present  unrepealed,  but 
by  implication  and  usage.  To  effect  a 
general  improvement  in  the  state  of 
Ireland,  it  was  desirable  by  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  people  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  their  priests — Mr  North,  on  the 
contrary,  conceived  the  evils  cff  Ireland 
to  arise  from  rooted  and  inevitable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  When  the  arts  of  civi¬ 
lization  had  not  been  tried  to  make 
peace  and  industry  go  hand  in  hand 
and  assist  each  other,  it  was  natural 
that  a  people  so  energetic,  with  whom 
employment  was  a  want,  a  natural 
petite  equally  powerful  with  the  desire 
of  food,  should  become  restless  and 
turbulent.  But  there  was  another 
cause  which  should  not  be  overlooked ; 
which  was  the  powerful  influence  of 
habit.  The  habit  of  resistance  to  the 
government  was  one  which  was  trans¬ 
mitted  firom  generation  to  generation; 
h  was  an  example  which  they  inherit¬ 
ed  from  their  fathers.  The  nrst  cause 
of  this  disordered  state  of  Ireland,  was 
its  imperfect  conquest.  From  the  time 
of  Henry  II.  to  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
there  was  a  continual  struggle.  The 
country  was  repeatedly  overrun,  bat 
never  subdued;  and  theconquest  which 
was  begun  W  Stronrixiw,  was  left  un¬ 
finished  by  £s8ex..  To  remedy  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  employment,  he  recom¬ 
mended  cdonisation  on  a  large  scale. 
There  would  be  found  in  every  country 
certain  natural  depositories  of  power 
and  influence  among  the  people,  who 
ought  to  be  gained  over  to  the  support 
of  the  government.  One  of  the  most 
powers  of  these  in  Ireland  were  the 
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Catholic  priesthood,  who  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  im¬ 
proving  the  condition  of  the  people,  by 
raising  them  and  placing  them  in  a 
situation  of  competence  and  respect¬ 
ability.  There  had  also  grown  up 
within  a  few  years  past  a  considerable 
body  among  the  laity,  whose  talents, 
station,  and  character  had  acquired  for 
them  a  powerful  influence  over  their 
fellow  Catholics ;  but  the  influence  of 
these  had  been  much  checked  by  the 
system  of  doubt  and  distrust  which 
had  grown  up  out  of  that  party  spirit, 
that  like  a  moral  malaria  spread  its 
baleful  influence  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  No  man  more  ardently  desired 
than  he  did  the  extinction  of  all 
party-spirit  in  Ireland ;  but  he  must 
say  that  the  course  recommended  by 

Sntlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ouse  for  arriving  at  that  object  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  the  most  mischievoudy 
calculated  for  inflaming  and  perpetua¬ 
ting  it.  The  most  likely  methoa,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  of  neutralizing  the 
spirit  of  party,  was  a  steady  and  deter¬ 
mined  perseverance  in  that  system  of 
impartiality  and  disregard  of  person¬ 
al  considerations  and  opinions  which 
characterised  the  present  government 
of  Ireland,  and  led  him  to  regard  it 
as  the  best  calculated  for  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  country  that  it  had 
as  yet  enjoyed.  He  thought  the  noble 
lord  would  be  greatly  deceived,  if  he 
anticipated  any  practical  result  from 
the  success  of  his  motion.  The  extent, 
variety,  and  nature  of  the  subjects 
which  would  present  themselves  for 
inquiry,  would  serve  only  to  distract 
ana  pei^lex  the  committee.  The 
description  of  persons  they  would 
have  to  examine  as  witnesses,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  evidence  that  would  be 
placed  before  them  embracing  every 
(^posite  extreme  of  opinion,  would 
furnish  them  with  nothing  but  what 
they  had  already  heard  and  read  in 
speeches  and  pamphlets,  until  they 
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had  been  surfeited  with  its  repetition. 
If  any  modification  or  change  were  to 
be  made  in  the  institutions  of  that 
country,  be  trusted  that  it  would  come 
fh>m  the  country  TCntlemen  of  Ire¬ 
land  themselves^  ana  he  strongly  depre¬ 
cated  any  attempt  at  such  clmge  from 
any  other  Quarter.  Let  the  ^ntle- 
men  of  Ireland  set  themselves  in  ear¬ 
nest  to  this  work,  and  let  them  begin 
the  reform  of  the  abuses  of  their  coun¬ 
try's  institutions  by  reforming  them¬ 
selves.— Let  them  reform  their  coun¬ 
try  on  the  ruins  of  factions. — If  they 
did  that — if  they  rooted  out  their  own 
prejudices,  the  English  people  would 
forego  theirs ;  and  he  saw  every  pro¬ 
spect  that  Ireland  would  at  len^  at¬ 
tain  that  pitch  of  fortune  and  prosperity 
which  it  was  the  wish  of  every  gentle¬ 
man  of  that  countrytbat  it  should  attain. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  considered  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle¬ 
man  a  most  able  and  eloquent  picture 
of  the  state  of  Ireland,  but  the  hon. 
^ntleman  would  allow  him  to  say. 
It  was  not  less  inconsistent  than  elo¬ 
quent.  It  was  a  speech  no  one  could 
answer,  because  it  was  a  complete 
answer  to  itself.  Describing  as  he 
did  the  calamities  of  Ireland,  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  terminated 
his  harangue  by  saying  he  would  not 
support  the  motion  for  inquiry.  The 
situation  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was 
said  to  be  such,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  or  hope,  yet  they  were  to  have 
no  redress,  b^use  the  evil  was  above 
control.  A  panegyric  was  thra  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  ^ple,  whose  privations 
had  stimulated  them  to  exalions. 
People  who  thus  conducted  themselves 
were  surely  entitled  to  inquiry  with  a 
view  of  rraressing  their  grievances. 
It  was  surely  proper  that  Parliament 
should  know  what  could  be  done  for 
Ireland ;  and  if  this  was  not  the  pro¬ 
per  time  for  inquiry,  he  did  not  know 
when  that  time  could  arrive.  This 
appeared  to  him  also  the  time  for 
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affording  redress  to  the  Catholics,  a 
question  of  high  importance,  and  which 
must  be  settlra  at  last. 

As  Sir  Francis  taunted  Ministers 
upon  the  silence  observed  by  them 
relative  to  this  great  question,  Mr 
Peel  observed,  that  had  not  the 
hon.  baronet,  whom  he  always  heard 
with  pleasure,  been  so  frequently  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  House,  he  might  have 
heard  the  subject  discussed  over  and 
over  again,  and  the  opinions  of  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  given  upon  it  usque 
ad  nauseam.  Mr  Peel  then  vindicated 
the  speech  of  Mr  North,  and  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  question  was  merely 
whether  the  inquiry  should  embrace  a 
large  field,  or  should  confine  itself  to  a 
specific  object  and  remedy.  The  field 
could  nut  be  said  to  be  very  narrow, 
when  it  was  to  extend  to  all  Munster, 
and  some  of  the  counties  beyond  it. 

Mr  Canning  now  rose,  chiefly  to 
meet  the  reproachful  appeal  made  by 
Lord  Milton,  respecting  the  course 
held  by  him  upon  the  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion.  He  had  always  proclaims  in 
the  most  unreserved  manner  his  senti¬ 
ments  upon  that  subject,  but  had  never 
made  concurrence  in  it  the  sine  qua 
non  of  his  joining  with  any  ministry. 
Ever  since  the  question  existed,  the 
members  of  administration  had  been 
divided  upon  it.  I  believe  with  the 
noble  lora,  (1  wish  as  much  as  he  can 
for  its  support,)  that  it  will  ultimately 
make  its  way,  notwithstanding  all  the 
opposition  it  meets  with ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  against  it  in  this  country ;  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  never  can  be 
carried  consistent  with  the  peace  of 
the  country  until  more  favourable 
opinions  exist  than  do  at  present.  I 
believe  that  argtunent,  and  reasoning, 
and  feeling,  and  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  question,  will  prevail  in 
throwing  down  the  obstacles  which 
•ow  obtrude  themselves ;  but  I  dobe- 
that  there  is  that  di8|M)sitioii  to 


carry  which  will  in  the  end  succeed. 
I  agree  with  him  to  this  extent  of  the 
question,  that  it  will  always  mix  it¬ 
self  up  with  other  Questions  concern* 
ing  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  that 
these  will  not  be  wholly  relieved  until 
this  great  end  be  consummated ;  but 
I  di&r  from  him,  if  he  supposes  that 
it  would  be  furthered  by  the  union  of 
government  upon  it.  It  must  make 
Its  way  by  reason,  by  argument,  and 
feeling ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if 
any  other  course  be  adopted,  it  will  be 
fatal  to  the  cause. 

Mr  Tierney,  however,  insisted,  that 
if  the  Right  Hod.  Secretary  had  made 
the  measure  a  condition  of  his  coming 
into  the  ibinistry,  it  would  have  been 
carried.  It  was  not  through  any 
personal  affection  entertained  towards 
him  that  he  had  come  there  ;  and  he 
firmly  believed,  that  in  the  eyes  of 
one  member  of  the  cabinet,  there  was 
little  to  chuse  between  him  and  the 
Pope. 

Mr  Goulburn’s  amendment  was 
carried  against  the  original  motion  by 
a  majority  of  48,  (184  to  136). 

This  proceeding,  as  had  bran  fore¬ 
seen,  was  quickly  followed  by  a  bill  for 
continuance  of  the  Insurrection  Act, 
the  second  reading  of  which  took  place 
on  the  14th  June.  The  passing  was 
felt  by  all  parties  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
yet  it  failed  not  to  give  rise  to  consider¬ 
able  warmth  of  debate. 

Mr  Robertson  took  a  review  of  the 
sufferings  to  which  Ireland  had  been 
subject^,  and  quoted  the  remark  made 
by  Lord  Clare,  at  the  time  of  the 
Union — that  11,700,000  acres  of  Irish 
land  had  been  confiscated,  while  the 
surface  of  the  country  presented  but 
11,045,000,  so  that  a  great  portion  of 
it  must  have  been  confiscated  mwe 
than  once.  He  shewed  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  which  existed  were  not  mere¬ 
ly  between  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
but  between  English  and  Irish ;  and 
considered  the  system  heretofore  acted 
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upon  to  be  one  which  was  well  calcula- 
tM  to  shake  the  empire  to  its  very 
foundation.— fie  stron/^y  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  obtaining  more  ac¬ 
curate  intelligence  on  tbe  state  of  Ire¬ 
land  than  the  House  at  present  posses¬ 
sed.  It  was  onl^  by  ^uting  a  iterfect 
equality  of  political  rights  that  tnetur- 
bulent  spirit  which  now  prevailed  in 
Ireland  could  be  extinguished.  The 
measure  which  had  been  proposed  for 
Catholic  emanciiMition  would  not  alone 
bring  peace  to  Ireland.  Tbe  smaller 
the  dinerence  which  remained  between 
the  parties,  while  any  distinction  con¬ 
tinued,  would  be  a  source  of  eternal 
hate.  Those  were,  in  his  opinion, 
wrong  who  had  given  up  one  iota  to 
Ireland,  without  bein^  prepared  to  go 
on  and  yield  every  thing.  He  moved 
therefore  the  usual  extinguishing  pro¬ 
cess  of  a  delay  of  the  reading  till  this 
day  six  months. 

Mr  John  Smith  and  Lord  John 
Russell  seconded  the  motion,  lament¬ 
ing  the  oppressive  operation  of  this 
act,  and  the  hardship  to  which  many 
innocent  persons  were  subjected  by  it. 

Mr  Atercromby  said,  that  wlien  he 
looked  to  tbe  report  upon  the  necessity 
of  this  most  odious  and  oppressive  law, 
he  indeed  saw  the  most  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  ^opinion  of  its  necessity  from 
persons  fw  whom  he  had  the  highest 
respect  as  magistrates.  But  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  suspend  the  liberties 
of  BO  large  a  body  of  people,  and  saw 
tbe  reasons  upon  which  those  opinions 
were  founded,  and  that  they  contradict¬ 
ed  the  inference,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
pause  bef(we  he  voted  for  its  adoption. 
What  was  the  result  of  their  evidence 
as  to  the  eventual  effect  of  the  law  ? 
They  stated  that  it  left  the  people  with 
the  same  if  not  a  greater  disposition 
to  disturbance.  In  fact,  it  only  went 
to  suppress  the  evil  by  force  fur  tbe 
moment,  and  left  its  causes  unnoticed 
or  ag^[ravated.— Many  persmis  were 
committed  by  magistrates,  and  often 


set  at  liberty  after  six  weeks  imprison¬ 
ment,  without  any  charge  being  pur¬ 
sued  against  them.  Tbe  consequence 
was,  that  these  people  all  became  dis¬ 
affected  to  tbe  government,  and  then 
this  act  was  a^n  called  for,  because 
they  did  not  love  and  venerate  the 
laws.  In  the  county  of  Cork  there 
were  above  400  committals  under  tbe 
act,  and  only  74  were  afterwards 
brought  to  trial.  By  the  evidence  of 
Mr  Sergeant  Lloyd,  it  appeared  that 
the  greater  number  <ff  these  people 
were  people  bearing  good  characters 
in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  be¬ 
ing  entirely  ignorant  upon  the  niUure 
of  the  law  which  they  had  broken. 

Even  from  the  opposition  side,  how¬ 
ever,  Colonel  Davies  observed,  that  he 
now  saw  an  inquiry  going  on,  which 
he  was  confident  would  lead  to  the 
most  beneficial  results,  and  could  there¬ 
fore  placethatconfidenoeinthe  govern¬ 
ment  which  be  could  not  repose  in  them 
formerly.  Under  present  circumstances 
he  thought  the  peace  of  Ireland  could 
not  be  preserved  without  the  Insurrec¬ 
tion  Act.  At  the  same  time  he  felt 
that  the  system  hitherto  acted  upon 
with  reaped  to  Ireland,  was  bad— was 
most  pernicious— and  ought  to  be 
changed. 

Mr  Spring  Rice  had  last  year  stated 
himself  ready  to  continue  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  power,  if  an  inquiry  into  the 
general  state  of  Ireland  should  be  al¬ 
lowed.  This  was  now  the  case— euch 
an  inouiry  was  now  going  on— and  he 
therefore  felt  himself  bound  to  redeem 
bis  pledge.  The  members  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  so  far  from  throwing  impe¬ 
diments  in  the  way  of  their  inquiry, 
had  thrown  open  every  avenue  for  a 
full  and  fair  investigation.  He  expect¬ 
ed  tbe  greatest  adiantage  to  Ireland 
from  the  labours  of  the  Committee,  but 
most  of  all  from  the  evidence  which 
would  be  produced  relative  to  the 
Catholic  question.  That  evidence  fe 
was  sure  would  more  contribute  to^^* 
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vanoe  the  question  in  the  puUic  mind 
than  all  the  armments  and  dedama- 
tions  which  had  been  heard  in  that 
House. 

Mr  Goulburn  and  Mr  Peel  admit¬ 
ted  the  irrej^ar  and  unconstitutional 
character  of  the  act,  and  deeply  la¬ 
mented  the  necessity  of  proposing  it. 
This  necessity,  however,  was  conceived 
to  be  imperious.  They  were  told,  Mr 
Goulbura  said,  that  the  presence  of  a 
resident  gentry  was  necessary  to  tran¬ 
quillize  Ireland.  He  then  r^  a  part 
of  the  evidence  given  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
in  some  parts  of  Tipperary  the  gentry 
were  obliged  to  remain  in  doors  after 
dark,  to  nave  all  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  barricadoed.  Many  of  the  rooms 
were  kept  dark  during  the  day,  the 
barricadoes  necessary  for  the  windows 
being  too  heavy  to  be  removed.  Some¬ 
times  the  family  had  but  one  sitting 
room,  and  even  of  that  all  the  windows 
were  not  open.  To  a  question  put,  as 
to  whether  the  windows  were  bairi- 
cadoed  in  another  part  of  Tipperary, 
the  answer  given  was,  "  Not  now. 
They  were  when  I  first  went  there, 
but  the  Insurrection  Act  is  now  in 
force,  and  they  are  110  longer  do¬ 
sed."  What,  added  Mr  Peel,  was  the 
state  of  the  gentleman  of  property  to 
that  of  the  poor  and  iudustrious  pea¬ 
sant  who  was  well  disposed. — The  gen¬ 
tleman  ha<l  his  house  secure,  while  the 
peasant,  who  lived  in  a  thatched  cabin, 
never  went  to  bed  without  the  fear  of 
having  it  burnt  over  his  head  unless  he 
joined  the  criminal  perpetrators  of 
murder.  From  Mr  B^net’s  evidence 
it  appeared,  that  many  poor  people 
were  compelled  to  join  the  disturbm 
by  the  fear  of  these  nightly  burnings. 
When  he  heard  so  mu^  of  horror  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  Insurrection  Act,  and 
pity  for  those  who  were  the  victims  of 
it,  he  could  not  help  claiming  a  little 
of  that  pity  (or  the  poor  unfortunate 
man  who  was  in  the  situation  he  had 
described.  In  the  two  years  previous 


to  the  application  of  the  Insurrection 
Act,  fourteen  murders  were  commit¬ 
ted  in  one  barony,  the  perpetrators  of 
which  were  never  brought  to  iustioe. 
The  Insurrection  Act  was  a  bad  thing, 
but  murder  and  burnings  were  worse. 

Mr  Denman  spoke  against,  and  Mr 
Fitzgerald  for  the  bill,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  by  the  large  majority  of  112  to 
23. 

The  state  of  the  Irish  Church  esta¬ 
blishment  was  one  which  naturally  af¬ 
forded  considerable  ground  for  ani¬ 
madversion.  On  the  6th  May,  Mr 
Hume  brought  forward  a  motion  for  a 
full  inquiry  into  its  income,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  employed,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  duties  were  perform¬ 
ed.  He  was  satisfied  that  that  Mtablish- 
ment  had  long  exercised  a  more  fatal 
and  extensive  inHuence  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  country  than  most  persons 
were  aware  of.  No  country  on  earth 
was  in  so  lamentable  a  condition  as 
Ireland.  The  root  of  the  evil,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  consisted  alone  in  the  intoler¬ 
ance  which  prevailed  in  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  in  the  church  establiwment,  in 
the  amount  of  its  revenues,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  cdlected. 
The  honourable  member  having  di¬ 
lated  on  the  numerous  evils  wfaidi 
sprung  out  of  the  present  system,  pot 
it  to  ^  House  wny,  in  these  times, 
when  we  were  returning  to  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  in  commerce,  we  should  not 
also  return  to  sound  principles  of  le¬ 
gislation,  give  to  Ireland  tranquillity 
"and  security,  and  allow  her  to  share 
in  those  commercial  advantages  which 
we  were  diffusing  through  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Tim  increase  which  had 
taken  ^ce  in  the  population  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  which  baa  ]^n  as  four  Ca¬ 
tholics  to  one  Protestant,  was  a  proof 
that  to  pursue  the  present  system  was 
a  war  against  nature.  The  Protestant 
establisliment,  protected  as  it  was  by 
all  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  power, 
appeared  by  the  last  returns  to  con¬ 
sist  of  1289  benefices.  The  numbers 
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appeared  to  be  four  archbishops,  and 
18  bishops,  33  deans,  108  dignitaries, 
178  prebends,  52  vicars  choral,  107 
rural  deans,  512  minor  canons,  Ac. 
Here  was  a  staff  for  so  small  an  army. 
The  population  of  Ireland  consisted  of 
seven  millions,  one  million  of  whom 
was  Protestant,  half  that  number  be¬ 
ing  dissenters,  and  the  other  six  mil¬ 
lions  Catholic.  In  many  cases  there 
was  not  a  single  Protestant  family  in  a 
benefice.  According  to  the  best  ^eo¬ 
lation  which  could  be  made,  the  value 
of  church  property  in  Ireland,  was  es¬ 
timated  at  3,200,000/.  He  now  beg¬ 
ged  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  situation  of  the  Catholic  church. 
There  were  26  Catholic  bishops  in  Ire¬ 
land  who  were  resident,  performed 
their  duties  punctually,  and  received 
severally  an  income  of,  he  believed, 
from  between  300/.  and  700/.  The 
number  of  Catholic  priests  was  upwards 
of  2500.  When  it  was  seen  that  there 
were  no  less  than  1500  Protestant 
clergymen  to  attend  to  500,000  Pro¬ 
testants,  the  number  of  Catholic  clergy¬ 
men  could  not  be  considered  too  large, 
when  it  was  recollected  that  they  had 
to  administer  religious  instruction  to 
a  population  of  6,000,000.  He  would 
here  proceed  to  another  part  of  the 
subjet^  Much  had  been  said  in  that 
House  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
the  numerous  and  well-paid  Protestant 
clergymen  in  Ireland  performed  their 
duties.  The  result  of  all  the  inquiries 
which  he  had  made,  was  a  conviction 
that  they  were  very  deficient  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  return  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  it  appeared  that  the  number 
of  parishes  in  Ireland  having  benefices 
was  2224.  Of  these  1391  were  in  the 
gift  of  the  bishops.  In  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  the  number  was  298 ;  making 
the  total  number  of  benefices  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown  and  the  bishops,  l684. 
In  lay  bands  there  were  367  benefices ; 
and  the  universities  possessed  21* 


There  were  also  95  inappropriate  and 
vacant,  and  without  churches  or  in¬ 
cumbents.  The  return  did  not  state 
how  the  remaining  benefices,  77  in 
number,  were  disposed  of.  In  1818, 
the  total  number  of  incumbents  was 
1289.  Out  of  this  number,  788  were 
resident,  and  531  were  non-resident. 
The  non-residents,  therefore,  formed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  incumbents.  The  honourable 
member  severely  censured  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Irish  government  respect¬ 
ing  the  valuation  of  the  first  fruits, 
by  which  the  poorer  clergy  had  been 
deprived  of  their  pittance.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  property  of  the  church 
was  not  sacred  and  irrecoverable,  and 
he  concluded  with  moving  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution — "  Resolved,  That  it 
is  expedient  to  inquire  whether  the 
present  church  establishment  of  Ire¬ 
land  be  not  more  than  commensurate 
to  the  services  to  be  performed,  both 
as  regards  the  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  incomes  they  receive." 

Mr  Stanley  in  a  maiden  speech  op¬ 
posed  the  motion.  It  was  but  too 
well  known  that  within  the  last  few 
years  attempts  had  been  made  by  the 
press,  and  through  the  more  danger¬ 
ous  channels  of  private  insinuation,  to 
cast  odium  on  the  established  church, 
by  maliciously  aspersing  the  character 
of  its  clergy.  He  would  assert  that 
had  one  h«df  the  zeal  which  had  been 
exerted  aginst  the  church,  been  used 
to  bring  forth  the  high  character,  the 
many  virtues,  and  amiable  qualities, 
the  unostentatious  discharge  of  their 
sacred  duties  of  the  great  body  of  its 
members,  that  church  would  now  stand 
above  the  reach  of  all  that  malice  and 
calumny  could  invent.  He  then  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  greatest  exaggerations 
had  been  put  forth  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Irish  church.  The  income  of 
eleven  of  the  Irish  bishops  was  under 
50001  a-y^  i  and  of  four  others  only 
6000/.  The  average  of  livings  was 
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only  950/.  a-year.  Mr  Home  had 
stated  as  planuities,  parishes  that  had 
been  unitM  ;  as  abKntees,  cler^nien 
who  held  these  and  did  not  lire  in 
both.  The  income  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  had  also  been  much  under¬ 
rated,  since  even  their  priests  possess¬ 
ed  300/.,  500/.,  and  even  800/.  a-year. 
Ireland  laboured  under  four  principal 
wants — the  want  of  a  resident  gentry, 
the  want  of  capital,  the  want  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  of  adequate  education — 
not  one  of  which  could  be  relieved  by 
the  proposed  inquiry.  He  admitted 
that  Ireland  had  suffered  from  that 
species  of  corruption  in  her  institu¬ 
tions  which  was  in  a  degree  more  or 
less  inseparable  from  human  frailty ; 
and  he  knew  that  the  prelates  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  church  were  anxious  to  hare 
a  fair  and  full  inquiry  made  into  the 
nature  of  their  system ;  but  however 
desirable  it  might  be  to  have  a  com¬ 
mission  for  such  a  purpose,  he  could 
never  give  his  support  to  that  species 
of  inquiry  which  prejudged  institutions 
before  they  were  investigated,  and 
which  at  once  stamped  with  injustice 
an  establishment,  on  the  hiith  of  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  unfounded  mis-state¬ 
ments,  before  a  syllable  of  evidence 
was  offered  to  substantiate  such  se¬ 
vere  allegations. 

Mr  Dawson  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  Irish  Protestant  clergy, 
and  said,  wherever  the  Protestant 
church  was  most  strongly  established 
in  Ireland,  there  the  greatest  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  ^iet,  and  g<^  order  prevail¬ 
ed. — Mr  D.  Browne  said,  that  as  long 
as  the  revenues  of  the  established 
church  in  Ireland  were  to  be  continued 
in  their  present  integrity,  he  had  no 
hopes  of  the  ]>eace  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland.— Mr  Robertson  thought  there 
were  but  two  modes  by  which  it  was 
possible  to  restore  peace  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  to  Ireland ;  and  of  either  of  them 
the  basis  must  be,  the  union  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  and  Protestants  them¬ 
selves.  One  of  these  modes  would  be. 
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to  admit  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to 
a  participation  of  tithes.  The  other 
might  be  found  in  the  union  of  the^ 
Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  of  the  kingdom.  There  was 
no  essential  difference  of  faith. 

Mr  Hume  replied,  and  the  House 
then  divided  upon  the  motion,  when 
there  appeared— for  Mr  Hume's  pro¬ 
position,  79;  against  it,  152 — Majo¬ 
rity  against  the  motion,  73. 

Mr  Plunkett  and  Mr  Foster  spoke 
against  the  motion,  while  Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett  strenuously  supported  it. 

Although  this  debate  did  not  issue 
in  any  definite  measure,  it  drew  forth 
in  the  House  of  Peers  some  pretty 
warm  strictures. 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick  warmly 
vindicated  the  Irish  church  from  the 
unjust  charges  brought  against  it  in 
petitions  forwarded  to  both  Houses, 
which  he  considered  as  an  abuse  of  the 
right  of  petition,  committed,  however, 
not  by  those  who  presented,  but  by  those 
who  sent  them.  He  showed  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  charge  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  and  by  several  other  docu¬ 
ments,  that  instead  of  non-residence 
being  common  in  Ireland,  the  number 
of  resident  clergymen  was  comparative¬ 
ly  far  greater  than  in  England,  and 
comprised  nearly  the  totality  of  the 
Irish  Clergy.  He  next  adverted  to 
those  unjust  and  unconstitutional  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  led  men  to  attack  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church  ;  and  maintain¬ 
ed  that  if  it  was  once  violated,  there 
would  be  no  security  for  any  other 
species  of  property.  The  statements 
made  as  to  the  vmue  of  bishimrics  in 
Ireland,  were  also  untrue.  He  could 
assure  the  House  that  there  was  not  a 
bishopric  in  Munster  that  netted  so 
much  as  5000/.  a-year.  The  bishop 
of  Ossory  did  not  for  the  last  eleven 
years  derive  from  his  see  more  than 
3500/.  a-year.  It  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  make  the  bishop’s  lands  in 
Ireland  available  to  the  expenses  of 
the  church  ;  but  if  such  a  thing  were 
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done,  It  would  not  only  be  a  robbery 
upon  the  property  of  the  church,  but 
upon  the  property  of  most  of  the  land- 
ea  prqirietors  in  Ireland.  In  France 
the  Rerolutioniats  began  with  an  at¬ 
tack  on  church  property,  and  that  was 
soon  followed  by  the  confiscation  of  lay 
property,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
ri^t  of  primogeniture.  Therefore, 
what  had'^n  done  in  France  ought  to 
operate  as  a  warning  to  the  church  re¬ 
formers  of  this  country.  Statements 
had  gone  forth  representing  some 
single  clergymen  as  possessing  fire  or 
six  livings,  but  the  fact  was,  that  the 
incomes  of  such  livings  taken  together, 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  In  Ire¬ 
land  no  persons  could  be  admitted  as 
clergymen  without  a  most  expensive 
education ;  they  were  first  obliged  to 
pass  a  long  time  at  school,  and  then  to 
pass  four  and  a  half  years  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dublin,  a  seminary  of  exten¬ 
sive  learning,  which  had  produced  men 
of  the  first  character  in  science  and 
literature. 

Lord  King  made  a  very  sharp  re¬ 
ply,  declaring,  that  up  to  the  present 
time  he  had  considered  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  estaUishment  of  Ireland  more  of  a 
trade  tlian  a  church :  this  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Burke,  who  had  applied 
to  it  these  words — Non  at  magna  Ec- 
claia,  ted  magnum  latrocinium.  What 
was  now  wanted,  was  to  make  the 
church  of  Ireland  conformable  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.  He  should  quote 
another  opinion  respecting  this  body. 
Dr  Puley  had  called  the  church  of  Ire¬ 
land  a  proud,  haughty,  domineering 
aristocracy  of  ecdesiastical  wealth. 
The  whole  was  a  ^nding  system  of 
oppression,  particularly  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  where  the  tithe  on  potatoes 
was  a  despotism  of  modern  date.  It 
was  a  grinding;  church,  a  useless  church, 
abounding  with  excessive  wealth,  and 
was  the  perpetual  cause  of  disturbance 
and  outri^. 

Lord  Liverpool  at  this  late  hour  of 


the  night  would  only  observe,  that 
the  church  establishment  was  sanction¬ 
ed  by  tbe  treaty  of  Union.  No  vote 
took  place. 

Considerable  inquiry  was  made  this 
year  relative  to  the  operation  of  the 
act  passed  last  session,  for  facilitating 
the  commutation  of  tithes. 

Mr  Goulbum  stated,  that  it  had 
been  carried  into  effect  in  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  cases.  Out  of  579 
to  whom  the  proposal  had  been  made, 
240  had  gone  into  it,  and  the  rest  had 
merely  postponed  its  consideration. 
The  result  had  proved  also,  what  he 
had  always  contended,  that  the  Irish 
church  revenue  was  by  no  means  of  that 
exorbitant  amount  which  had  often 
been  represented.  In  Cashel,  one  of 
the  richest  parts  of  Ireland,  the  com¬ 
positions  had  run  from  Is.  2d.  to 
2s.  8d.  per  acre,  and  the  average  had 
not  exceeded  2s.  Id.  In  that  of  Clon- 
fort,  the  average  had  been  only  6d.  per 
English  acre.  The  great  impediment 
arose  from  the  tenants  (ff  grass  lands, 
who,  by  the  present  state  of  the  laws, 
are  exempts  from  tithe,  and  who 
therefore  very  naturally  objected  to  pay¬ 
ing  a  composition,  insteM  of  paying 
nothing.  It  was  also  an  obstacle,  that 
the  clergy,  though  the  present  com¬ 
position  might  be  good,  foresaw  that 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  must  take  place.  Mr 
Goulbum  now  proposed  some  amend¬ 
ments,  with  a  view  to  overcome  these 
obstacles.  No  particular  objections 
were  made  to  them. 

Mr  Graham,  however,  declared,  that 
he  had  never  met  with  any  person  in 
Ireland  who  could  understand  the  bill, 
and  that  every  attempt  which  be  had 
seen  made  to  act  upon  its  provisions, 
had  speedily  foiled.  Mr  Hume  also 
declared,  that  nothing  could  present 
a  remedy  to  the  evil,  except  the  entire 
breaking  up  of  the  Irish  church  esta¬ 
blishment. 

In  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne  took  occasion  to  ex- 
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press  his  dissatisfactioo  with  the  results 
of  the  late  act.  He  had  stated  to  their 
lordships  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
in  presenting  aprisie  fade  appearance 
of  inequality  in  the  measure,  they 
would  prerent  many  from  adopting  it, 
and  this  turned  out  to  be  fsct.  Their 
lordships  would  recollect  that  under 
the  bill  of  last  session  a  power  was 
giren  to  increase  the  provision  of  tlie 
clergy  to  an  amount  beyond  that  of  the 
last  seven  years.  Now,  he  had  not 
contended  that  the  clergy  ought  not 
to  have  been  entitled  to  receive  more 
than  they  had  received  within  that 
time,  but  he  did  contend  that  there 
might  be  peculiar  cases  in  which  they 
ou^ht  to  receive  less.  He  had  always 
maintained  that  it  was  desirable  there 
should  be  a  perfect  equality  on  both 
sides  as  to  the  operation  of  the  act. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  wished 
to  take  away  from  the  opponents  of 
the  measure,  the  plausible  pretence  of 
saying  to  the  peasantry  01  Ireland— 
“  Under  this  bill  you  may  be  called 
upon  to  pay  to  the  clergy  more  than 
you  now  pay,  but  it  is  impossible  you 
can  be  called  upon  to  pay  less."  When 
such  Ismguage  was  hdd  out  to  them, 
they  felt  that  it  was  not  a  fair  transac¬ 
tion,  and  t)iat  the  arrangement  was 
un&vourable  to  them,  but  favourable 
to  the  clergy.  Another  objection  he 
had  to  the  bill  of  last  year  was,  the 
clause  which  referred  to  the  expenoe 
under  the  machinery  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
expense  fell  on  those  who  paid  tithes, 
while  the  clergy  stood  exempt,  and 
this  led  the  gentry  and  burners  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  impartial  justice  was  not 
done  them. — Another  objection  he  had 
to  make  was,  as  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
clause  relating  to  composition.  The 
noble  earl  (the  Earl  of  Liverpool) 
must  be  aware  that  the  whole  arran^ 
ments  with  respect  to  the  separation 
of  the  bill,  had  been  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  Majesty’s  government,  but 


under  a  clause  introduced  by  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,-  the  effect  of 
which  was,  that  the  clergy  and  gentry 
might  come  to  whatever  agreement 
they  thoup'ht  proper,  without  being 
closed  with  any  of  the  other  dauaee 
of  the  tithe  composition  act.  This 
arrangement,  which  had  been  finally 
adopted,  was  equally  obscure  and  in* 
tricate.  The  effect  oi  it  was  frequent¬ 
ly  to  obli|;e  unwilling  parties  to  assent 
to  alterations,  which  might  be  extreme¬ 
ly  prejudicial,  for  when  once  they  had 
agreed  to  an  arran«ment  in  the  first 
instance,  they  couldnot  retract,  though 
convinced  of  the  loss  they  must  suffer* 
Indeed  a  circumstance  had  occurred 
in  a  certain  part  of  Ireland,  which 
^ve  to  this  arrangement  a  name  which 
It  did  not  deserve  from  the  intention 
of  the  legislature.  It  was  called  the 
"  Trap  clause." 

Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  other  hand, 
contended  that  the  measure  was  in  a 
very  fair  tnun  of  success.  He  bad  stated 
on  a  former  occasion  that  every  great 
change  must  be  an  imperfect  measure 
in  the  first  instance,  and  he  would  now 
repeat  the  assertion.  All  that  could 
be  done  at  first  was  to  establish  the 
principle  of  the  measure— mure  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected.  It  was 
with  that  view  he  had  stated  his 
opinion  of  the  bill  of  last  session.  The 
supporters  of  the  bill  contended,  that 
it  would  not  be  just  as  a  compulsory 
measure,  and  they  were  fully  borne 
out  in  maintaining  that  opinion.  Their 
lordships  would  recollect,  that  the 
compulsory  clause  was  the  main  point 
at  issue  between  the  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  bill.  In  looking,  in 
the  first  instance,  at  the  probable  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  measure,  he  should  have 
said,  that  if  it  succeeded  in  twenty— 
nay,  fifty  cases— heshouldconsiderit  as 
likely  to  succeed  on  the  whole  with  the 
improvements  which  experience  would 
show  to  be  necessary.— He  could  now 
say,  upon  the  best  authority,  that  the 
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measure  had  succeeded  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  those 
who  had  supported  it.  It  had  been 
carried  into  execution  in  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  parishes  of  Ireland. — 
(The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  here  inti¬ 
mated  his  dissent)— He  maintained 
that  it  had  been  carried  into  execution 
in  the  proportion  of  279  cases,  and 
was  now*  in  active  operation.  Since 
the  Sd  of  February,  when  the  papers 
on  the  subject  were  laid  on  their  lord- 
ships'  table,  20  new  applications  had 
been  made,  and  85  new  agreements 
concluded.  The  clergy  very  often 
agreed  to  receive  less  than  their  right, 
but  more  than  their  right  they  could 
'  not  receive  under  the  bill.  He  would 
ask  their  lordships  whether,  on  look¬ 
ing  at  the  whole  course  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  there  was  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  tithe-payers  were  not  fairly 
dealt  with  ?  He  had  been  furnished 
with  the  agreements  made  in  ten  dio¬ 
ceses,  some  of  which  would  shew  how 
very  far  the  measure  was  from  being 
either  oppressive  or  severe  on  the  par¬ 
ties.  In  the  diocese  of  Cashel,  the 
composition  was  Is.  8d.  English  per 
acre.  In  Clonfert,  which  was  a  pasture 
country,  the  whole  was  done  for  6d. 
per  acre.  In  Elphin  it  was  lid.,  and 
in  Meath  the  same. 

Mr  Goulburn’s  amendment  was 
finally  carried  through  both  Houses 
with  little  opposition. 

The  question  of  Irish  education, 
and  especially  of  Catholic  education, 
deserv^y  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  House,  as  affording  one  of  the 
chief  quarters  from  which  favourable 
hopes  could  be  drawn,  with  regard  to 
the  situation  and  circumstances  of 
that  distracted  part  of  the  empire. 
The  first  proceeding  in  this  question 
was  of  rather  an  inauspicious  charac¬ 
ter.  On  the  9th  March,  Mr  Grattan 
presented  a  petition  from  a  number  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  admit¬ 
ting  that  large  sums  were  appropria- 
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ted  to  this  object,  but  complaining 
that  extensive  misapplications  took 
place,  and  that  the  Kildare-street  ^ 
dety,  in  particular,  was  carried  on 
entirely  upon  the  principle  of  prose- 
lytism.  The  Catholics,  they  urged, 
ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  extensive  funds;  and 
they  particularly  objected  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  reading  the  Bible  in  these 
schools  without  note  or  comment. 
Both  Sir  John  Newport  and  Mr  Aber- 
cromby,  though  advocates  of  the  cause, 
expres^  their  regret  at  a  complaint 
brought  forward  thus  prematurely, 
and  at  a  time  when  inquiries  were 
going  on,  and  when  there  was  a  ge¬ 
neral  disposition  favourably  to  consi¬ 
der  their  claims.  Mr  Goulburn  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  numerous  applications 
for  new  schools  which  followed  each 
other,  as  a  proof  that  the  body  of  the 
Catholics  did  not  regard  the  provi¬ 
sions  made  for  their  instruction,  with 
the  same  jealous  aversion  which  was 
expressed  by  the  reverend  petitioners. 

On  the  25th  March,  Sir  John  New¬ 
port  made  a  motion  which  he  bad  for 
some  time  announced,  having  in  view 
the  general  improvement  of  ^ucation 
in  Ireland.  In  discussing  this  sub¬ 
ject,  he  would  abstain  ^om  every¬ 
thing  likely  to  create  an  acrimonious 
feeling,  and  view  the  improprieties 
which  had  occurred,  as  the  result  of 
measures  adopted  with  the  best  in¬ 
tentions.  He  stated  this  subject  to 
have  been  taken  up  in  1787,  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  measures  pursued  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  determination  then 
come  to  by  the  government  and  par¬ 
liament  Of  Ireland.  An  act  had  pass¬ 
ed  to  give  effect  to  the  resolutions  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  two  other  acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  up  to  the  year  1796,  when  the 
last  of  them  was  suffered  to  expire. 
In  1806  the  subject  was  again  taken 
up  ;  commissioners  were  appointed, 
among  whom  was  found  that  great 
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name  for  Ireland— >tbe  name  of  Mr 
Grattan.  These  reports  were  made 
bj  the  commissioners  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  and  came  before  that  House 
in  April,  I8O9.  He  then  noticed  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  1812,  read  passages  from 
some  of  their  reports,  and  strongly 
supported  their  recommendation,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  under  the  same  system,  and  un¬ 
der  the  same  establishment,  that  all 
classes  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  instruction.  This  could 
only  be  effected  by  avoiding  all  reli¬ 
gious  tenets,  and  even  the  appearance 
of  seeking  to  make  proselytes.  It 
would  appear,  upon  an  examination 
of  the  royal  schools,  that  they  were 
in  an  imperfect  state,  very  expensive, 
and  having  very  few  scholars.  When 
the  royal  munificence  had  extended 
endowments,  tuition  ought  to  be  mo¬ 
derate  in  its  expense,  and  rendered 
easily  available.  There  was  a  great 
objection  in  the  body  of  the  people  to 
have  gratuitous  instruction  for  their 
children  ;  and  when  such  an  honour¬ 
able  feeling  existed  among  the  people, 
it  was  still  more  the  duty  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  extend  education  upon  the 
lowest  possible  charge.  The  right 
honourable  baronet  then  read  extracts 
from  the  fourteenth  report,  showing 
the  anxious  disposition  of  the  people 
to  give  education  to  their  children, 
and  the  opinions  of  individual  gentle¬ 
men  appended  to  that  report,  as  to  the 
proper  regulations  for  general  national 
schools.  They  recommended  that  no 
religious  distinctions  should  be  made, 
and  that  the  children  should  be  taught 
the  four  great  points,  of  duty  towards 
God,  duty  towards  each  other,  duty 
towards  their  country,  and  duty  to¬ 
wards  the  government.  By  the  last 
returns  it  was  seen,  that  at  the  en- 
dowed  schools  there  were  very  few 
scholars.  They  found  six  in  one,  13 
I  in  another,  and  nine  in  another.  Now, 
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he  considered  that  where  the  royal 
munificence  had  provided  emoluments 
for  the  masters,  the  terms  ought  to  be 
so  moderate  as  to  come  within  the 
common  means  of  the  ^reat  body  of 
the  people.  He  was  afraid  that  a  good 
deal  of  jealousy  and  distrust  had  been 
expressed  in  Ireland  upon  the  subject 
of  extending  education.  But  it  was 
only  just  for  the  House  to  make  al¬ 
lowance,  and  remember  that  they  were 
Protest  ants,  and  that  they  were  legis¬ 
lating  for  a  large  majority  of  people 
holding  different  religious  opinions. 
It  was  their  duty  to  endeavour  to 
abate  the  jealousy,  and  not  to  make  it 
a  ground  for  refusing  the  education. 
It  appeared  that  education  was  ma¬ 
king  some  progress,  and  that  a  ^eat 
many  schools  had  been  established 
upon  private  foundations.  As  a  mark 
of  the  benefit  which  these  schools  con¬ 
ferred  upon  society,  he  would  mention 
that  the  Quakers  always  took  the 
boys  educate  at  them  in  preference 
to  any  others,  for  their  good  moral 
and  orderly  conduct.  In  Tuam  there 
were  1 16  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and 
in  another  diocese  159,  containing 
together  21,000  scholars,  who  were 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithme¬ 
tic,  at  the  rate  of  20s.  per  year  each. 
He  felt  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  undertake  this  subject,  and 
he  saw  two  modes  in  which  it  might 
be  done.  The  one  was  by  a  committee 
of  the  House,  the  other  by  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  to  re¬ 
port  their  opinions  to  the  House.  A 
committee,  he  was  aware,  would  bet¬ 
ter  attract  the  public  attention  of  this 
country  to  the  subject,  but  a  com¬ 
mission  was  preferred  by  those  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  whose  peculiar 
care  it  was  to  watch  over  its  tran¬ 
quillity  and  happiness.  There  was 
another  ground  upon  which  he  made 
up  his  mind  in  favour  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  ;  and  that  was  the  great  advan- 
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ttLge  which  Ireland  had  derived  from 
the  labours  of  two  other  commissions, 
which  were  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  courts  of  justice  and  the  revenue 
of  Ireland.  Of  the  good  which  had 
been  done  by  tbe  latter,  and  of  the ' 
readiness  with  which  the  government 
had  carried  its  recommendations  into 
effect,  it  was  impossible  that  any  man 
should  say  too  much  in  praise.  The 
right  honourable  baronet  concluded 
by  moving,  "  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
that  he  will  be  graciously  pleasra  to 
issue  a  commission  under  the  great 
seal  for  inquiring  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  several  institutions  in 
Ireland  established  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  and  how  far  they  are  ei¬ 
ther  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by 
the  public  funds ;  for  inquiring  into 
the  state  of  the  diocesan  and  district 
schools,  and  the  nature  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  there  given  ;  for  ascertaining 
what  regulations  will  be  fitting  for 
the  parochial  schools,  and  to  report 
such  measures  as  can  be  adopted  for 
extending  the  benefits  of  education  to 
all  parts  of  the  people ;  and  that  his 
Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
order  and  direct  tbe  proceedings  of 
such  commission  to  be  laid  before  Par¬ 
liament." 

This  motion  was  met  with  the  ut¬ 
most  cordiali^  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Mr  Goulburn  gave  his  un¬ 
qualified  assent  to  it,  and  expressed 
the  highest  satisfaction  with  the  ju¬ 
dicious,  temperate,  and  conciliatory 
speech,  with  which  the  honourable 
beu^net  had  introduced  it.— -Mr  J. 
Smith,  however,  while  be  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  concession  now 
made,  complained  that  government 
had  never  adopted  any  effective  prac¬ 
tical  measure  on  this  great  subject. 
They  could  never  expect  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  change  their  habits,  un¬ 
less  they  taught  them  how  to  do  bet¬ 
ter.  To  use  a  familiar  comparison. 


thej  had  their  dogs  and  their  horses  i 

trained  before  they  expected  them  to  I 

contribute  to  their  pleasure  or  use; 
but  man — man  alone,  was  to  be  left 
a  prey  to  his  own  natural  vices  and 
follies,  and  then  came  hanmng  or 
transportation  for  acts  whidi  they 
had  not  taught  him  to  avoid.  While 
people  were  kept  in  this  state  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  we  neglected  to  educate 
them,  he  protested  against  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  our  bloody  and  ferocious 
laws.  He  confessed  that  he  should 
have  preferred  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  before  sending  out  a  com¬ 
mission.  A  committee  of  that  House, 
he  thought,  was  always  sure  to  get  at 
the  whole  truth  of  any  thing  that 
came  before  them.— Mr  reel,  who  felt 
these  reflections  as  personally  levelled 
at  him,  undertook  to  prove,  that  he 
had  been  anxious  to  act  up  to  the 
principles  which  he  formerly  express¬ 
ed.  The  thirteen  reports  of  the  com-  j 
missioners  contained  accounts  of  abuses 
existing  in  endowed  schools,  and  the  . 
fourteenth  recommended  plans  for  a 
general  system  of  education.  With  I 
respect  to  the  thirteen  first  reports,  j 
he  brought  in  the  act  which  prevent-  I 

ed  the  recurrence  of  the  abuses  they  V 

exposed.  After  turning  the  other 
part  of  the  subject  in  his  mind  with 
the  greatest  anxiety,  he  was  afraid 
that  the  then  state  of  public  feeling 
would  not  permit  that  he  should  pro¬ 
pose  another  act  for  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  regulate  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  Ireland.  There  was  at  that  | 
period  so  much  distrust  and  jealousy 
abroad,  that  he  felt,  instead  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  cause  of  education,  he 
should  only  be  doing  it  disservice.  To  | 
shew  the  extent  of  progress  which 
education  was  making  in  Ireland,  he 
mentioned,  that  a  society  composed  of 
persons  of  different  relimous  persua-  i 
sions,  established,  in  1 8 1  o,  320  schools. 

Their  object  was  to  have  a  system  [ 
which  would  at  the  earliest  period  of  i 
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age  unite  the  Protestant  and  Catho¬ 
lic,  so  that  they  might  afterwards 
grow  up  in  amity.  He  wished  to  see 
the  instruction  in  such  schools  found¬ 
ed  upon  true  Christian  principles,  but 
for  religious  doctrines  to  be  left  to  the 
pastors  of  the  different  sects.  In  the 
society  he  had  named,  the  number  of 
schools  grew  in  two  or  three  years  to 
51S ;  the  next  year  it  was  7S7,  and 
last  year  the  number  increas^  to 
1 100.  There  were  other  institutions 
in  the  country  which  had  likewise 
forwarded  the  interests  of  education. 
The  best  way,  therefore,  was  to  exa¬ 
mine  into  their  several  merits,  and 
adopt  such  plans  as  appeared  most 
eligible.  Let  them  inquire — let  them 
appoint  commissioners  on  whom  they 
could  rely,  and  then  they  should  know 
how  to  act  with  safety  and  with  satis¬ 
faction. — Mr  Brownlow  thought  the 
only  hope  for  Ireland  was  in  a  liberal 
and  complete  system  of  education. 
He  should  object  to  any  plan  which 
did  not  combine  and  unite  the  Pro¬ 
testant  and  Catholic  in  one  establish¬ 
ment.  Any  attempt  at  having  sepa¬ 
rate  schools  for  the  two  classes,  he 
should  consider  as  a  wretched  and 
wicked  system  of  perpetuating  the 
feelings  of  animosity  which  every  ho¬ 
nest  man  desired  to  suppress.  He 
would  never  consent  to  any  specious 
plan  of  morality  without  religion.  He 
wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  he  desired  no  conversion  or  pro- 
selytism,  and  least  of  all  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  boys  at  school.— The  motion 
was  thus  carried  without  any  dissent. 

Mr  Plunkett,  with  a  view  to  reme¬ 
dy  the  irritation  occasioned  by  a  late 
unfortunate  occurrence,  introduced  a 
bill  relative  to  the  celebration  of  fu¬ 
neral  rites  in  Ireland.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  state,  that  in  Ire¬ 
land  there  were  a  number  of  sites  of 
abbeys  and  convents  appropriated  to 
the  religion  of  former  times,  and 
which  were  still  held  in  respect.  They 


had  been  richly  endowed,  and  were 
tenanted  alternately  by  superstition 
and  bigotry,  and  r^  piety  and  reli- 
^on.  Th^  lands  were  now  vested 
in  the  state.  From  the  Reformation 
down  to  the  Revolution,  they  had  been 
used  as  places  of  burial  for  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestants ;  but  at  the  Re¬ 
volution,  the  performance  of  the  bu¬ 
rial  service  in  those  places  by  the 
members  of  either  religimi  had  been 
strictly  forbidden.  It  might  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  account  for  this  general  pro¬ 
hibition  ;  but  it  had  prol^bly  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  an  apprehension  that  these 
places  revived  the  remembrance  of  the 
ancient  religion.  But  whatever  might 
be  the  cause  of  it,  he  believed  that  the 
House  would  agree  with  him  that  it 
was  not  proper  to  be  enforced.  This, 
indeed,  was  abundantly  proved  by  the 
present  practice,  which  was  in  disobe¬ 
dience  of  the  prohibition.  The  rec¬ 
tor,  or  parson,  had  full  power  over 
every  Protestant  church-yard,  and 
could  prevent  any  one  from  being  in¬ 
terred  in,  or  from  entering  it.  By 
the  act  of  uniformity,  he  was  bound  on 
occasion  of  those  ceremonies  to  read 
the  service  appointed  by  the  liturgy, 
and  no  other.  Indeed  he  was  bound 
to  permit  no  other.  If  this  were  act¬ 
ed  upon  strictly,  it  would  exclude  a 
great  body  of  the  Irish  people  from 
the  rights  of  interment.  Under  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Protestant  clergyman  to 
perform  the  burial  service  in  ^1  cases: 
and  after  which*  service,  the  Catholic 
clergyman  might,  without  violating 
any  law,  come  upon  the  ground  an^ 
perform  his  own.  He  asked  the  House, 
whether  such  a  law,  if  acted  upon, 
was  not  calculated  to  sow  the  s^s 
of  discord  among  the  community? 
There  had  been  nitherto  great  for¬ 
bearance  on  both  sides,  by  means  of 
which  affairs  had  proceeded  in  an  har¬ 
monious  manner  till  within  the  last 
few  years,  when  eom  plaints  had  been 
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in»de,  and  there  bad  arisen  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  enforce  the  strict  letter  ot  the 
law ;  yet  its  full  enforcement  would 
deprive  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  of  the  privilege  of  interment 
in  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  a  pri¬ 
vilege,  the  desire  of  which  was  inse¬ 
parable  from  human  nature,  which 
was  common  to  the  most  barbarous 
as  well  as  the  most  enlightened  of 
mankind — a  desire  which  proceeded 
from  a  source  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
reason  or  philosophy,  and  which  pro¬ 
ved  to  us,  beyond  aU  controversy,  that 
there  was  a  something  which  directed 
our  hopes  to  look  beyond  the  grave. 
When  this  part  of  the  subject  was  first 
considered,  it  was  thought  that  the 
establishment  of  separate  burial  places 
would  be  desirable,  but  this  was  aban¬ 
doned  on  reflection,  as  likely  to  draw 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  and  Protestants,  and  widen  the 
breach  which  unhappily  was  already 
between  them.  He  should  propose, 
therefore,  to  declare  the  right  of  in¬ 
terment  in  the  Protestant  church¬ 
yard,  but  to  provide  against  its  being 
ofiTensively  exercised.  The  main  part 
of  the  bill  consisted  in  giving  all  dis¬ 
senters  the  full  benefit  of  interment  in 
the  Protestant  church-yard,  aceording 
to  ceremonies  of  his  own  religious  per¬ 
suasion.  This  alone  was  a  charter  of 
toleration,  for  which  the  Catholics 
ought,  and  would  be  grateful.  The 
Protestant  clergyman  would  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  grant  the  exercise  of  this  right ; 
but  he  would  have  the  power  to  re¬ 
fuse  in  writing  to  the  party  applying 
for  the  interment,  stating  his  reason 
for  refusing,  and  forwarding  a  copy  of 
that  writing  to  his  bishop,  or  his  or¬ 
dinary,  who  would  be  directed  to  for¬ 
ward  it  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  He 
was  not  surprised  that  alarm  was  felt 
by  the  Protestant  establishment  at 
the  first  mention  of  the  proposition 
he  was  making  to  the  House.  It  was 
doing  what  had  never  yet  been  done. 


viz.  introducing  rites  and  ceremonies 
within  the  pale  of  the  Protestant 
church,  which  had  hitherto  been  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  which  were,  besides,  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  another  church. 
A  great  deal  of  the  force  of  this  objec¬ 
tion,  however,  was  done  away  by  the 
consideration,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
power  in  question  was  doing  away 
with  a  privilege  which  had  never  been 
acted  on.  He  was  sure  that  the  law 
would  meet  with  no  practical  difficul¬ 
ties  in  Ireland,  ana  that  it  would 
prove  in  its  operation  one  farther  proof 
of  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  present  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland. 

These  observations  of  Mr  Plunkett 
did  not  excite  any  animadversion,  nor 
was  any  opposition  made  to  the  bill  in 
its  progress  through  the  House. 

Ireland,  during  the  following  sum¬ 
mer,  continued,  throughout  its  central 
Catholic  districts,  to  present  the  same 
distracted  aspect  as  during  the  two 
preceding  years.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year,  however,  there  took  place 
suddenly,  and  without  any  very  ob¬ 
vious  cause,  a  return  of  tranquillity ; 
by  which  the  lord-lieutenant  was  en¬ 
abled,  and  did  not  delay,  to  take  off 
from  most  of  them  the  pressure  of  that 
severe  instrument  of  order,  the  Insur¬ 
rection  Act.  This  retiirn  of  internal 
peace  was  accompanied  by,  and  proba¬ 
bly  in  a  great  degree  connected  with,  a 
renewed  prosperity  of  all  the  branches 
of  national  industry,  which  Ireland 
now  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  It  was  succeeded,  however,  by 
other  agitations  of  a  different  charac¬ 
ter,  less  disastrous,  but  which  were  yet 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  admini¬ 
stration  and  the  public  very  much  on 
the  alert.  That  religious  movement, 
which  seems  to  be  generalljr  felt 
throughout  Europe,  had  manifested 
itself  in  Ireland  hy  an  increased  zeal 
for  the  peculiarities  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  a  disjiosition  to  support 
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them  by  means  stamped  rather  with 
the  character  of  the  dark  ages,  than 
by  those  of  the  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ry.  This  spirit  coming  into  colli¬ 
sion  with  that  of  a  hi^  Protestant 
mission,  sent  by  the  Bible  Society 
through  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  ^riptures  in  the  ml- 
gar  tongue,  gave  rise  to  some  scenes 
of  rather  an  extraordinary  nature.  At 
the  meetings  held  by  the  mission  for 
the  promotion  of  its  own  objects,  the 
leading  Catholics  of  the  district  made 
their  appearance,  and  by  all  their 
powers  of  argument  and  oratory  en¬ 
deavoured  to  maintain  the  superiority 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Their  re¬ 
tainers  seconded  them,  not  only  by  loud 
applause,  but  in  several  instances  by 
coups  de  fait ;  which  induced,  on  the 
part  of  their  antagonists,  a  rapid  re¬ 
treat  by  whatever  outlet  the  place  af¬ 
forded,  and  left  the  field  of  dispute  in 
full  possession  of  the  Popish  pmemics. 
Yet  it  seems  difficult  to  see  how  the 
withholding  of  the  Bible  from  the  lai¬ 
ty,  and  the  denouncing  its  perusal  as 
unlawful  and  heretical,  could  tend,  in 
an  age  like  the  present,  to  uphold  the 
Catholic  influence. 

From  out  of  this  fermentation  an¬ 
other  phenomenon  suddenly  sprung. 
An  Association  was  formed,  composed 
of  a  number  of  eloquent  and  stirring 
individuals,  which  purported  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  represent  the  whole  Catho¬ 
lic  body.  Its  active  and  organised,  as 
well  as  powerful  character,  was  soon 


displayed  in  the  large  sums  which  it 
levied  under  the  appellation  of  Catho¬ 
lic  rent,  even  from  the  poorest  of  this 

rr  population,  and  which,  enforced 
those  means  of  acting  upon  the  po- 
ular  mind  which  the  Popish  priest 
olds  in  his  hand,  could  scarcely  be 
considered  otherwise  than  as  a  com¬ 
pulsory  tax.  It  was  collected  weekly, 
and  this  periodical  produce  came  to 
be  estimated  at  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  employment  of  these  funds  was 
no  less  critical  than  the  mode  of  le¬ 
vy.  One  of  these  modes  consisted  in 
opening  prosecutions  against  writers 
and  journalists  distinguished  by  seal 
against  Catholic  interests,  and  who, 
in  the  difficult  and  expensive  field  of 
litigation,  could  not  but  wage  an  un¬ 
equal  conflict  with  a  corporate  body, 
possessing  such  a  depth  of  resources 
and  influence.  The  Association,  by 
those  powers  which  it  possessed,  and 
ostentatiously  displayed,  and  by  close- 
W  imitating  the  very  forms  of  the 
British  legislature,  put  itself  forth'  to 
the  world  as  a  sort  of  Catholic  Parlin- 
ment.  To  the  Irish  administration  it 
appeared  not  improbable  that  they 
might  shortly  come  to  officiate  as 
such,  and  to  govern  Ireland,  if  they 
were  allowed  to  proceed  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  career.  The  measures  prompted 
by  this  view  of  the  subject  did  not, 
however,  come  into  operation  till  the 
following  year,  of  whose  events  and 
discussions  they  were  destined  to  form 
a  prominent  feature. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

WEST  INDIES. 


Oritical  State  of  these  hUmds. — Strong  interest  felt  respecting  them. — Measures 
taken  by  GooemmerU  to  ameliorate  the  condition  <f  the  Slaves  explained  in 
the  two  Houses  by  Bari  Bathurst  and  Mr  Canning. — DAate  in  the  Com- 
■  mom. — Public  Feeling  respecting  Mr  Smith’s  case. — Motion  by  Mr  Brougham. 
— Long  Debate. 


T HE  circntnatances  connected  with  the 
possessions  of  Britain  in  the  West  Indies 
presented  a  subject  of  serious  and  painful 
discussion.  Her  connexion  with  them, 
indeed,  formed,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
unsatisfactory  light  in  udiich  her  pre¬ 
sent  situation  and  prospects  could  be 
Tiewed.  The  degree  of  prosperity  ari¬ 
sing  from  them  had  been  combined  with 
a  cruel  and  enormous  evil,  of  which  Bri¬ 
tain  had  shared  the  disgrace  with  the 
other  European  states ;  but  her  renun¬ 
ciation  of  which,  and  exertions  for  its 
suppression,  had  been  attended  with 
great  glory,  and  had  marked  a  high 
moral  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  ill-fated  Afncans  were  no  longer 
torn  from  their  native  land,  to  toil  un¬ 
der  the  unfeeling  lash  of  an  European 
taskmaster ;  and  the  proprietors,  depri¬ 
ved  of  this  irregular  mode  of  recruiting, 
were  obliged  to  recur  to  the  legitimate 
one  of  enabling  the  slaves,  by  care  and 
good  treatment,  to  keep  up  their  own 
numbers.  The  zeal  of  our  philanthro¬ 
pists,  however,  was  not  satisfied  even 
with  the  considerable  good  thus  effect¬ 


ed.  Nothing  was  considered  as  done 
till  this  wronged  and  degraded  race 
were  restored  to  their  just  place  in  the 
scale  of  humanity;  till  they  were  con¬ 
verted  into  citizens  and  Christians, — a 
difiBcult  and  perilous  transition,  which 
could  not  be  made  vrithout  some  very 
delicate  processes.  It  would  have  been 
supposing  the  West  India  proprietors 
exempt  f^m  the  common  fr^ty  of  our 
nature,  to  expect  that  their  minds  should 
be  open  to  the  excellence  of  a  course  of 
proceeding  which  trenched  so  material¬ 
ly  upon  the  very  basis  on  which  their 
proprietary  existence  rested.  Their  ex¬ 
clamations  were  loud,  that  the  British 
legislature  were  sacrificing  to  wild  theo¬ 
retical  ideas  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
national  prosperity ;  that  their  own  es¬ 
sential  nghts  and  property  were  unjust¬ 
ly  interfered  with ;  and  that  some  con¬ 
sideration  ought  at  least  to  have  been 
hel(j  of  the  severe  pressure  under  which 
they  themselves,  from  other  causes,  had 
for  some  time  laboured.  They  assured 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  mea¬ 
sures  it  was  now  taking  would  ere  long 
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isroe  in  an  insnrrection  over  all  the 
ulands,  and  a  general  maaaacre  of  the 
whites.  The  Assembly  of  Jamaica  went 
BO  &r  as  openly  to  dispute  the  right  of 
the  British  legislature  to  dictate  laws 
to  them,  and  threatened  a  separation, — 
an  impotent  and  imprudent  ebullition, 
which,  by  making  the  slaves  consider 
the  power  of  the  mother-country  as  ar¬ 
ray^  on  their  side,  must  have  tended, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  encourage 
them  in  revolt.  It  must,  however,  so 
fsr  be  conceded  to  the  West  India  pro¬ 
prietors,  that  though  it  be  out  of  the 
question  to  renounce  the  arrangements 
by  which  the  negroes  may  be  ultimate¬ 
ly  qualihed  to  act  as  citizens  and  free¬ 
men,  this  last  issue  ought  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  to  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  background.  All  that  should  now 
be  done  is  to  improve  their  external, 
and,  above  all,  their  moral  situation ;  to 
place  nothing  else  in  their  view,  and 
prevent  Oum  from  viewing  emancipa¬ 
tion,  even  in  distant  prospect. 

Among  the  means  of  improving  the 
Africans,  and  rousing  them  into  some 
sort  of  intellectual  and  moral  existence, 
none  perhaps  was  more  promising  than 
the  preaching  of  missionaries,  detached 
from  those  numerous  societies,  to  which 
the  ardent  and  benevolent  zeal  of  the 
present  age  has  given  rise.  If  their 
creed  was  not  always  the  most  refined, 
it  was  only,  perhaps,  the  better  fitted 
for  acting  upon  those  wild  and  untaught 
natures.  Their  zeal,  too,  supposing  it 
sometimes  to  pass  the  limits  of  discre¬ 
tion,  was  much  better  adapted  for  the 
same  purpose  than  that  of  individuals 
who  were  merely  accustomed  to  move 
round  a  regular  and  established  circle 
of  duties.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
present  critical  state'  of  these  islands, 
such  indiscretions  might  no  longer  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  venial  character  as  in 
other  circumstances.  If  they  tended 
to  feed  the  natural  discontent  of  the 
slaves  against  their  masters,  to  inspire 
them  with  the  wish  and  the  hope  of  li¬ 


berty,  thqy  mi^t  be  productive  of  the 
most  serious  calamities.  Whether  such 
indiscretion  had  been  committed  in  the 
case  of  Mr  Smith,  or  whether  he  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  jealous  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  masters,  viewing  with  dread 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
enslaved  sons  of  Africa,  had  been  the 
subject  of  eager  controversy  out  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  was  destlxied  to  become 
one  of  the  leading  subjects  of  debate 
within  its  walls. 

On  the  16  th  March,  Earl  Bathurst  in 
the  Lords,  and  Mr  Canning  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  laid  before  the  House  the  plans 
which  Ministers  had  put  in  train  with 
the  view  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  negroes,  and  in  the  hope  of  gra¬ 
dually  paving  the  way  for  their  ultimate 
emancipation.  These  plans  had  been 
embodied.  Lord  Bathurst  observed,  in 
two  circulars,  addressed,  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  to  the  governors  of  the  co¬ 
lonies.  The  first  measure  which  they 
recommended  was,  that  means  should 
be  taken  to  secure  the  due  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  The  second,  that  the 
whip  should  be  abolished  as  an  emblem 
of  authority.  The  third,  that  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  female  flogging  should  also 
be  abolished.  The  fourth,  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  punislunent  inflicted  by  owners 
and  overseers  upon  males  should  be  re¬ 
gulated.  The  fifth,  that  measures  should 
^  adopted  to  give  encouragement  and 
validity  to  the  marriage  contract.  The 
sixth,  that  the  sale  of  slaves  should  be 
subjected  to  regulations.  The  seventh, 
tliat  the  property  of  slaves  should  be 
protected,  and  their  right  of  making  be¬ 
quests  secured.  The  eighth,  that  faci¬ 
lities  -should  be  afforded  to  manumis¬ 
sion.  And  the  ninth,  and  last,  that  the 
evidence  of  slaves  should  be  admitted 
under  regulations  and  restrictions.  If 
any  of  their  lordships  conceived,  that, 
in  making  these  proposals,  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  ministers  had  gone  too  far,  and, 
however  right  in  theory,  had  recom¬ 
mended  what  was  impracticable  in  prac- 
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tice,  he  had  only  to  say,  that  eight  out 
of  these  nine  propositions  had  met  not 
only  with  the  entire  concurrence,  bnt 
with  the  warm  approbation,  of  a  large 
and  respectable  body  of  West  In^ 
planters,  acting  in  this  country  as  a  re¬ 
presentative  committee  for  the  whole. 
And  even  as  to  the  ninth,  the  admission 
of  the  evidence  of  slaves,  under  certain 
regulations,  he  had  not  met  with  any 
member  of  that  committee  who  did  not 
say  that,  though  not  prepared  to  come 
forward  with  a  proposition  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  admitted  it  to  be  one  deserving 
the  fullest  consideration.  These  pro¬ 
positions  were  under  the  consideration 
of  the  colonial  legislatures,  whose  sit¬ 
tings  had  not  closed  when  the  last  ad¬ 
vices  had  been  received ;  but  he  should 
deceive  their  lordships  if  he  held  out 
any  hope  that  the  majority  of  the  propo¬ 
sitions,  or  even  many  of  them,  should  be 
accepted.  The  colonies  which  appeared 
most  inclined  to  accede  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  submitted  for  their  consi¬ 
deration,  were  Grenada,  St  Christopher, 
and  Barbadoes  ;  those  where  they  met 
with  the  greatest  opposition  were  St 
Vincent’s,  Tobago,  Dominica,  and  Ja- 
muca.  In  regard  to  the  three  last,  and 
even  to  St  Vincent’s,  the  expectations 
of  his  Majesty’s  ministers  were  still  ra¬ 
ther  sanguine.  A  considerable  im¬ 
provement  had  taken  place  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  slaves,  particularly  in  that  of 
females,  and  in  the  provision  made  for 
the  rearing  of  children.  We  had  no 
right  to  legislate  for  the  colonies,  and 
could  only  influence  them  by  refusing 
drawbacks  upon  exports,  and  imposing 
duties  upon  their  produce.  An  order 
in  council  had,  however,  been  framed, 
and  recently  approved  of  by  his  Majes¬ 
ty.  It  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  re¬ 
commendations  which  had  been  made, 
and  provided  for  carrying  them  into  ef¬ 
fect.  It  appointed,  or  rather  revived, 
the  oflUce  of  guardian,  or  protector  of 
slaves,  to  whom,  and  to  the  command¬ 
ants  under  whom,  the  execution  of  the 


provisions  of  the  orderwas  intrusted.  By 
the  first  provision,  for  the  due  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  all  compulsory,  labour 
on  that  day  was  abolished ;  the  Sunday 
markets  were  to  be  prohibited  after  ten 
o’clock ;  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  the  education 
of  slaves,  those  markets  were  to  be  abo¬ 
lished  altogether.  By  the  next,  the  use 
of  the  whip  was  to  be  given  up  as  an 
emblem  of  authority,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  punishment.  It  was  thought  proper 
that  the  whip  should  never  be  used  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  special  order.  And  let  it  not 
be  inferred  from  this  prohibition  that  its 
barbarous  application  had  been  habi¬ 
tual  ;  as  well  might  it  be  said,  that,  be¬ 
cause  we  had  laws  against  murder,  all 
members  of  our  community  wa«  as¬ 
sassins.  The  only  object  was  to  protect 
slaves,  not  only  against  positive,  but 
against  possible  ill  treatment.  The  next 
measure  was  one  which  gave  the  most 
general  satisfaction.  It  was  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  punishment  of  fledging  fe¬ 
males.  It  had  been  said  that  it  was 
scarcely  ever  inflicted,  and  that  their 
being  liable  to  it  was  sufficient  to  en¬ 
sure  good  conduct  on  their  part.  It  had 
also  been  asserted,  that  if  they  knew 
that  they  were  not  longer  subjected  to 
it,  they  would  behave  in  a  different 
manner.  But  this  object  had  been  ta¬ 
ken  into  consideration  by  the  Court  of 
Policy  of  Demerara,  and  that  Court 
had  decreed  its  abolition.  He  therefore 
felt  convinced  that  he  had  adopted  the 
right  view  of  the  subject.  The  next 
provision  related  to  the  punishment  of 
males,  and  directed,  that  in  all  cases 
twenty-four  hours  should  be  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  offence  and  the 
infliction  ;  and  that  in  no  instance  the 
latter  should  exceed  twenty-five  lashes 
at  one  time.  No  second  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  as  long  as  any  macerbation 
resulting  from  the  first  should  remain  ; 
and  no  punishment  whatever  to  be  in¬ 
flicted,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  white 
person,  besides  the  individual  ordering 
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it.  Should  it  exceed  three  lashes,  the 
punishment  should  be  recorded  in  a 
book,  with  the  offence,  and  in  twenty* 
four  hours  afterwards,  a  copy,  attested 
on  oath,  should  be  delivered  to  the  com¬ 
mandant,  and  by  him  to  the  guardian 
or  protector  of  slaves.  The  object  of 
the  next  provision  was  to  encourage 
the  contracting  of  marriages.  It  autho¬ 
rized  a  slave  desirous  of  marrying  to 
apply  to  the  commandant  or  the  pro¬ 
tector  for  a  license.  If  he  were  able  to 
produce  the  consent  of  his  master  to 
his  marriage,  the  commandant  or  guar¬ 
dian  were  to  be  authorized  to  issue  a 
license,  and  any  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  of  any  other  persuasion, 
would  have  leave  to  marry  them,  but 
would  be  bound  to  send,  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  period,  a  certificate  of  such  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  protector,  to  be  recorded 
and  kept  in  a  book  by  the  latter.  Should 
the  master  refuse  his  consent,  the  slave 
would  still  apply  to  the  commandant, 
who  would  summon  the  master  to  hear 
his  objections,  and  if  they  appeared  un¬ 
reasonable,  the  commandant  would  be 
authorized  to  issue  a  license,  and  the 
marriage  would  be  solemnized,  as  in 
the  former  case.  By  the  next  provision, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  vio¬ 
lent  separations  by  the  sale  of  slaves,  it 
was  settled,  that  a  husband  and  his  wife 
could  not  be  parted,  but  must  be  sold 
in  the  same  lot,  together  with  any  chil¬ 
dren  under  seven  years  of  age,  which 
they  might  have.  The  next  regulation 
was  to  protect  the  property  of  slaves, 
and  to  impart  to  them  the  power  of 
making  bequests.  It  was  true  that  the 
practice  existed,  but  it  was  thought  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  tliem  the  security  of  a 
law,  to  enable  them  to  apply  to  courts 
of  justice,  and  to  prosecute  in  their  own 
name.  In  order  that  they  should  be 
able  to  make  an  advantageous  use  of 
their  property,  saving  banks  would  be 
established  in  various  parts,  where  they 
might  deposit  their  money,  and  receive 
an  interest  of  five  per  cent.  Should  any 


slave,  when  he  laid  his  money  in  a  sa¬ 
ving  bank,  declare  the  mannerin  which 
he  wished  that  it  should  be  disposed  of, 
in  case  of  his  death,  that  declaration 
was  to  be  recorded,  and  kept  in  a  book, 
and  the  money  to  he  applied  as  he  had 
said.  But  should  he  die  without  a  will, 
it  would  be  paid  to  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  next  provision  afforded  faci¬ 
lities  for  the  manumission  of  slaves,  by 
making  the  registenng  of  that  manu¬ 
mission  chargeable  on  the  parish,  and 
not  on  the  slave  liimself.  The  latter 
would  also  have  the  right  of  purchasing 
his  freedom,  and  if  any  difficulty  arose 
with  his  master  as  to  price,  it  was  to  bo 
arranged  by  appraisement.  The  master 
and  the  slave  were  to  make  each  their 
own,  and  the  protector  to  stand  umpire 
between  them.  The  last  point  related 
to  the  admission  of  the  evidence  of 
slaves.  That  evidence  was  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  whenever  a  slave  should  be  able 
to  produce  a  certificate,  signed  by  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  mr 
by  any  minister  of  a  different  commu¬ 
nion,  declaring  that,  after  examination, 
he  conceived  him  to  have  been  so  in¬ 
structed  in  religious  matters  as  to  be 
fully  sensible  of  the  obligations  of  an 
oath.  This  certificate  was  to  be  also 
recorded  in  a  book  kept  by  the  guar, 
dian  or  protector  of  slaves.  The  noble 
earl  then  drew  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  state  of  our  ecclesiastical 
establishment  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
was  most  lamentably  deficient ;  and  he 
acknowledged  with  shame,  that  when 
it  had  been  made,  there  had  been  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  slave  popula¬ 
tion.  That  establishment  was  deficient 
as  to  its  strength,  and  to  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  discipline  of  such  a 
clergy ;  but  many  efforts  had  been  nuide 
by  individuals  and  societies  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  Besides  the  society  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  there  were  the  Moravian  and  Wes¬ 
leyan  Societies,  who  had  sent  many 
missionaries  for  the  religious  instruction 
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of  the  slaves.  Great  credit  was  certain¬ 
ly  dne  to  those  societies;  but  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Sovereign,  it  was  not  fit 
that  an  object  of  that  importance  should 
he  left  to  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  Their  lordships,  he  concei¬ 
ved,  would  therefore  agree  with  him, 
that  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  in 
the  West  Indies  required  to  be  increa¬ 
sed,  and  to  be  placed  under  control, 
and  that  no  control  could  possibly  be 
effective,*  except  that  of  a  resident.  It 
had  been  generally  believed,  that  the 
Bishop  of  London  exercised  some  au- 
thmity  over  the  West  India  Islands. 
But  this  was  not  the  case ;  he  had  no 
such  authority.  It  was  intended,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  should  be  two  bishops, 
one  to  reside  in  Jamaica,  and  the  other 
in  the  Leeward  Islands.  It  was  also 
proposed,  that  there  should  be  one  arch- 
dea^xm  with  the  bishop  in  Jamaica,  and 
two  with  that  in  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  that  both  bishops  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  on  the  outset  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  clergymen  to  answer  the 
demands  pressing  on  the  government. 
With  respect  to  churches,  it  was  not 
intended  to  take  away  from  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  colonies  the  right  of  pre¬ 
sentation,  and  the  patronage  which  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  ;  but  those  pre¬ 
sentations  should  be  first  submitted  to 
the  bishops,  and  afterwards  to  the  King. 
The  general  state  of  the  slave  popula¬ 
tion  was  one  of  ignorance.  They  were 
like  children,  and  must  he  taught  as 
such.  It  had  been  said,  some  years  ago, 
by  a  noble  baron  opposite,  (Lord  Hol¬ 
land,)  that  the  slaves  should  be  taught 
the  same  religion  as  their  owners  and 
managers  professed.  The  observation 
was  just :  for  the  owners  and  managers 
would  attend  more  readily  to  the  in¬ 
struction  of  slaves  when  tauglit  by  per¬ 
sons  of  their  own  persuasion,  than  by 
others.  Besides,  a  community  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  equally  beneficial  to  the  mas¬ 
ter  as  the  slave,  by  uniting  them  both 
before  their  Maker,  and  making  the  high 


and  the  proud  feel  the  claims  of  the 
lowly  to  be  treated  as  a  fellow-creature. 
He  wished  it  at  the  same  rime  to  be 
understood,  that  there  was  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  interfere  with  the  exertions  of 
the  private  cler^,  or  to  disturb  any 
foimtain  from  whidi  the  great  truths  of 
revelation  were  flowing.  In  order  to  do 
away  the  evil  effects  arising  on  the 
mind  both  of  the  planters  and  the  slaves, 
from  the  belief  that  there  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  intention  of  abolishing  slavery, 
a  short  and  simple  proclamation  had 
been  issued.  His  lordship  conceived, 
that  the  planters  had  a  full  right  to  com¬ 
pensation,  in  case  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  even  for  whatever  loss  they 
might  sustain  in  consequence  of  its  mi¬ 
tigation.  He  adverted  to  the  evils  which 
had  arisen  in  St  Domingo  from  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery,  and  to  the  great  re¬ 
duction  in  the  produce  of  that  island 
from  what  it  had  formerly  been.  In  New 
York,  it  had  been  necessary  to  esta¬ 
blish  hospitals  for  emancipated  slaves, 
who  had  become  a  burthen  on  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  Colombia  had  been  more 
successful,  this  might  be  imputed,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  small  number 
of  slaves,  compared  to  that  of  the  free 
inhabitants,  and  partly  to  their  having 
been  employed  in  the  army,  on  both 
sides,  dtiring  the  recent  civil  war,  whicli 
had  formed  a  strong  tie  'between  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr  Canning,  in  treating  the  same 
subject,  declared,  that  he  knew  of  none 
that  was  to  be  approached  with  so  much 
awe,  or  the  difficulties  of  which,  the 
more  they  were  probed,  grew  more  in 
magnitude  and  importance.  Ministers 
were  obliged  to  contend  against  extra¬ 
vagances  of  the  most  opposite  kinds. 
They  were  not  to  enter  into  the  con¬ 
test  by  sweeping  all  away  before  them, 
in  order  to  make  a  clear  stage  for  the¬ 
ory  to  have  its  trial.  It  was  the  duty 
of  Parliament,  while  with  a  steady  hand 
they  guided  the  progress  of  ameliora¬ 
tion  in  the  slave,  not  to  drive  the  plough- 
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share  through  the  property  and  lives  of 
those  who  had  b^n  connected  with 
them  by  circuinstances,  over  which  they 
had  no  control.  Mr  Canning  gave  a 
view  of  the  arrangements  proposed  to 
be  introduced  by  government,  similar 
to  that  already  given  by  Earl  Bathurst, 
and  concluded  with  die  following  sum¬ 
mary.  They  abolished  the  whip,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  female,  altogether.  They 
abolished  the  whip  as  a  stimulus  to  la¬ 
bour,  and  put  great  restraint  upon  its 
use  as  a  punishment,  as  applied  to  the 
males.  They  gave  to  the  slaves  religious 
instruction,  and  encouraged  religious 
worship  amongst  them.  They  recom¬ 
mended  marriage,  and  kept  families  to¬ 
gether.  Property  was  secured  to  them 
by  law,  and  put  in  a  course  of  accumu¬ 
lation.  The  evidence  of  slaves  was  to 
be  admitted  under  certain  regulations. 
And  lastly,  to  encourage  manumission, 
they  gave  the  power  of  self-purchase  to 
an  individual  for  himself  and  kindred. 
The  system  was  first  to  be  adopted  in 
Trinidad,  and  such,  he  hoped,  would  be 
the  result,  that  it  would  soon  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  other  colonies.  He  heard  with 
alarm  the  expressed  wish  of  some  gen¬ 
tlemen  for  the  immediate  emancipation 
of  the  whole  race.  To  adopt  such  a 
course  would  be  like  that  child  of  ge¬ 
nius,  who,  according  to  a  modem  ro¬ 
mance,  contrived  to  make  a  living  man, 
and  to  endow  him  with  form  and  ac¬ 
tion  ;  but  not  having  infused  into  his 
mind  the  intellectual  power  of  distin¬ 
guishing  right  and  wrong,  he  found 
that  he  had  created  a  giant  to  turn  upon 
himself,  and  to  become  his  destroyer. 
It  was  therefore  his  desire  to  go  gra¬ 
dually,  because  he  would  go  safely  to 
his  work.  There  were  some  who  went 
beyond  him  in  enthusiasm,  and  said  that 
this  plan  would  take  time.  Time  I — 
To  Im  snre  it  would.  To  be  sure  it 
ought.  Time  I  What  was  it  that  they 
were  straggling  with  ?  A  thing  grown 
up  in  a  few  years  ?  No ;  it  was  the 
growth  of  centuries,  nay,  of  tens  of  cen¬ 


turies,  if  not  coeval  with  the  deluge. 
And  was  this  a  subject  requiring  so  Ut- 
tle  time,  that  they,  in  the  fulness  of 
their  nascent  legislation — fmr  be  it  re¬ 
collected  that  tins  had  been  a  country 
centuries  before  they  thought  of  med¬ 
dling  with  it — should  think  of  annihi¬ 
lating  with  a  blow  this  vast  system, 
which  had  endured  through  all  ages  ? 
Their  duty  was  to  watch  with  an  an¬ 
xious  and  a  jealous  eye  over  the  silent 
progress  of  a  sure  and  gradual  change, 
until  they  arrived  at  the  consummation 
of  their  hopes.  In  regard  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  he  saw 
much  to  condemn,  much  to  lament, 
something  to  excuse,  and  nothing  to 
punish.  He  would  not  admit  them  to 
the  glory  of  a  contest.  He  hoped  gen¬ 
tlemen  would  put  a  restraint  upon  that 
enthusiastic  eloquence,  which  could  pro¬ 
duce  no  good,  and  might  lead  to  the 
most  dangerous  consequences.  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  clos^  with  stating  the  steps  which 
Britain  had  taken  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  which  he  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  had  been  effectual  with  reniri  to 
the  British  West  Indies,  though  they 
could  not  yet  prevent  it  from  being  still 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  some 
other  nations.  He  proposed  to  bring  in 
a  bill,  rendering  the  slave  trade  piracy, 
as  it  had  already  been  made  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  establishing  a  mutual  right  of 
search  between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  these  expo¬ 
sitions  were  well  received.  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,  the  only  speaker,  admitted  them 
to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  thought  the 
noble  Secretary  was  entitled  to  the  high¬ 
est  praise  for  the  moderate  and  conci¬ 
liating  speech  which  he  had  delivered. 
He  only  wished  to  put  a  question,  whe¬ 
ther  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
Order  in  Council  which  had  been  sent, 
and  which  provisions  he  highly  appro¬ 
ved,  extended  to  all  the  ceded  islands, 
or  were  confined  to  the  island  of  Tri¬ 
nidad  only  ? — Earl  Bathurst,  in  expla¬ 
nation,  ohwerved,  that  with  respect  to 
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St  Lncie,  means  were  taken  to  ao 
(MMnmodate  the  orders  which  had  been 
sent  ont  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  that  colony.  To  Berbice  and  De- 
merara  instructions  had  also  been  for¬ 
warded,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  most  correct  information  on  par¬ 
ticular  points ;  and  as  soon  as  ad¬ 
vices  were  received  from  those  is¬ 
lands,  an  Order  in  Council,  would  be 
framed,  conformably  to  their  regula¬ 
tions. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ar¬ 
dent  zeal  of  the  votaries  of  negro  eman¬ 
cipation  caused  the  explanations  of  Mr 
Canning  to  be  received  in  a  somewhat 
different  tone.  Mr  Buxton  led  the  van, 
and  contended  that  the  resolutions 
which  the  House  carried  in  the  last 
Session,  pledged  them  to  a  stronger 
course,  and  referred  to  the  condition 
of  the  whole  negro  population — ^not  to 
a  small  portion  limited  to  the  colony  of 
Trinidad.  If  by  amelioration  in  the 
condition  of  all  the  slaves  of  all  the 
colonies  were  meant  only  one  colony, 
he  for  one  must  protest  against  that  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  promise  formerly  held 
out.  It  would  appear  from  Mr  Can¬ 
ning’s  speech,  that  the  extinction  of 
slavery  could  only  be  obtained  through 
the  operation  of  slow  and  silent  causes, 
the  assistance  of  gradual  measures,  and 
the  all-powerful,  and,  above  all,  prompt 
intervention  of  the  light  of  reason  ! — 
(Cheers  from  different  parts  of  the 
House.)  He  should  say  in  answer  to 
that  cheer,  that  if  they  intended  to 
leave  the  pledge  which  had  been  made 
by  his  Majesty's  government,  and  that 
House  to  be  redeemed  by  the  means 
dictated  by  reason  only — it  would  re¬ 
quire  ten  centuries  before  it  was  ac¬ 
complished  ;  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  he  and  those  who  with  him 
had  tidien  in  hand  this  great  cause, 
would  feel  themselves  no  longer  parties 
to  that  pledge.  It  was  made  to  700,000 
slaves,  and  if  one  iota  of  it  were  aban¬ 
doned,  they  should  not  consider  them¬ 


selves  parties  to  one  tittle  of  it.  He 
admitt^  that  the  Order  in  Council  was 
good,  so  frir  as  it  went,  particularly  that 
clause  which  went  to  prohibit  the  flog¬ 
ging  of  females.  Mr  Buxton  then  drew 
the  picture  of  individuals  of  that  sex 
extended  naked  on  the  ground,  and 
flogged  with  the  cart  whip,  and  enlar¬ 
ged  not  only  on  the  horrid  nature  of  the 
spectacle,  but  the  moral  degradation 
with  which  it  must  be  attend^.  The 
House  showed  some  disgust  at  these 
details  ;  but  Mr  Buxton  declared,  that 
they  might  ring  in  his  ears  ten  times 
as  loud,  before  he  would  purchase  a 
miserable  indemnity  from  reproach,  by 
a  base  desertion  of  a  cause  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken.  But  if  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  wished  to  effect  his  change 
through  the  medium  of  moral  improve¬ 
ment,  why  did  he  not  apply  the  same 
means  to  all  the  colonies  ?  Why  be¬ 
gin  by  granting  to  22,000  in  Trinidad, 
and  8000  in  St  Lncie,  that  which  had 
been  promised,  but  was  not  granted,  to 
700,000  negroes  in  the  whole  of  the 
colonies  ?  (Expressions  of  dissent.) — 
He  wished  to  know  then,  whether  go¬ 
vernment  intended  that  the  use  of  the 
whip  upon  females  should  be  put  down 
in  all  the  colonies.  He  wished  to  know 
what  grounds  there  were  for  expecting, 
that  these  views  would  be  cherished 
and  embraced  by  the  West  Indiana  at 
large.  In  Jamaica,  the  utmost  exas¬ 
peration  had  been  shown,  and  even  in 
the  enli^tened  colony  of  Barbadoes, 
and  in  the  speech  of  Mr  Hampden, 
which  he  could  not  but  commend  as 
the  only  one  breathing  temperate  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  couched  in  the  language  of 
courtesy,  there  were  jokes  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  to  some  of  which  he  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  treating  the  House.  Mr 
Hampden  said,  that  certainly  the. prac¬ 
tice  of  flogging  females  might  somewhat 
shock  their  gallantry ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  their  females  were  rather  of  the 
Amazonian  order,  and  that  he  really 
thought  their  husbands  would  grumble 
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if  their  wives  were  put  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  whip.  When  he  saw  these  jokes 
about  gallantry  towards  negro  females, 
hlack  ladies,  their  Amazonian  forms, 
and  the  grumbling  of  husbands  at  their 
wives  escaping  the  cart  whip,  good  jokes 
as  he  might  concede  them  to  be,  he 
held  them  to  fiimish  good  reasons  for 
not  confiding  such  powers  in  the  hands 
of  West  Indian  attorneys  3000  miles 
off,  still  less  for  confiding  them  to  the 
attorney’s  agent,  and  less  still  to  his 
driver,  who  had  been  so  justly  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  right  honourable  Secre¬ 
tary.  He  hated  such  a  system,  because 
of  the  personal  cruelties  which  it  fa¬ 
voured,  but  he  hated  it  much  more,  be¬ 
cause  it  tended  to  debase  the  possessor 
of  such  powers,  and  to  render  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  slaves  vile  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  in  his  own  eyes.  If  what 
Mr  Hampden  stated  about  the  husband 
were  true,  then  he  must  hate  slavery 
for  its  physical  evils,  but  ten  thousand 
times  more  for  the  moral  debasement 
which  it  fostered ;  for  he  held  that  all 
the  qualities  of  manhood  must  be  era¬ 
dicated  from  that  mind  which  could  en¬ 
tertain  such  a  sentiment  towards  a  wife 
or  a  mother.  They  had  been  told  that 
the  whip  was  now  a  mere  symbol  of 
office,  a  badge  of  authority,  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  a  barbarous  custom.  Happen¬ 
ing,  however,  to  t^e  up  a  file  of  Ja¬ 
maica  papers,  he  round  the  advertise¬ 
ments  for  runaway  negroes  to  lead  to 
a  quite  contrary  inference.  One  of 
these  ran  thus : — “  He  is  marked  on 
the  flesh  with  the  initials  C.  C.  P.,  and 
has  flogging  marks  on  his  shoulders.” 
In  another  was  the  expression,  as  part 
of  the  description,  “  with  marks  of  se¬ 
vere  flinging.”  Another  described  a 
female  neno  by  the  name  of  Sarah, 
marked  J.  D.  with  a  scar  on  her  back ! 
and  indeed  the  papers  were  filled  with 
a  multitude  of  cases  of  this  kind.  There 
were  no  less  than  five  hundred  in  one 
year.  He  alluded  also  to  the  practice 


of  burning,  with  a  hot  iron,  the  initials 
of  the  name  and  estate  of  the  negro. 
There  was  one  advertisement  in  these 
papers,  describing  a  slave,  Betsy,  with 
S.  O.  A.  marked  on  her,  besides  several 
letters  which  were  not  plain  on  her 
breasts.  A  second  was  a  Creole,  mark¬ 
ed  J.  B.  and  other  marks  on  his  cheeks. 
Another,  Peter,  marked  A.  C.  I.  E.  R. 
O.  N.  V.  T.  S.  Yet  they  were  told 
these  things  were  abolished.  Mr  Bux¬ 
ton  finally  declared,  that  he  cherished 
no  enmity  against  the  planters,  nor  any 
wish  for  the  immediate  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  He  approved  generally 
of  the  measures  proposed  by  govern¬ 
ment,  but  did  not  wish  to  see  them 
frittered  down  to  the  colony  of  Trini¬ 
dad  only. 

Mr  Ellis,  the  temperate  advocate  of 
the  West  India  cause,  rose  to  support 
those  statements  respecting  the  miti¬ 
gated  use  of  the  whip,  to  which  Mr 
Buxton  had  alluded,  and  which  had 
emanated  from  himself.  He  admitted 
having  said,  that  the  whip  was  used  as 
a  symbol  of  office,  but  he  had  not  said 
that  it  was  an  ornament.  He  had  said, 
that  it  was  not  now  used  as  a  stimulus 
to  labour,  but  he  had  never  said  that  it 
was  not  used  as  an  instrument  of  legal 
punishment,  which  was  all  the  honour¬ 
able  member  could  draw  from  the  Ja¬ 
maica  advertisements  he  had  read,  of 
negroes  with  the  mark  of  the  whip  on 
them.  With  respect  to  the  marks  of 
the  letters,  all  that  he  could  observe 
was,  that  they  were  one  of  the  barba¬ 
rous  circumstances  of  the  slave  trade, 
these  marks  having  been  used  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  old  slaves  from  those  new¬ 
ly  imported.  The  slave  trade  having 
been  abolished,  this  practice,  of  course, 
no  longer  existed.  With  regard  to  the 
present  state  of  the  West  India  colo¬ 
nies,  he  could  not  but  observe  that  a 
great  change  was  visible  in  their  condi¬ 
tion  from  what  it  was  formerly.  When 
he  lived  in  Jamaica,  he  resided  in  the 
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midst  of  a  population  of  one  thousand 
blacks,  and  in  a  house  which  had  nei¬ 
ther  door  nor  window  shut  night  or 
day.  All  that  time  there  existed  con¬ 
tentment  and  attachment  to  their  mas¬ 
ters  on  the  part  of  the  negroes,  and 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  masters 
towards  their  slaves.  As  to  the  causes 
which  had  produced  the  change  now  so 
obvious,  it  would  answer  no  good  pur¬ 
pose  to  inquire.  Moral  improvement 
was  said  to  be  desired  by  all ;  but  while 
the  negroes  were  in  expectation  of  re¬ 
ceiving  by  every  packet  what  they 
called  a  paper  of  freedom  :  while  they 
conceived  that  the  British  Parliament 
was  anxious  to  grant  them  this,  and 
their  masters  adverse  to  the  grant,  and 
while  the  masters  were  fearful  that  their 
slaves  were  watching  the  moment  to 
seize  that  freedom  by  force  with  all 
the  horrible  circumstances  of  such  a 
step,  was  it  likely  that  such  a  state  of 
thii^  could  be  conducive  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  society  ?  Mr  Ellis  en¬ 
deavoured  to  excuse  the  violence  of  the 
colonial  assemblies,  from  the  state  of 
alarm  in  which  they  were  kept,  and  the 
extravagant  charges  which  had  been 
advanced  against  them  in  this  country. 

Mr  Wilberforce  declared  that  he  had 
listened  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  to 
the  ameliorations  proposed  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  could  not  consent,  that 
the  fate  of  so  many  immortal  beings 
should  be  left  to  the  a^ustment  of  tlie 
colonial  assemblies.  They  could  not 
hope  that  the  conduct  of  persons  in  the 
islwds  would  be  different  now  from 
what  it  was  in  1797  ;  after  what  they 
had  experienced,  they  could  not  expect 
that  the  local  authorities,  unless  com- 

Eelled  to  it,  would  promote  these  ame- 
orations  which  the  Parliament  thought 
ought  to  be  enforced.  From  his  soul 
he  believed  that  they  were  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  and  if  they  did  not  ob¬ 
serve  much  care,  he  fear^  the  results 
would  be  most  calamitous.  The  state 


of  the  population  was  dreadful.  Inte¬ 
rested  persons  had  spread  the  foulest 
calumnies.  Even  he  had  been  accused 
of  circulatii^  pamphlets  and  statements 
through  the  islands.  He  was  ashamed 
to  have  to  say  that  such  representations 
were  wholly  false ;  such  calumnies 
tuight  be  natural  to  the  soil  of  slavery, 
but  they  were  altogether  foimded  in 
falsehood.  He  then  tdluded  to  the  vio¬ 
lent  language  used  by  the  colmiists,  and 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  one  tmiversal 
feeling  amongst  the  negroes,  that  the 
Parliament  intended  to  do  something 
for  their  essential  benefit,  but  that  their 
masters  resisted  the  adoption  of  such 
beneficial  measures.  The  truth  was, 
as  had  been  well  observed  by  one  who 
was  competent  to  judge  of  the  subject, 
that  the  negroes  were  on  the  tiptoe  of 
expectation  to  learn  the  declarations  of 
Parliament.  But  what  would  be  their 
sensations  when  they  found  that  the 
ministers  paused,  and  that  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  also  paused?  Just  as  they  had 
got  the  cup  to  their  lips,  and  were  about 
to  partake,  as  they  imagined,  of  the 
sweet  draught  of  liberty,  they  would 
behold  it  dashed  from  their  hands.  Such 
would  be  their  feelings,  and  he  feared 
the  consequence  would  be,  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  take  the  cause  into 
their  own  hands.  The  calamities  which 
took  place  at  St  D^ingo,  were  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the 
French  Convention,  which  enacted  mea¬ 
sures  one  day,  and  reversed  them  the 
next.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
n^ro  population  took  their  cause  into 
their  own  hands,  and  the  House  knew 
the  result.  As  to  insurrections  being 
the  consequences  of  the  course  which 
Mr  Wilberforce  and  his  friends  pursued, 
it  was  a  remarkable  fact,  there  never 
had  been  fewer  insurrections  than  cha¬ 
racterized  modem  times. 

Mr  Baring,  in  a  speech  where  the 
feelings  of  a  great  West  India  mer¬ 
chant  somewhat  contended  with  those 
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a  pbilanthropiat,  declared  that  he 
would  he  glad  to  aee  the  negro  popu¬ 
lation  free,  if  it  were  fit  for  fre^om. 
He  complained,  however,  of  the  extra¬ 
vagant  reports  circulated  by  the  emis¬ 
saries  of  the  Anri-Slavery  Society,  and 
observed,  that  the  case  of  Higgins  had 
been  brought  forward  over  and  over  in 
every  speech  on  the  subject.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  observing,  that  as  to  com¬ 
pensation,  it  would  fi^hten  the  House 
to  calculate  how  much  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  and  that,  if  it  were  proposed 
for  that  purpose,  to  double  the  malt 
tax,  or  window  duties,  there  would  be 
a  small  show  of  petitions.^ — Mr*  Peel 
replied  to  the  arguments  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  and  maintained  that  the  course 
suggested  by  his  Right  Honoiirable 
Friend  with  so  much  eloquence  and  be¬ 
nevolence,  was  the  true  course  to  be 
pursued.  It  showed  the  animus.  It 
would  show  they  were  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  comfort  of  the  slaves.  He 
was  satisfied,  when  the  irritation  of  the 
moment  had  subsided,  the  colonial  le¬ 
gislative  assemblies  would  adopt  the 
measures  recommended  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  parent  country,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  and  gradual  manumission  of 
the  slaves.— But  Dr  Lushington  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Right  Honom^le  Gen¬ 
tleman  had  not  told  the  House  candid¬ 
ly,  that  if  the  Colonial  Legislators  re¬ 
fused,  for  three  or  four  years,  to  adopt 
the  measures  recommended,  he  would 
not  remain  passive  to  their  contumacy. 

After  some  further  conversation,  and 
a  reply  by  Mr  Canning,  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  without  any  opposition. 

The  question,  however,  connected 
with  the  West  Indies,  which  excited  the 
most  intense  interest,  both  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  religious  worlds,  and  was  des¬ 
tined  to  form  the  main  trial  of  strength, 
was  that  of  the  musionary  Smith,  ^e 
severity  of  his  treatment,  and  his  hard 
fste,  excited  through  the  numerous 
classes  interested  in  his  canse  a  min¬ 
gled  sentiment  of  sympathy  and  indig¬ 


nation.  The  table  of  the  House  wm 
covered  with  petitions  from  towns, 
boroughs,  and  voluntary  associations, 
calling  aloud  for  an  inquiry,  fuUy  ex¬ 
pected  to  issue  a  severe  censure  on 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  that 
transaction.  Mr  Brougham,  whose  an.- 
tory  had  been  so  long  devoted  to  the 
negro  canse,  brought  forward  all  his 
powers  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  countrymen. 

On  the  1st  June,  Mr  Bronghambroug^ 
the  subject  before  the  House.  After 
some  modest  preliminaries,  he  alluded 
to  those  who  thought  that  the  affair 
ought  not  to  be  agitated ;  that  it  was 
in  fact  of  little  consequence,  having  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  distant  colony,  and  related 
to  an  obscure  individual  of  the  name  of 
Smith,  who  was  connected  with,  to 
make  the  thing  more  unpalatable,  the 
Methodists.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  heard  in  that  House,  that  because 
a  man  was  unprotected— because  he 
stood  single  and  alone  against  those  who 
were  in  power,  that  tUs  was  a  reason 
for  shutting  their  ears  to  the  hardship 
of  his  case.  Supposing  that  Mr  Smith 
had  been  a  Methodist,  was  that  a  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  not  take  an  inte¬ 
rest  in  his  cause,  if  it  was  believed  to 
be  a  just  one  ?  But  Mr  Smith  was  no 
Methodist,  nor  was  the  society  which 
employed  him  of  that  persuasion.  It 
was  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
which  was  composed  individually  of 
members  of  the  Established  Church, 
that  had  sent  him  out.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  respectable  and  enlightened  so¬ 
ciety  of  reli^onists,  who  were  entitled 
to  peculiar  veneration  from  the  univer¬ 
sal  toleration  which  they  favoured,  and 
to  whom,  in  all  ages,  the  country  gene¬ 
rally  had  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He 
wodd  undertake  to  show  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  honoured  him  with  tl^ir  at¬ 
tention,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  trial  of  Mr  Smith,  there  had 
been  a  violation  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  law,  as  well  as  of  substantial 
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justice,  such  as  he  had  never  known,  in 
modem  times,  to  be  connected  with 
anything  that  was  called  a  judicial  pro* 
oeeding.  Resolutions  had  passed  that 
House,  and  instmctions  had  been  sent 
out  to  the  colonies,  of  which  he  should 
not  now  inquire  whether  they  were  the 
best  possible ;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
they  had  excited  a  considerable  fermen¬ 
tation  in  diis  colony.  Unhappily  it  did 
not  occur  to  the  authorities  there  (he 
could  make  every  allowance  for  them 
in  the  alarming  state  things  which 
they  witnessed,)  to  do  what  he  should 
have  thought  would  naturally  suggest 
itself;  namely,  to  promulgate  the  in¬ 
structions  which  had  been  received  at 
once.  This  was  delayed  week  after 
week,  up  to  the  period  of  the  fatal  oc¬ 
currences  with  which  the  House  was 
acquainted,  and  no  authentic  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  instmctions  received  was 
made  either  to  the  white  or  to  the  black 
population  of  that  colony.  The  inter¬ 
val  was  six  or  seven  weeks,  the  instmc¬ 
tions  being  acted  upon  from  the  7th 
July,  the  revolt  breaking  out  on  the  18th 
August.  It  was  dangerous  to  talk  of 
freedom  in  such  a  state  of  society.— It 
was  an  opinion  which  he  entertained 
before  he  had  a  seat  in  that  House,  and 
which  he  still  retained,  corrected  per- 
luqM  in  the  manner  of  its  expression, 
from  his  experience  of  men  and  things, 
that  it  was  necessary,  as  well  from  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  white  proprietors,  as  from 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  negroes 
themselves,  to  maintain  the  present  state 
of  society  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was 
justice  to  the  whites  and  mercy  to  the 
blacks,  never  to  allow  the  former  to 
dread,  or  the  latter  to  hope,  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  sanction  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves — ^he  meant  their  sudden, 
unjust,  unqualified  emancipation,  inas¬ 
much  as  to  do  this  would  be  craelty  to 
the  blacks,  and  under  the  name  of  it 
would  not  fail  to  inflict  on  them  the 
severest  misery.  The  course  which  he 
had  described  to  have  been  taken  crea¬ 


ted  naturally  and  inevitably  great  alarm, 
and  led  to  those  disturbances  which  all 
concurred  in  deeply  lamenting.  Mr 
Smith  had  for  six  years  ofiiciated  in  the 
colony;  his  unimpeached  moral  cha¬ 
racter  obtained  for  him  the  love  and 
veneration  not  only  of  his  flock,  bat  of 
others  who  were  attracted  by  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  his  deportment  and  the  purity 
of  his  life.  The  papers  before  them 
contidned  only  a  part  of  the  proofs 
which  he  could  offer  of  the  high  cha¬ 
racter  of  Mr  Smith,  but  these  were 
sufficient  for  his  purpose,  as  they  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  those  who  knew  him 
best  esteemed  him  most.  Mr  Smith 
was  dragged  from  his  house  about  three 
days  after  the  revolt  took  place,  when 
its  violence  was  not  only  exhausted, 
but  when  the  disturbance  was  substan¬ 
tially  quelled.  He  was  dragged  from 
his  house  without  being  allowed  to  pro¬ 
vide  himself  with  those  accommodations 
which  are  comfortselsewhere,  but  which, 
in  that  climate,  became  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
For  him  these  were  peculiarly  necessary, 
as  his  life  had  recently  been  attacked 
in  one  of  its  prineipal  seats.  He  was, 
howevH-,  hurried  with  indecent  haste  to 
prison,  and  there  shut  up  in  that  sultry 
and  unwholesome  climate  for  many 
weeks.  He  was  then  removed,  at  a 
time  when  liis  life  was  in  great  jeo¬ 
pardy,  to  another  prison,  which  was 
only  fitted  for  a  phu^  of  torture,  where 
he  was  exposed  to  the  damps  arising 
from  a  piece  of  stagnant  water.  Mr 
Smith  was  seized  under  the  hollow  pre¬ 
tence  that,  by  the  declaration  of  mar¬ 
tial  law,  he  was  required  to  serve  as  a 
soldier.  If  from  ignorance  of  the  frict 
that  this  was  required,  he  had  refused 
to  serve,  surely  there  was  some  excuse 
for  his  BO  doing.  Mr  Smith  was,  how¬ 
ever,  hurried  to  prison,  and  his  papers 
were  seized.  With  these  was  his  pri¬ 
vate  journal,  part  of  which  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  sent  to  his  employers,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  it  was  intended  to 
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meet  no  human  eye  but  lus  own.  He 
was  kept  in  prison  four  calendar  months. 
On  the  9th  of  November  be  was  con¬ 
fined  in  a  room  called  the  Garret,  where 
he  was  subjected  to  many  privations, 
and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  bring  him 
to  a  court-martial.  He  called  on  the 
House  to  pause,  and  survey  as  it  were 
the  outside  of  this  proceeding.  He  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  puzzle  the  most  learn¬ 
ed  member  of  the  Court  to  say  under 
what  law  this  was  done.  As  a  lawyer, 
he  could  not  understand  how  Mr  Smith 
could  properly  be  tried  before  a  court- 
martial.  A  decree  of  Philip  and  Mary 
had  subjected  to  a  court-martial,  all 
found  g^ty  of  circulating  protestant 
books.  There  had  been  other  less  atro¬ 
cious  instances ;  but  by  the  petition  of 
right,  this  mode  of  trial  was  strictly  li¬ 
mited  to  military  offences.  In  a  civil 
court,  Mr  Smith  would  have  had  the 
ad vantageof  delay ;  two  witnesses  would 
have  been  necessary  against  him,  and 
there  would  have  b^n  a  learned  person 
acting  in  his  individual  and  professional 
responsibility  in  the  character  of  Chief 
Justice,  instead  of  that  person  being 
introduced,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  un¬ 
der  the  chara^r  of  a  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  militia.  He  was  then  hidden 
among  the  common  and  irresponsible 
members  of  the  Court.  The  Judge 
Advocate,  whose  duty  it  was  to  lean 
towards  the  prisoner,  had  displayed  the 
utmost  virulence  against  Mr  Smith. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Goodman,  whom  he 
personally  esteemed,  was  yet  connected 
with  the  colony,  and  held  the  office  of 
vendue  master.  Mr  B.  had  actually 
seen  advertisements  of  the  sales  of  fifty- 
six  slaves,  every  one  of  which  had  been 
signed  by  him.  This  gave  him  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  system  of  slavery,  and 
ought  to  have  b^n  considered  as  a  dis- 
qudification.  Trial  by  court-martial 
might  have  been  legal  during  the  short  in¬ 
terval  of  the  insurrection ;  but,  for  that 
court  to  assemble  two  months  after,  and 
sit  twenty-eight  <lays,  was  contrary 
VOl.  XVII.  PART  I. 


to  every  constitutional  principle.  Mr 
Brougham  then  went  over  a  number  of 
the  proceedings  and  of  the  questions 
that  had  bees  put,  insisting  that  they 
were  highly  irregular  and  unfair.  To 
show  that  not  a  shadow  of  crime  could 
be  charged  against  this  poor  missionary, 
he  would  read  a  letter  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  gentleman  whom  he  should 
not  name,  but  the  letter  mentioned  a 
name  to  whom  appeal  could  be  made, 
and  whose  respectability  would  suffi¬ 
ciently  authenticate  the  contents.  The 
gentleman  so  named  was  Mr  Austin, 
who  was  no  Methodist,  no  sectary,  but 
a  member  of  the  church,  as  by  law 
established. — The  letter  stated  that  the 
negroes  who  accused  Mr  Smith  in  their 
confessions  when  throwing  themselves 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  Court,  denied 
those  confessions  just  before  they  were 
launched  into  eternity.  Their  last  state¬ 
ments  were  then  taken  down,  read  to 
them,  and  signed  upon  their  oaths.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Austin, 
the  object  of  the  revolt  was  not  blood. 
He  stated  his  belief  that  nothing  but 
thereligious  instruction  which  Mr  Smith 
gave  to  the  negroes  had  saved  the  blood 
of  those  who  were  then  seeking  his. 
They  stated  their  object  to  be  that  of 
driving  their  masters  to  the  towns ;  and 
by  driving  they  simply  meant  to  use 
only  such  force  as  would  compel  them 
to  go.  In  fact,  it  meant  no  more  than 
that  they  would  strike  work.  They 
stated  in  the  very  heat  of  their  passions, 
where  every  passion  was  heated  but 
that  of  revenge,  that  they  would  not 
take  away  life,  because  their  instructor 
had  told  them  that  they  had  no  right  to 
take  away  that  which  they  could  not 
give.  Much  blood  had  bmn  spilt  on 
the  part  of  the  negroes,  for  he  believed 
that  above  two  hundred  had  suffereil 
altogether.  He  had  in  his  hand  gazettes, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  others  liad 
b^n  submitted  tothe  minor  punishment 
of  Two  had  received  1000 

lashes  each,  and  were  condemned  to 
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work  in  chains  for  seven  years.  A  good 
deal  of  this  ponishment  appeared  to  him 
to  be  unnecessary,  and  calculated  to  dis¬ 
grace  the  white  man,  and  still  more  to 
increase  his  insecurity.  He  could  say 
little  of  other  individmds,  when  he  found 
the  governor  telling  a  missionary  that 
if  he  dared  to  teach  the  negroes,  he 
would  send  him  out  of  the  colony.  The 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  here 
referred  to  a  paper  issued,  as  it  was  un¬ 
derstood,  by  some  member  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  church  in  the  colony,  declaring 
that  there  would  be  no  more  psalm¬ 
singing  in  the  colony ;  condemning  the 
mode  of  preaching  ^opted  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  addressing  the  slaves  ;  and 
observing  that  it  was  only  in  the  Bethel 
Chapel  that  slaves  were  addressed  by 
the  title  of  “  dearly  beloved  brethren.” 
— This  last  assertion  showed  how  little 
this  orthodox  religionist  must  have  at¬ 
tended  to  the  service  of  his  own  church. 
Tlie  paper  went  on  to  observe,  that 
slavery  must  either  continue  as  it  now 
did,  or  not  continue  at  all.  How  igno¬ 
rant  must  be  such  individuals  as  this  ! 
They  had  before  them  danger  enough 
to  satisfy  the  warmest  chivalry;  they 
were  a  mere  handful  of  slave  masters  in 
the  midst  of  myriads  of  Afncan  slaves, 
of  all  tempers  and  dispositions,  but  who 
would  all  forget  the  shades  of  distinc¬ 
tion  between  themselves  to  join  against 
the  whites.  An  immense  ocean  s^a- 
rated  these  ignorant  men  from  all  Eu¬ 
ropean  assistance  in  the  moment  of  im¬ 
mediate  danger ;  and  yet  were  they 
proceeding  in  a  manner  which  must 
exasperate  the  coolest,  and  which  could 
not  fail  to  warm  religious  enthusiasm 
into  madness.  To  avert  the  danger,  if 
possible,  he  called  for  the  assistance  of 
Parliament.  He  called  upon  them  to 
save  the  West  Indians  themselves  from 
the  horrors  which  threatened  them.  He 
made  this  call  first  on  behalf  of  the 
slaves,  to  whom  we  owed  all  that  could 
be  owed  to  ill-treated  men,  from  those 
who  were  in  the  close  connexion  witli 


the  men  who  had  ill-treated  them.  He 
made  the  call  next  on  behalf  of  the 
masters  themselves,  to  prevent  their 
continuing  in  that  ruinous  course  which 
had  begun  in  the  martyrdom  of  Mr 
Smith.  He  called  upon  them  last, 
though  not  the  least,  to  discharge  a 
duty  which  they  owed  to  all  classes  in 
this  country,  by  disavowing  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings  relative  to  that  gen¬ 
tleman.  The  honourable  gentleman 
therefore  concluded  with  moving  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  Majesty,  declaring  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  House,  that  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Smith  was  unjust. 

Mr  Wilmot  Horton,  secretary  for  the 
celonies,  undertook  to  reply  to  Mr 
Brougham.  He  insisted,  that  any  tech¬ 
nical  irregularities  which  had  occurred 
in  the  proceedings,  arose  necessarily 
from  the  unsettled  state  of  things  in  the 
colony.  The  principal  question,  how¬ 
ever, was,  whether  substantial  justice  had 
been  administered.  By  this  test  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  try  the  present  mo¬ 
tion,  because  he  was  not  prepared,  nor 
was  it  necessary,  to  defend  the  case  by 
technical  rules.  It  should  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  the  colony  was  in  imminent 
danger ;  and  that  for  3000  whites,  there 
were  77,000  slaves.  The  Court  which 
tried  Mr  Smith  was  formed  as  unex- 
ceptionably  as  it  was  possible,  consider¬ 
ing  all  the  circumstances  of  difficulty. 
Had  the  prisoner  been  tried  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  constitutional  form  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  he  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
brought  before  a  prejudiced  Court  than 
that  which  had  actually  tried  him.  He 
would  then  have  been  tried  by  a  jury 
of  planters  ;  n^o  evidence  would  nave 
been  equally  admissible  against  him ; 
and  he  would  no  more  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  counsel  than  he  was  under  the 
proceedings  as  they  had  actually  taken 
place.  The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  not  only  complained  of  the 
original  proclamation  of  martial  law, 
but  of  its  continuance  aft«*  all  necessity 
for  it  had  cease<l.  To  show  that 
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was  not  done  vexatiously  towards  Mr 
I  Smith,  as  had  been  held  out,  he  would 
refer  the  House  to  the  governor’s  dis¬ 
patches  to  the  government  at  home,  in 
which  he  observed  that  he  was  most 
anxious  to  abolish  martial  law,  and  would 
take  the  first  safe  opportunity  of  doingso, 
but  that  the  whites  were  still  very  much 
alarmed,  and  relied  chiefly  upon  their 
arms ;  espiecially  when  they  consider¬ 
ed  the  vast  diraroportion  in  number 
between  the  whites  and  the  slaves. 
The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
said,  that  sentence  of  death  had  been 
passed  for  an  offence,  which,  by  law, 
was  not  punishable  by  death.  The  le¬ 
gal  part  of  the  question  he  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  meddle  with  ;  but  even  sup¬ 
posing  the  honourable  and  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  to  be  correct  in  his  1^1  view 
of  it,  the  sentence  had  been  qualified 
by  a  recommendation  to  mercy ;  and 
when  it  was  remembered,  that  in  no 
case  within  memory,  had  such  a  sen- 
I  tence,  so  qualified,  been  acted  upon,  it 
was  too  much  to  say  that  the  Court  de¬ 
sired  to  take  away  the  prisoner’s  life. 
They  conceived  (whether  right  or  wrong 
was  not  the  question)  that  the  crime 
was  legally  punishable  with  death ;  but 
I  they  thought  there  were  palliating  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  rendered  it  proper  to 
mitigate  the  strict  severity  of  the  law. 
In  regard  to  the  insurrection  itself,  it 
was  not  denied,  that  Mr  Smith’s  fiiends 
and  agents  had  been  the  ringleaders 
in  it.  It  was  impossible,  he  thought,  to 
read  the  papers,  and  pronounce  Mr 
Smith  to  be  the  spotless  character  he 
was  described  to  be  by  the  Missionary 
Society.  Mr  Horton  did  not  think  be 
had  any  malicious  design,  for  he  belie¬ 
ved  him  to  be  a  mere  enthusiast,  and 
by  no  means  qualified  for  a  temperate 
performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
He  begged  the  House  only  to  look  at 
the  topics  which  Mr  Smith  had  chosen 
I  to  adless  to  the  slaves.  Mr  Smith  also 
advanced  a  most  dangerous  doctrine,  by 
attempting  to  find  reasons  for  not  ma¬ 


king  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  the 
conspiracy  known  to  the  constituted 
authorities.  He  appeared  to  say,  too, 
that  slavery  could  not  be  mitigated,  but 
must  be  altogether  abolished.  He  beg¬ 
ged  to  ask,  was  this  a  doctrine  whi^ 
would  be  sanctioned  by  the  Missionary 
Society  ?  No  doubt,  Mr  Smith  thou^t 
the  doctrine  was  right,  and  regulated  his 
own  conduct  in  consequence  of  it.  All 
the  evidence  on  this  point  clearly  went 
to  show  the  irame  of  mind  in  which  Mr 
Smith  was,  at  the  tiipe  shortly  previous 
to  the  insurrection.  His  allusion  to  the 
many  wars,  and  sheddings  of  blood, 
about  matters  of  religion — his  allusion 
to  the  affairs  of  St  Domingo— and  his 
laying  it  down  that  it  was  culpable  in 
the  slaves  to  work  on  Sundays,  all  went 
to  prove  what  Mr  Horton  had  before 
observed  on  this  point.  Mr  Horton  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  the  wish  of  government, 
and  of  that  House,  to  see  the  practice 
of  Sunday  work  altogether  discontinued ; 
but  it  was  not  the  business  of  Mr  Smith 
to  tell  the  slaves,  that  by  obedienee  to 
the  present  law,  they  would  be  offend¬ 
ing  their  Maker.  He  thought  the  evi¬ 
dence  clearly  proved  that  Mr  Smith  had 
known  of  the  intended  insurrection  with¬ 
out  disclosing  it.  How  could  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  ever  carry  their  inten¬ 
tions  into  effect,  if  they  had  not  the  aid 
of  the  slave-masters  ?  Knowing  the 
facts  Mr  Smith  did,  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  communicated  them  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  not  having  done  so,  he  was 
guilty  of  misprision  of  treason.  How 
did  it  happen,  that  out  of  the  whole 
colony,  the  slaves  who  attended  the 
Bethel  Chapel  were  the  only  persons 
affected  by  the  impulse  of  insurrection  ? 
Upon  the  imprudence  of  Mr  Smith,  he 
believed  there  could  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  impartial  men.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  must  re¬ 
main  between  him  and  his  Creator.  Mr 
Horton  thought  he  was  an  imprudent 
enthusiastic  man,  who  conceived  that 
the  end  justified  the  means.  Mr  Hor* 
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ton  contended  that  he  waa  properly 
brought  to  trial ;  and  that,  if  there  was 
a  failure  of  any  technical  forma  in  the 
course  of  his  trial,  there  was  none  of 
substantial  justice.  The  Missionary  pe¬ 
tition  stated,  that  the  insurrection  was 
not  caused  by  Mr  Smith,  but  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  slave-owners  to  their 
slaves.  Now  the  fact  was,  that  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  insurrection  were  high  in  the 
confidence  of  their  masters  ;  well  paid, 
well  fed,  and  in  good  circumstances. 
The  whole  of  the  evidence  proved  that 
Mr  Smith  had  not  followed  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  him  by  the  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  professed  him¬ 
self  anxious  to  bear  testimony  against  a 
proceeding  as  unwarrantable  as  ever 
disgraced  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  British  dominions.  As  to  the 
charge,  that  cruelty  to  the  negroes  had 
not  been  the  cause  of  the  insturection, 
because  the  actual  ringleaders  had  not 
been  exposed  to  it,  there  could  be  no 
greater  fallacy  than  this.  The  great 
mass  of  a  people  might  be  oppressed, 
though  the  leaders  in  an  insurrection  to 
oppose  oppression  did  not  feel  it.  Lead¬ 
ers  in  su^  cases  were  generally  per¬ 
sons  of  superior  talent  or  station,  who, 
though  they  might  not  feel  so  much  as 
others  the  wrongs  inflicted,  would  still 
be  the  foremost  to  avenge  them.  He 
believed  the  Chief  Justice  Wray  to  be 
a  respectable  man,  but  it  was  in  vain 
to  argue  against  facts,  from  character. 
Hearsay  evidence  of  the  worst  kind 
was  admitted.  Let  the  character  of  Mr 
Wray  have  its  weight,  but  let  it  be 
used  as  a  shield  to  protect,  not  as  a 
sword  to  stab,  the  character  of  Mr 
Smith,  the  only  thing  now  unfortunate¬ 
ly  left  in  their  han^  of  that  most  ill 
used  gentleman.  He  could  lay  his  hand 
to  his  heart,  and  declare  upon  his  ho¬ 
nour,  or  if  there  was  any  pledge  more 
sacred,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  a 
most  innocent  and  virtuous  man,  ille- 
gallytried,  unjustly  condemned  to  death. 


and  persecuted  in  a  manner  that  was  a 
disgrace  to  any  enlightened  govern¬ 
ment,  even  in  the  case  of  the  worst  cri¬ 
minal.  He  would  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether  the  letters  of  Mr  Smith,  whicii 
merely  contained  general  observations 
and  discussions,  and  had  no  relation  to 
action  of  any  kind,  should  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  he  was  guilty  of  mispri¬ 
sion  of  treason.  Could  the  journal  of  a 
man,  in  which  he  entered  the  sentiments 
of  his  life,  be  produced  in  evidence 
against  him  ?  The  case  of  Sidney  va¬ 
nished  before  the  atrocity  of  producing 
that  journal  as  evidence  of  the  guilt  of 
Mr  Smith  ;  a  journal  which  had  never 
been  seen  even  by  his  wife,  which  had 
been  dragged  from  the  most  sacred  se¬ 
crecy  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  testi¬ 
mony  against  the  man  who  had  kept 
this  register  of  his  religious  thoughts 
and  opinions  from  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world.  But  what  did  this  document 
prove  ?  Part  of  it  had  been  handed 
about  the  Court  without  being  read  to 
the  Court,  and  the  advocate  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  charged  him  upon  the  remain¬ 
der  with  the  crime — of  what  ?  of  being 
an  enemy  to  slavery  itself.  Mr  Smith 
had  in  his  journal  said,  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  compose  in  the  midst  of  ago¬ 
nizing  cries.  He  had  been  vile  enough 
to  declare  that  slavery  should  die  a  vio¬ 
lent  death,  and  the  extracts  which  thus 
exhibited  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
the  writer  were  all  treasured  up  as  proof 
of  a  wicked  participation  in  the  views 
of  the  insui^nts.  The  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  then  endeavoured  to  show,  from 
various  authorities,  that  martial  law  had 
been  here  improperly  applied.  There 
was  no  such  thing  known  as  martial 
law  applied  to  offences  usually  punish¬ 
ed  by  the  law.  It  was  inapplicable  to 
all  except  military  cases.  It  was  not 
warranted  by  the  law  of  Holland,  by 
the  law  of  England,  or  by  the  law  of 
the  Colonies.  It  was  argued  that  Mr 
Smith  had  intimation  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  concealed  that  know* 
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ledge.  It  was  to  be  answered,  that  he 
had  no  more  than  a  general  idea  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  that,  so  far  from  making 
a  secret  of  that  fact,  he  disclosed  all  he 
knew  about  the  general  dissatisfaction 
to  two  officers,  who  were  qualified  to 
take  the  necessary  precautions.  Sir 
James  then  ai^ed  upon  the  absurdity 
of  deciding  upon  the  fate  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  upon  the  evidence  of  persons  who 
were  strangers  to  the  language  which 
he  spoke,  and  yet  whose  language  was 
the  only  avowed  proof  of  his  criminali¬ 
ty.  He  was  cliarged  with  having  made 
a  communication,  but  it  was  admitted 
that  he  used  a  dissuasive ;  what  grounds 
were  there,  then,  for  supposing  that  he 
incited  to  revolt  ?  He  hgd  appealed  to 
their  religion  and  their  prudence ;  to 
the  first  as  a  security  against  crime,  and 
to  the  second  as  a  security  against  dan¬ 
ger.  And  who  were  those  that  testified 
against  him  ?  None  but  men  who  ex¬ 
pected  a  cruel  death,  or  the  reward  of 
peijury.  True  it  is  that  Mr  Smith  had 
not  informed  against  any  particular  per¬ 
sons  ;  but  was  it  not  natural  to  think 
that  he  would  entertain  a  favourable 
opinion  of  those  who  had  confessed, 
and  would  he  not  have  been  culpable 
if  he  had  exposed  them  after  such  con¬ 
fession  ?  But  the  cruelties  to  which  Mr 
Smith  was  exposed,  and  which  were 
extended  to  his  wife,  were  of  the  most 
intolerable  description.  From  the  7th 
of  August  till  the  latter  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  sentinels  stationed  at  his  door, 
which  lay  open,  called  to  him  every 
two  hours  at  night,  to  know  whether  he 
was  asleep.  Some,  however,  of  the  sen¬ 
tinels,  were  more  land  than  others,  and 
were  content  with  looking  at  him  as  he 
lay  in  his  dungeon.  All  this  occurred 
while  his  wife,  a  most  delicate  woman, 
was  with  him,  and  when  the  thermo¬ 
meter  was  at  eighty-three.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  while  his  body  was 
sinking  under  disease,  the  first  person 
who  visited  him  was — not  a  physician, 
not  a  legal  friend  or  advisor,  but  a  per¬ 


son  who  announced  to  him  his  convic- 
tion,andmenacedhimwithdeath.  When 
Mrs  Smith,  and  her  friend  Mrs  Elliot, 
applied  for  permission  to  accompany 
the  body  to  the  mve,  and  pay  it  the 
last  sad  honours,  mey  were  refused  per¬ 
mission  to  enjoy  this  melancholy  grati¬ 
fication  ;  and  the  funeral  was  ordered  to 
take  place  at  such  an  hour  as  would  be 
likely  to  prevent  their  attendance.  They 
refu^,  however,  to  obey  the  mandate, 
and  at  four  o’clo^  in  the  morning  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  renuuns  of 
him  they  loved  while  living  deposited  in 
his  unhononred  grave.  The  government 
had  refused  to  dlow  a  slight  memorial 
to  be  erected  over  his  tomb.  Such  was 
their  rancour  agtdnst  the  unhappy  vic¬ 
tim  of  their  persecution,  such  their  ha¬ 
tred  to  his  memory,  even  when  the 
object  of  their  revenge  was  beyond 
their  reach,  that  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  they  ventured  to  pass  a  vote  of 
censure  against  Lord  Bathurst  and  an¬ 
other  body,  whose  name  was  not  often 
before  coupled  with  that  of  the  noble 
lord — “  the  Missionary  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don” — for  screening  Mr  Smith  from 
their  vengeance. 

Mr  Scarlett,  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  second  Mr  Brougham  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  took,  on  the 
contrary,  a  somewhat  opposite  course. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  ability  and  all 
the  inranuity  with  which  his  learned 
friend  had  stated  his  case,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  considerable  doubts  as  to 
the  propriety  of  joining  with  him  in  a 
sweeping  accusation  against  persons 
who  were  absent,  and  had  no  advocate 
in  that  House  to  defend  them.  He  could 
not  agree  with  his  honourable  and  learn¬ 
ed  friend  in  stigmatizing  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  found  Mr  Smith  guilty,  as 
murderers ;  for  if  he  afi&rmed  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  his  learned  friend,  such  would 
be  the  conclusion  that  he  most  come 
to.  He  considered,  indeed,  the  inode 
of  trial  by  court-martial  ns  irregiilai-, 
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but  it  appeared  to  him  that  Mr  Smith 
had  been  found  guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason.  He  should  not  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  honourable  and  learned 
Mend  who  had  last  addressed  them,  and 
endeavour  to  inflame  their  passions  by 
a  vehement  harangue ;  he  should  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  a  plain  statement  of  what 
he  found  in  the  minutes  of  evidence, 
from  which  he  hoped  to  prove,  even 
upon  the  showing  of  Mr  Smith  him¬ 
self,  that  he  was  not  unconscious  of  the 
projected  revolt,  and  that,  possessing 
such  consciousness,  he  refrained  from 
communicating  it  to  the  proper  autho¬ 
rities.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that 
Mr  Smith’s  intentions  were  pure ;  but 
it  was  not  the  moral,  but  the  actual 
guilt,  and  its  probable  consequences, 
that  the  Court  were  bound  to  ascer- 
tfdn.  His  ignorance  of  the  crime  did 
not  alter  its  quality ;  and  the  evidence 
which  was  brought  forward  against 
him,  coupled  with  his  own  admissions, 
formed  a  sufficient  justification  of  the 
verdict  to  which  that  Court-martial  ar¬ 
rived. 

Dr  Lushington,  in  the  debate  now 
adjourned  to  the  1 1th,  took  a  decidedly 
opposite  course.  “  I  claim,”  said  he,  “  for 
that  injured  man,  his  innocence,  both 
legal  and  moral ;  and  I  am  satisfied  in 
my  conscience  that  I  shall  establish  it 
by  evidence  which  any  fairly  constitu- 
te<l  tribunal,  any  judges  seeking  the 
truth  only,  will  declare  to  be  unim¬ 
peached  and  unimpeachable.”  The  learn¬ 
ed  member  proceeded  to  illustrate  this 
position  by  a  lengthened  examination 
of  the  evidence,  and  finally  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  prosecution  ori¬ 
ginated  in  a  deadly  hostility  to  religious 
education  amongstthen^oes.  “  I  could 
show,  from  various  documents,”  said  he, 

this  spirit  of  hostility  to  religions  edu¬ 
cation,  and  a  determination  to  degrade 
the  negro  character,  openly,  disgrace¬ 
fully  avowed,  in  that  colony.  And,  sir, 
this  conduct  will  be  to  the  humiliation 
and  disgrace  of  our  tribunals  of  public 


justice  in  the  colonies,  unlesa  this  House 
expresses,  in  the  strongest  and  most 
decided  terms,  its  reprobation  of  such 
proceeding.  If  you  do  not  do  this,  yon 
will  let  it  go  abroad  that  you  do  not 
mean  to  govern  your  cokmies  upon 
principles  of  law  and  justice.  An  aw¬ 
ful  responsibility  now  rests  upon  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  and  upon  this  House. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  oppo¬ 
site  (Mr  Canning)  has  hitherto  stood 
forward  as  the  Mend  and  advocate  of 
every  measure  introduced  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  negro  population  of  our  colo¬ 
nies.  I  call  upon  him  to  consider  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  negativing  the  mo¬ 
tion,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  triumph 
that  will  be  obtwned  in  Demerara  by 
such  a  proceeding.  Let  it  once  be  known 
in  that  settlement  that  this  motion  has 
been  negatived,  and  the  persecutors  of 
Mr  Smith  will  rejoice,  the  shouts  of 
victory  will  burst  forth.  How,  then,  is 
the  compliant  of  the  humble  negro  to 
be  heard  ?  how  are  injustices,  daily  in¬ 
flicted  upon  him,  to  remedied  ?  I 
say,  sir,  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves — 
we  owe  it  to  justice — ^we  owe  it  to  him 
who  is  gone  to  render  his  account  at 
the  bar  of  heaven,  to  come  to  no  deci¬ 
sion  upon  this  question,  ^hich,  as  con¬ 
scientious  men,  we  cannot  approve  of 
as  just  and  right.” 

After  a  few  observations  from  Mr 
Tindall  and  Mr  Williams,  Mr  Wilber- 
force  rose  amid  the  anxious  expectation 
of  the  House  to  hear  his  sentiments  on 
this  subject.  He  began  by  sa^ng,  that 
after  the  able  ai^uments  which  had 
been  so  forcibly  ui^d  upon  the  House 
by  his  honourable  and  learned  Mends, 
he  would  not,  by  attempting  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  particular  facts  of  this 
matter,  weaken  the  powerful  impres¬ 
sion  which  these  arguments  must  have 
produced  upon  the  minds  of  all  men 
who  heard  them,  that  more  unjust  and 
shameful  violation  of  all  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law,  religion,  and  humanity, 
had  never  been  committed,  than  had 
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been  committed  in  the  case  of  Mr 
Smith.  The  course  which  had  been 
pursued  by  the  able  men  who  had,  in 
that  House,  endeavoured  to  sustain  the 
defence,  he  would  not  say,  but  who  had 
attempted  the  palliation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Court-martial,  had  been  this ; — 
they  had  addressed  themselves  to  one 
or  two  particular  facts,  out  of  the  im¬ 
mense  number  which  had  been  addu¬ 
ced,  to  show  the  partiality  of  the  con¬ 
duct  adopted  towards  the  much-wrong¬ 
ed  and  excellent  minister ;  and  if  there 
happened  to  be  parts  in  wliich  that  par¬ 
tiality  was  not  quite  so  glaring  and  ap¬ 
parent  as  the  others,  they  contend^ 
upon  the  strength  of  them  for  the  en¬ 
tire  acquittal  of  the  Court-martial,  and 
the  government  of  the  island.  The  case 
for  the  defence  of  this  Court-martial, 
and  its  proceedings,  had  really  been  ar¬ 
gued  almost  to  an  admission  that  per¬ 
sons  who  lived  in  these  colonies  acqui¬ 
red  particular  feelings,  and  habits,  and 
characters,  different  from  those  which 
persons  possessed  in  this  country.  Why, 
therefore,  the  properties  and  liberties  of 
individuals  who  resided  in  them  were 
likely  to  be  well  considered  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  tribunals  so  composed — but, 
in  truth,  this  was  another  argument  in 
favour  of  the  benefit  of  an  appeal.  It 
was  in  vain  for  the  House  to  be  told 
that  the  individuals  of  this  Court-mar¬ 
tial  must,  of  course,  be  unprejudiced 
men !  for  he  and  his  honourable  friends 
well  knew  that  both  naval  and  military 
officers  acquired  habits,  and  feelings, 
and  opinions  upon  the  slave  question, 
and  all  interference  with  that  question, 
which  did  vitiate  their  judgments  to  a 
very  great  degree.  It  was  notorious, 
also,  mat  forty  years  ago,  before  any  of 
those  ameliorating  statutes  that  wfere 
now  in  existence  had  passed ;  statutes, 
by  which  the  condition  of  the  islands 
and  colonies  was  allowed  upon  all  hands 
to  have  been  so  vastly  improved ;  when 
all  those  abuses  and  oppressions  which 
at  that  time  disgraced  the  West  Indies 


were  in  all  their  vigour,  there,  were  not 
wanting  judges,  and  mnerals,  and  ad¬ 
mirals,  in  England,  who  declared,  from 
their  own  experience  and  observation 
too,  that  the  system  of  slavery  and 
slave  management  in  the  West  Indies 
was  as  perfect,  and  as  proper,  and  as 
free  from  all  objections,  as  could  possi¬ 
bly  be.  He  himself  had  often  heard 
a  naval  commander — a  most  highly  va¬ 
lued  friend  of  his,  and  a  just,  a  wise, 
grave,  and  good  man — who  had  posi¬ 
tively  carried  his  approbation  so  far,  as 
to  express  a  wish  that  he  was  one  of 
those  slaves  himself.  The  honourable 
gentleman  adverted  to  the  recent  reso¬ 
lution  passed  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  favour  of  the  slave  ameliora¬ 
tion,  and  education ;  and  contended  that 
the  principles  advanced  by  the  Advo- 
cate-genei^,  and  those  which  were  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  the  Demerara  Gazette,  (a 
paper  understood  to  be  directly  patro¬ 
nized  by  the  colonial  govemmen^^  were 
in  direct  and  unseemly  opposition  to 
the  recorded  sentiments  and  intentions 
of  that  House.  He  then  added,  that 
unless  the  motion  of  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend  were  complied  with,  all 
the  measures  on  behalf  of  negroes,  and 
with  the  view  of  providing  them  with 
a  religious  education,  would  be  render¬ 
ed  nugatory.  He  remained  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  good  and  excellent  man, 
Mr  Smith,  had  not  the  slightest  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  negroes  of  Demerara  to  revolt,  and 
declared  bis  intention  of  supporting  Mr 
Brougham’s  motion. 

Mr  Canning  said,  that  whatever  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  might  prevail  in  the 
House,  with  respect  to  the  vote  which 
they  ought  to  come  to  on  this  occasion, 
and  whatever  shades  of  difference  might 
exist  even  among  those  honourable  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  concurred  in  the  same  sen¬ 
timent  upon  the  question  before  them, 
there  was  one  point  upon  which  he 
thought  the  opinions  of  all  who  heard 
liim  would  be  in  unison ;  and  that  was. 
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that  the  question  of  this  night  was  one 
of  the  most  painful  ever  discussed  with' 
in  these  walls.  Indeed,  he  scarcely  re¬ 
collected  any  one  question  being  agita¬ 
ted  in  Parliament,  upon  which  he  could 
say — as  he  felt  he  must  say  upon  this — 
that  there  was  no  part  of  it  on  which 
he  could  look  with  the  least  satisfac¬ 
tion.  To  many  of  the  principles  which 
had  been  upon  this  occasion  enforced 
widi  so  much  eloquence,  he  was  dispo¬ 
sed  to  give  his  hearty  support ;  but  he 
entirely  differed  with  his  honourable 
fnend  who  had  spoken  last,  as  to  the 
assertion,  tliat  the  House  was  placed 
in  the  dilemma  of  being  obliged  either 
to  contend,  upon  one  hand,  for  the  per¬ 
fect  propriety  of  every  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Court-martial,  or,  upon 
the  other  hand,  to  be  prepared  to  as¬ 
sign  to  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who 
had  been  the  subject  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  titles  and  honours  of  martyr¬ 
dom.  He  (Mr  Canning)  was  prepared 
fur  neither  of  these  extravagant  extremes. 
The  charges  that  were  brought  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court-martial, 
seemed  to  resolve  themselves  into  three 
principal  heads — 1st,  as  to  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  the  tribunal ;  2dly,  as  to  its 
mode  of  action ;  and  3dly,  as  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  upon  which  the  sentence  had  been 
passed ;  qualified  as  diese  charges  were, 
by  the  presumption  tliroughout,  that 
Mr  Smith  was  perfectly  justified.  It 
had  been  stated  that  no  man  could  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman’s  resolution,  who  was  not  at 
the  same  time  prepared  to  maintain  the 
guilt  of  Mr  Smith,  to  the  utmost  ex¬ 
tent  at  which  that  guilt  had  been  al¬ 
leged  against  him.  But  here  again,  Mr 
Canning  was  compelled  to  declare  him¬ 
self  of  a  very  different  opinion ;  and 
without  wearying  the  House  by  re¬ 
peated  references  to  those  passages  of 
the  evidence  which  had  been  discussed 
with  so  much  ability  by  several  mem¬ 
bers,  as  to  impress  n|)on  the  mind  of 
every  man  who  had  gone  through  the 


duty  of  reading  that  evidence,  a  com¬ 
plete  analysis  of  all  its  contents  and 
tbtir  bearings,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
stating  the  impression  of  his  own  mind 
to  be  this — that  of  that  crime,  call  it  by 
what  name  they  would,  which  consist¬ 
ed  in  the  silence  'of  Smith,  upon  the 
subject  of  those  alarming  movements 
which  he  knew  to  be  pending,  and 
those  dangers  which  he  knew  to  be  im¬ 
minent,  he  could  not  acquit  Mr  Smith. 
He  stated  this  impression  of  his,  how¬ 
ever,  with  no  circumstances  of  exagge¬ 
ration — with  no  imputation  of  design, 
as  upon  the  part  of  Mr  Smith;  and 
with  no  presumption  that  he  could  dive 
into  the  motives  of  that  individual. 
Under  the  laws  of  Demerara,  as  deri¬ 
ved  from  its  former  Dutch  connexion — 
under  those  of  the  Court-martial,  as  sit¬ 
ting  to  try  a  crime  of  this  nature — un¬ 
der  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  in¬ 
stituted  at  that  time — and  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  most  peculiar  case, 
whether  the  punishment  which  was  so 
apportioned  to  that  crime  or  offence, 
was  proper,  or  expedient,  or  justifiable, 
was  a  question  which,  upon  his  own  re¬ 
sources  of  learning  and  information,  Mr 
Canning  was  not  competent  to  decide. 
But  when  the  question  proposed  to  the 
House  was  to  inculpate  this  Court-mar¬ 
tial  of  murder,  for  that  was  the  effect 
of  the  proposition,  what  he  was  to  ask 
himself,  was,  did  the  Court-martial  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  acting  legally  in 
passing  this  sentence  ?  He  would  not 
inquire  into  the  motives  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed;  theymighthavebeengoodin  his  owm 
opinion  ;  but,  whatever  they  were,  he 
would  say  on  one  hand,  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  the  honours  of  martyrdom ; 
nor  were  his  judges  proved  to  have  had 
that  malus  animtu,  that  they  should  be 
condemned  for  their  sentence.  In  con- 
clnsion,he  would  observe,  that  the  House 
would  best  consult  its  duty  by  taking 
no  farther  cf^izance  of  the  affair,  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  the  discussion  would  answer 
every  purpose  of  public  justice,  as  well 
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as  the  resolution  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman:  and  that  this  de¬ 
termination  of  Parliament  would  never 
be  misinterpreted  to  any  lukewarm  dis¬ 
position,  as  to  affording  to  the  negro 
slaves  the  full  benefit  of  instruction. 
He  then  moved  the  previous  question. 


Mr  Denman,  and  Sir  J.  Yorke,  de-  jority  of  only  47. 


Glared  themselves  prepared  to  support 
the  motion;  and  Mr  Brougham  re¬ 
plied. 

The  question  being  called  for  at  three 
in  the  morning,  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  mustered  the  large  minority 
of  146  against  193,  constituting  a  ma- 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PROCEEDINGS. 


ydfe  for  the  Building  of  Nem  Churches.— Renewal  if  the  Alien  Act.— Proceed¬ 
ings  f  the  Indian  Government  relative  to  Freedom  <f  the  Press.— Motion  for 
Relief  of  Unitarians  in  regard  to  the  Marriage  Ceremony. — Vote  for  the 
Repair  of  Windsor  Castle.— Mr  Hume's  Motion  relative  to  Impressment.— 
Mr  Ahercromhxf  s  Complaint  against  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  breach  if 
PrivUege.— Prorogation  f  Parliament. 


Among  the  Miscellaneous  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  present  year,  we  shall  give 
the  first  place  to  those  which  related 
to  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  nation. 
The  former  vote  of  1,000,000/.  for 
building  churches,  though  it  had  pro¬ 
duced  accommodation  for  150,000 addi¬ 
tional  individuals,  left  still  a  consider¬ 
able  deficiency  in  the  means  of  religious 
worship  and  instruction.  Ministers, 
therefore,  whoshowed  always  a  laudable 
seal  to  promote  this  branchof  the  nation¬ 
al  interests,  proposed  to  take  out  of  the 
little-expected  proceeds  of  the  Austrian 
repayment,  half  a  million  in  addition  to 
the  sum  formerly  voted.  This  propo¬ 
sition,  which  could  have  no  motive  ex¬ 
cept  the  expectation  of  promoting  the 
public  benefit,  and  giving  satisfaction  to 
the  nation,  was  brought  forward  under 
the  pretty  confident  view  of  its  meet¬ 
ing  an  almost  unanimous  assent.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  it  named,  than 


Mr  Hume,  Mr  Hobhouse,  and  some 
other  members,  declared  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  resist  it  in  the  most  determined 
manner ;  so  that  when  it  came  for¬ 
ward  in  the  shape  of  a  separate  pro¬ 
position,  occasion  was  afibrded  to  a  de¬ 
bate  of  ransiderable  magnitude. 

When  the  House,  on  the  9th  April, 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared, 
that  he  was  only  induce  to  trouble 
them  with  any  remarks,  by  the  above 
unexpectedly-announced  opposition. 
At  this  he  owned  himself  much  sur¬ 
prised.  He  could  have  imagined  that 
other  objects  might  have  b^n  repre¬ 
sented  as  more  urmnt,  but  never  that 
the  present  could  be  represented  as 
bad  in  itself.  What,  however,  was  his 
surprise,  when  he  beard  the  proposal 
to  build  churches  denounced  as  blas¬ 
phemous  ! — He  knew  it  was  difficult 
to  assign  the  legal  meaning  to  that 
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word,  nor  was  he  now  going  to  make 
such  an  attempt ;  but  this  certainly 
was  the  first  time  such  a  meaning  had 
been  given  to  it.  It  was  said  that  it 
was  absurd  to  call  upon  the  people  at 
large  to  contribute  to  the  building  of 
these  churches,  because  amongst  them 
dissenters  might  be  found,  whom  it 
would  be  unjust  to  tax  for  such  an  ob¬ 
ject.  If  this  principle  were  carried  to 
Its  test,  it  would' result,  that  they 
could  have  no  established  church  at 
all.  They  voted  every  year  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  education  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics.  A  considerable  number  of  per¬ 
sons  were  still  left  without  the  means 
of  religious  instruction.  He  knew  that 
there  were  many  aged  and  infirm  per¬ 
sons,  who  could  not  attend  divine  wor¬ 
ship,  and  dissenters,  who  ought  to  be 
taken  from  the  account ;  but  from  this 
Report  it  would  be  seen  that  there  were 
179  places,  containing  a  population  of 
5,548,000,  in  which  their  was  no 
church  accommodation  for  more  than 
500,000  persons,  or  about  one  out  of 
seven.  Many  were  in  consequence 
precluded  from  attending  divine  wor¬ 
ship  according  to  the  frame  of  the 
church  of  England.  He  considered 
it  would  be  to  show  a  most  unworthy 
indifference  to  the  interests  of  the 
church,  and  to  those  of  the  people,  if 
assistance  were  withheld.  A  great 
anxiety  for  religious  instruction  had 
been  manifested.  I'he  churches  which 
were  already  completed,  had  been 
crowded,  to  the  great  benefit,  comfort, 
and  consolation  of  those  who  frequented 
them.  To  leave  those  who  were  anxious 
for  religious  instruction  to  seek  it  as 
chance  might  direct  them,  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  to  neglect  their  duty 
as  a  Christian  legislature.  The  sum 
of  1,000,0004  which  had  already  been 
granted  for  building  churches,  had  not 
only  done  all  that  was  expected  from 
it,  but  had  exceeded  the  calculations 
and  hopes  of  the  Commissioners.  They 
had  expected  it  to  furnish  the  means 


of  building  85  churches,  which  would 
accommo£ite  140,000  persons.  But 
the  result  was,  that  95  churches  had 
been  built,orwere  now  building,  which 
would  ofiPer  seats  for  1 55,000  persons. 
The  additional  15,000  had  been  provi¬ 
ded  for  by  private  subscriptions  made 
in  aid  of  the  parliamentary  million. 
He  read  letters  from  Blackburn,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Nottingham,  Bath,  &c., 
which  showed  that  the  new  churches 
were  well  attended,  and  that  the  minis¬ 
ters  were  not  likely  to  preach  to  empty 
walls.  Having  already  granted  one 
million  to  erect  new  churches,  he 
thought  if  the  present  grant  were  refu¬ 
sed  now,  when  they  were  much  richer 
than  before,  and  could  spare  the  sum 
ten  times  better,  it  would  be  most 
extraordinary.  It  mi^ht  be  objected 
that  this  sum  would  still  not  suffice  ; 
but  the  not  being  able  to  do  all  we 
wished,  was  no  reason,  for  doing  no¬ 
thing.  He  did  not  say  that  the  grant 
by  Parliament  of  a  larger  sum  would  be 
a  misapplication  of  the  public  money ; 
but  be  would  notat  present  ask  formore. 

Mr  Hobhouse,  notwithstanding  the 
delicate  ground  on  which  he  stood,  and 
the  charge  of  indifference  to  which  he 
might  subject  himself,  thought  he 
would  best  consult  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  and  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  opposing  the  present  motion. 
He  thought,  if  churches  were  wanting, 
they  might'  be  supplied  out  of  the 
revenues  of  so  opulent  an  establish¬ 
ment  as  that  of  England ;  but  he 
doubted  much  if  such  a  want  existed. 
In  six  out  of  the  eight  parishes  of 
Westminster,  it  was  represented  that 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
persons  were  thus  circumstanced.  He 
had  inquired  into  this.  In  the  parish 
of  St  George,  Hanover  Square,  there 
was  supposed  to  be  55^477  deficiencies. 
This,  by  the  by,  was  assumed  from 
a  reference  to  the  census  of  1821, 
which  included  all  personsliving  there, 
among  whom  were  many  infants  and 
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others,  who  could  in  no  case  attend  a  who  did  not  take  his  family  to  a  place 


public  place  of  worship.  The  church 
of  St  George,  Hanover  Square,  was 
certainly  thronged ;  and  at  St  James’s, 
the  excellent  man  who  there  officiated 
was  so  attended,  that  to  obtain  a  pew 
it  was  necessary  to  engage  it  seven 
years  before  hand.  An  applicant  for 
a  seat  was  promised  to  be  put  on  the 
list,  but  more  could  not  be  looked  for. 
But  in  the  parish  of  St  George  there 
were  three  chapels  of  ease.  The  first 
of  these  at  which  he  inquired  could 
have  furnished  one  hundred  places; 
the  second  was  not  full ;  the  third  was. 
In  St  Ann’s  church,  it  was  stated  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  {of  room  for 
14,000  persons.  There  was  no  chapel 
of  ease  in  that  parish,  which  contain* 
ed  but  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  houses,  but  he  found  there  was 
plenty  of  room  in  the  church.  So  the 
statement  made  of  a  deficiency  to  the 
amount  stated  was  incorrect.  In  the 
next  parish,  the  deficiencies  were 
26,819,  but  then  there  was  a  chapel 
of  ease,  in  which  places  were  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  In  St  Martin  in  the  Fields, 
the  deficiencies  were  reported  28,752, 
but  seats  were  easy  to  be  ^t.  In  St 
Margaret’s  parish,  the  defiaencies  were 
said  to  be  20,889-  The  church  was 
full,  but  in  that  parish  there  were 
three  chapels  of  ease,  where  seats 
might  be  obtained  without  difficulty. 
In  the  parish  of  St  John,  room  was 
wanted  for  14,889  additional  persons. 
'That  church,  however,  was  not  at  all 
fiill,  and  one  of  the  sextons  had  told 
him,  that  when  a  sermon,  which  was 
expected  to  bring  a  crowd,  was  preach¬ 
ed,  there  had  been  room  for  more  than 
lOOpersons.  There  wereinstancesofde- 
ficienciesof  room  in  the  dissenters’ cha¬ 
pels,  but  this  was  no  argumentin  favour 
of  assisting  dissenters  to  build  addition¬ 
al  places  of  worship.  He  did  not  think 
that  ought  to  be  done.  The  attendance 
at  church  had  not  fallen  off,  and  there 
was  scarce  a  tradesman  in  Westminster 


of  worship  on  Sunday,  and  who  would 
not  be  pointed  at  if  he  were  not  to  do 
so.  To  provide  at  the  present  rate, 
for  the  8,000,000  of  deficiencies  stated 
by  the  minister,  would  require  a  sum 
of  twenty  millions.  But  since  he  had 
been  one  of  the  members  for  West¬ 
minster,  in  which  it  was  stated  there 
were  188,000  deficiencies,  he  thought 
his  doors  had  been  open  to  all,  and 
though  all  sorts  of  other  complaints 
had  been  brought  under  his  notice,  his 
constituents  hM  never  called  his  at¬ 
tention  to  this  subject. 

Mr  Peel  admitted  the  candid  and 
becoming  manner  in  which  the  last 
speaker  had  treated  the  subject,  but 
could  not  regard  his  arguments  as 
satisfactory.  If  the  people  showed  an 
indifference  to  religious  instruction, 
this  was  only  an  additional  reason 
why  it  should  be  placed  fiilly  within 
their  reach.  The  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  had  stated  that  no  complaints 
had  been  made  to  him  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  people  of  Westminster  ; 
and  that,  on  inquiry,  several  of  the 
churches  and  chapels  were  full,  but 
that  others  were  not  so.  It  might 
not  be  improper  to  ask  if  those  chapels 
which  were  not  full  were  those  in  which 
free  admission  was  given  to  the  poor. 
The  object  of  the  present  measure, 
was  to  secure  free  admission  to  those 
who  could  not  afford  to  pay.  The 
amount  of  what  was  done  was  not  so 
inadequate  as  had  been  represented. 
Making  allowance  for  infants,  for  the 
infirm,  for  dissenters  by  choice,  and 
other  classes,  it  might  be  considered 
enough  if  provision  were  made  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  population.  On  this  sup¬ 
position  it  would  be  seen  that  a  grant 
of  500,000/.  might  enable  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  much  good.  The  population 
of  Manchester  amounted  to  187,000. 
The  fourth  part  of  them  was  about 
^'6,929.  Now,  as  of  this  number 
22,468  wera  at  present  accommodated. 
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it  followed  that  but  24,461  retniuned 
to  be  provided  for.  At  Birmingham 
the  population  exceeded  100,000  per¬ 
sons.  The  fourth  of  these  was  25,000. 
Of  that  number,  15,000  were  already 
accommodated  with  the  means  of  ol]^ 
taining  religious  instruction,  and  but 
10,000  remained  to  provide  for.  At 
Leeds,  the  population  amounted  to 
84,000.  The  fourth  part  being  about 
20,000,  and  10,000  being  now  accomo¬ 
dated,  it  remained  to  furnish  the  means 
of  religious  instruction  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  established  church  to 
about  10,000  persons  more— diminish¬ 
ing  thus  the  three  millions  of  persons 
wanting  religious  instruction,  it  would 
be  seen  how  important  the  grant  would 
prove  which  it  was  proposed  to  take. 
Mr  Peel  gave  several  other  instances 
of  similar  want,  and  contended  that 
the  half  million  would  at  all  events  do 
more  good  than  could  be  done  by  its 
employment  in  any  other  way. 

Mr  J.  Smith  conceived  that  schools 
would  be  of  more  use  than  churchest 
that  the  latter  could  be  built  by  the 
people  for  themselves,  everywhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  Lancashire  or  some  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  for  supplying  which,  100,000/., 
or  at  most  150,000/.,  would  be  quite 
sufficient. 

Dr  Lushington,  however,  differing 
here  from  those  with  whom  he  usually 
voted,  took  a  most  decidedly  opposite 
view  of  the  subject.  The  old  laws  of 
the  land  compelled  all  classes  of  the 
people  who  professed  the  religion  of 
the  church  to  attend  public  worship. 
How  then,  he  would  ask,  could  they 
leave  the  people  in  their  present  state, 
when  the  poor  had  no  means  of  com¬ 
plying  with  the  law,  and,  what  was  of 
infinitely  more  importance,  when  they 
had  no  means  of  conforming  to  the 
first  duties  of  religion  ?  He  alluded 
with  particular  force  to  the  necessity 
under  which  the  people  were  thus 
placed,  of  resorting  to  the  meetings  of 
dissenters.  It  was  well  known  that 


the  people  ware  assailed  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way,  in  order  to  make  them  se¬ 
cede  from  the  worship  of  the  establish¬ 
ed  church.  There  was  a  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  established,  in  which  the 
missionaries  were  almost  exclusively 
dissenters,  and  these  were  finding 
their  way  into  almost  every  parish  in 
the  kin^om.  There  was  a  report 
from  some  of  the  missionaries  to  whom 
he  had  alluded,  and  it  stated  the  horri¬ 
ble  facts,  that  the  boys  played  against 
each  other  at  foot-ball  on  Sundays, 
were  seen  in  the  fields  with  sticKs, 
went  into  the  river  to  catch  fish  with 
nets,  and  moreover,  the  boys  and  girls 
assembled  together!  He  objected  to 
the  progress  of  such  doctrines  by  such 
means,  and  thought  them  calculated 
to  deteriorate  the  British  charac¬ 
ter,  and  to  be  productive  of  infinite 
misery.  No  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  church  could  avail, 
if  the  people  had  not  the  means  of  at¬ 
tending  its  worship.  He  did  not  think 
this  was  a  state  of  things  which  that 
House,  the  large  majority  of  which 
were  of  the  established  church,  would 
wish  to  see  continued.  At  all  events 
he  would  do  his  utmost  to  change  it. 
He  did  not  approve  the  system  of 
popular  election.  It  was  unbecoming 
the  character  of  a  clergyman  to  be 
canvassing  votes  and  soliciting  favours 
as  the  ground  of  his  elevation  to  an 
office  whose  subsequent  duties  were  of 
so  serious  and  important  a  nature. 
Besides  this,  he  did  not  think  such  a 
mode  of  appointment  calculated  to 
place  the  most  proper  persons  in  such 
situations.  People  were  often  induced 
to  give  their  votes  upon  any  but  the 
true  merits  that  were  required,  and 
many  preferred  those  clergymen  who 
were  inclined  to  send  them  to  the  other 
world  with  the  least  scruple.  He 
thought  the  duty  of  a  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England  was  to  maintain 
those  doctrines  he  had  sworn  to  main¬ 
tain,  and  to  stoop  for  favours  to  no 
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man.  He  denied  that  sufficient  means 
of  public  worship  were  possessed  bf 
the  people  of  Westminster.  He  lived 
in  Westminster,  and  (it  was  a  duty  to 
which  he  cheerfully  submitted)  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  for 
seats  fur  nis  servants. — He  would 
a|;iun  ask  how  the  poor  were  to  obtain 
divine  worship  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  He  knew,  that  within  a  mile 
of  where  they  sat,  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  were 
unable  to  attend  the  church  for  the 
same  reason.  At  the  same  time  he 
thought  the  money  might  be  more 
economically  expended,  and  more  good 
done  with  the  same  amount. 

Mr  Hume  declared  that  he  would 
not  have  spoken  at  all,  had  he  not  been 
roused  by  the  last  speech,  and  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  calling 
upon  the  House  to  go  into  a  crusade 
against  the  dissenters.  Did  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  mean 
to  deny  that  these  missionaries  had 
done  good,  or  that  there  was  any 
thinj^  so  ridiculous  in  their  wishing  to 
abolish  the  games  he  had  describe^  on 
a  Sunday?  He  had  procured  an  account 
of  the  number  of  places  of  religious 
worship,  and  he  found  that  in  1881 
parishes,  there  were  2533  churches, 
and  that  the  dissenting  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  amounted  to  3413,  being  one- 
third  more  than  those  afforded  by  the 
church  establishment.  He  contended 
that  election  to  the  churches  would 
greatly  improve  the  state  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  He  thought  the  revenues  of 
the  church  were  too  great ;  they  were 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  country 
except  Ireland,  and  they  ought  to  be 
revised  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  they 
could  not  bear  the  expense  of  building 
new  churches.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  said  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  rich  and  happy.  He  denied 
it,  and  maintained  that  the  working 
classes  were  all  in  the  most  extreme 
state  of  poverty.  They  had,  therefore. 


no  right  to  take  this  500,000/.  from 
the  pi^ets  of  the  people,  because  it 
was  a  god-send.  The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  said  he  wished  to 
give  the  church  fair  play.  The  church 
could  not  have  &ir  play,  until  they 
put  an  end  to  non-residents  and  plural¬ 
ities.  Its  members  must  have  zeal 
and  activity  to  give  it  fair  play  ;  and 
he  would  say,  that  those  who  did  not 
choose  to  have  duty,  should  have  no 
benefice. 

Dr  Lushington,  in  reply,  disavow¬ 
ed  the  alleged  hostility  against  dissent¬ 
ers. 

Lord  Palmerston  supported  the  vote 
by  adverting  to  the  go^  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  frequenting  places  of  wor¬ 
ship.  In  Scotland,  where  the  lower 
classes  wereinstructed  by  theirpastors, 
everything  was  conducted  with  de¬ 
cency  and  order.  In  Ireland  it  was 
quite  the  reverse.  Everything  was 
vicious  and  lawless,  because  the  minds 
of  children  were  not  impressed  with 
good  examples. 

Mr  Goraon  disapproved  much  of 
Mr  Hume's  speech,  and  declared  he 
had  been  converted  by  that  of  Dr 
Lushington.  He  was  particularly  in¬ 
duced  to  give  his  vote  from  the  great 
exertions  used  by  missionaries  to  gain 
roselytes.  This  was  a  canting  and 
ypocritical  age.— The  canting  did 
not  come  from  ministers  of  the  church 
of  England,  but  from  these  canting, 
dissenting  missionaries. 

Although  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  pressed  the  question  to  a 
division,  it  'was  carried  hy  the  great 
majority  of  89,  (148  to  59*) 

This  did  not  prevent  Mr  Hume  from 
recurring  to  the  subject  on  several 
future  occasions,  and  even  at  one  time 
declaring  this  to  be  a  profligate 
grant ;  such  as  he  declared  must  be  an 
unequal  tax,  not  applied  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  use  of  the  state,  but  only  for  the 
advantage  of  a  few.  He  found  the  sul>- 
sequent  divisions,  however,  still  more 
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unfavourable  than  the  first ;  and  the 
bill  passed  through  the  two  Houses 
without  any  serious  difficulty. 

Ministers  thought  it  expedient  once 
more  to  bring  before  the  House  a  sub¬ 
ject  often  and  warmly  debated — the 
Alien  Bill.  This  being  a  track  so  much 
beaten,  we  shall  only  refer  to  the 
heads,  which  relate  particularly  to  its 
late  and  present  operation. 

Mr  Peel  introduced  it  on  the  2Sd 
March,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
begin  with  giving,  from  the  speech 
of  that  gentleman,  the  following  sketch 
of  its  provisions.  The  Alien  Act,  as 
passed  in  1816,  required  that  a  foreign¬ 
er  arriving  at  a  British  port  should 
state  to  the  officers  of  the  customs,  his 
name,  profession,  and  the  country  from 
which  he  arrived ;  and  a  penalty  at¬ 
tended  the  wilful  neglect  of  these  regii- 
latidns.  Upon  the  propriety  of  this, 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion. 
But  there  were  other  provisions  more 
important  in  their  nature,  and  to  which 
objection  had  been  made.  The  crown, 
by  the  present  act,  was  impowered  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  commanding  the 
alien  to  depart ;  and  in  case  of  his  re¬ 
fusing,  or  wilfully  neglecting  to  do  so, 
he  was  liable  to  a  month’s  imprison¬ 
ment.  For  a  second  offence,  which  of 
course  became  aggravated,  he  washable 
to  twelve  months’  imprisonment ;  that 
is  to  say,  this  was  the  maximum  of 
the  punishment  to  which  he  was  liable. 
If,  however,  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  alien  would 
not  obey  the  proclamation,  he  had 
the  power,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
give  nim  in  charge  to  an  officer,  in 
order  to  his  being  carried  away.  After 
showing  the  precedents  upon  which 
this  measure  had  been  founded,  Mr 
Peel  remarked  on  the  mildness  with 
which  it  was  enforced.  He  would  re¬ 
fer  to  the  returns  before  the  house, 
showingthe  number  of  aliens  sentoutof 
the  country  within  the  last  ten  years, 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  House 


on  the  motion  of  a  noble  lord.  From 
these  it  appeared,  that  in  ten  years 
only  17  persons  had  been  sent  out  of 
the  country  under  this  act.  Of  these, 
1 1  or  12  persons  were  connected  with 
Buonaparte,  and  might  therefore  be 
considered  as  sent  out  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances.  There  were 
therefore  but  five  or  six  others  in  the  ten 
years.  In  the  year  1822,  when  he,  Mr 
Peel,  first  entered  his  present  office, 
there  had  not  been  one ;  and  in  the 
year  1823  there  was  only  one.  That 
person,  too,  was  sent  out  under  very 
extraordinary  circumstances.  (We  be¬ 
lieve  the  right  hon.  secretary  alluded 
to  a  person  sent  out  of  the  country 
for  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Prince 
Esterhazy.)— Another  objection  to 
the  act  was,  that  it  was  liable  to  be 
made  instrumental  to  the  designs  of 
foreign  powers. — ^The  best  answer  to 
this  argument  would  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  not  one  person  had  ever  been 
rendered  an  object  of  this  bill  at  the 
suggestions  of  any  foreign  power.—- 
Not  one  person  has  ever  been  refused 
admission  into  this  country  on  account 
of  political  opinions  in  his  own.  Eng¬ 
land  had  opened  her  ports  to  men  of 
all  countries,  and  had  sustained  her 
high  character  of  affording  asylum  to 
the  persecuted.  The  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  aliens  showed  the  little  severity 
with  which  the  act  pressed  upon  them. 
In  1819,  the  number  had  been  20,000; 
in  1821,  it  had  increased  to  24,000 ;  in 
1822,  to  24,500 ;  in  1823,  to  25,000 ; 
and  in  the  yearl824,  to  no  less  a  num¬ 
ber  than  26,000,  being  an  increase  of  no 
les»  than  1300  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year.  Upon  these  frets,  he  thought  he 
might  fairly  assume  that  the  act  had  not 
deterred  aliens  from  resorting  to  this 
country  through  any  terror  of  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  its  powers.  He  felt  the  force  of 
the  objection,  that  this  measure  pressed 
too  indiscriminately  upon  all  aliens, 
and  would  propose  a  remedy  for  it, 
which  he  flattered  himself  would  meet 
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the  approbation  of  the  House.  He 
propo^  to  exempt  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  act,  dl  who  had  resided 
constantly  in  this  country  for  the  space 
of  seven  years. — He  had  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  exemption  would  apply 
to  DO  less  than  10,000  persons.  Mr 
Peel  pointed  out  the  present  necessity 
of  continuinfi'  this  act,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  individuals  who 
sought  refuge  in  this  country,  in  em- 
sequence  of  having  been  involved  in 
the  political  agitations  of  their  own. 
They  found  in  Britain  a  secure  asylum; 
but  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  make 
this  country  a  theatre  for  carrying  on 
machinations  a^nst  their  own  govern¬ 
ment.  They  had  hitherto  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  so,  by  the  mere 
threat  of  enforcing  this  act. 

Mr  Hobhouse,  after  taunting  Mr 
Peel  on  the  oppwite  opinions  which 
he  had  delivers  in  1816,  declared  his 
own  resolution  to  oppose  this  bill  in 
the  most  determine  manner.  The 
right  honourable  secretary  had  in¬ 
formed  them  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill ;  but  this  was  unneccssaiT>  for 
they  were  known  too  well.  It  was 
not  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  but  the 
bill  itself,  to  which  the  opponents  of 
it  objected.  It  was  a  base  subservien¬ 
cy  to  those  who  had  shown  themselves 
unworthy  of  the  success  they  had  en¬ 
joyed,  and  who  wanted  to  make  us 
accomplices  in  their  villainy.  The 
small  number  of  the  persons  on  whom 
the  bill  had  been  enforced,  showed,  in 
his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary.  As  for  the  hospitality  of  this 
country,  he  had  only  to  refer  t»  the 
fact,  that  the  refuge  which  had  been 
refiised  to  the  Spanish  constitution¬ 
alists  by  one  of  our  colonies,  had  been 
affordea  them  by  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco.  He  thought  little  of  the 
concession  of  the  right  honourable 
«ntleman  with  regai^  to  those  who 
had  resided  here  a  certain  time,  be¬ 
cause  he  objected  to  the  bill  altoge¬ 


ther;  thougli  it  was  worthy  of  remark, 
that  a  similar  clause,  proposed  on  the 
last  occasion  by  his  honourable  and 
learned  fnend  the  member  fur  Knares- 
borough,  had  been  rejected.  The  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  bill  in  181S  was,  that 
Buonaparte  was  not  fully  established 
in  power ;  in  1814,  it  was,  that  the 
Bourbons  were  not  settled  on  the 
throne;  in  1816,  they  were  told  by 
the  right  honourable  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  that  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  devil  was  not  yet  laid ;  and  in 
1818,  a  different  excuse  from  all  the 
others  was  found.  In  1820,  the  late 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  told  them 
the  bill  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  enemies  of  our  own  country.  But 
Mr  Peel  made  none  of  these  reason¬ 
able  grounds  for  their  agreeing  to  this 
bill.  He  told  them,  that  without  it 
foreigners  might  plot  in  this  country 
gainst  their  own  governments  abroad. 
That  was  his  (Mr  Hobhouse's)  reason 
for  objecting  to  the  bill,  for  he  thought 
that  this  country  had  been  too  long  the 
accomplice  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  It 
appeal  to  him,  that  there  was  an 
attempt  to  establish  one  system  of  po¬ 
lice  throughout  Europe,  of  which  it 
was  endeavoured  to  make  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  one  of 
the  police  runners.  If,  indeed,  Eng¬ 
land  were  to  m  on  in  this  way,  it 
would  not  be  ner  allies,  but  herself 
that  would  suffer;  for  no  state  ever 
began  by  compromising  its  honour, 
without  ending  by  sacrificing  its  in¬ 
terests.  The  opportunity  was  now 
arrived  for  abstracting  our  neck  from 
the  yoke,  and  why  should  it  be  ne¬ 
glected  ?  Whilst  the  language  of  li¬ 
berty  was  yet  spoken  in  that  House, 
where  he  hopra  it  would  often  be 
heard  from  more  powerful  lips  than 
his  own,  could  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  be  afraid  that  the  allies 
would  upbraid  him  for  giving  up  the 
Alien  Bill  ?  Did  he  think  they  would 
dare  to  remonstrate  ?  This  great  go- 
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vernment  ought,  as  had  been  said  of 
CsDsar's  wife,  to  be  above  suspicion. 
But  this  bill  tainted  both  our  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  policy:  the  first,  as 
being  hostile  to  those  wcient  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  coustituti^,  that  no  man 
should  be  subject  to  the 'arbitrary  will 
of  any  minister  assuming  responsibi¬ 
lity  ;  and  the  second,  as  abetting  the 
policy  of  the  allies,  that  there  should 
be  no  resting-place  .for  the  soul  of  a 
free  man.  Mr  Hobhouse  finally  mo¬ 
ved  an  amendment,  declaring,  “  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that 
the  alien  bill  is  a  disgrace  to  the  sta¬ 
tute-book,  and  that  to  renew  it  for 
any  period  whatever,  however  limited, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  character  of 
Englishmen  abroad,  and  destructive 
of  the  principles  of  their  constitution 
at  home." 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  soon  follow¬ 
ed  on  the  same  side,  apologizing,  from 
the  state  of  his  health,  for  introducing 
his  speech  at  so  early  a  period.  Mr 
Peel  had  made  great  use  of  a  figure  of 
speech,  called  by  the  ancients  eupho- 
nismus;  in  other  words,  calling  bad 
things  by  ^ood  names.  He  alluded 
to  the  way  in  which  he  had  described 
absolute  power;  and  that,  in  reality, 
was  the  question  now,  for  this  bill  was 
a  bill  to  confer  absolute  power,  the 
nature  of  which  was  not  altered  by  its 
being  well  or  ill  used.  It  was,  indeed, 
tedious  for  biin  and  his  friends  to 
maintain  a  ten  years'  opposition  to 
this  measure,  but  he  should  be  con¬ 
soled  for  all  his  public  labours,  by 
having  at  length  succeeded  in  with¬ 
drawing  10,000  men  out  of  26,000 
out  of  uie  reach  of  absolute  authority. 
There  were  no  precedents  for  this 
measure,  which  might  not  be  equally 
adduced  in  favour  of  general  warrants, 
ship-money,  and  the  most  arbitrary  of 
the  former  proceeding  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government.  Whatever  obso¬ 
lete,  superannuated  prerogative  there 
might  nave  been  discovered  in  the 
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mouldering  annals  of  time  mne  by,  for 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  snip-money, 
some  lawyers  were  sure  to  be  fouii^ 
ready  to  obtain,  the  favour  of  their 
employers,  by  finding  precedents,  it 
was  clear  that  it  had  slumbered  for 
200  years,  and  would  have  slumbered 
for  ever  but  for  the  introduction  of  an 
alien  bill.  They  were  told,  that  for 
nine  years  there  had  been  ho  abuse  of 
the  power  granted  b^  an  alien  bill. 
It  was  admitted  that  it  was  an  odious 
power ;  and  the  tendency  of  such  an 
arjimmcnt  therefore  was,  to  lead  a  Bri- 
tisli  House  of  Commons  to  endure  the 
existence  of  arbitrary  power,  provided 
it  had  existed  for  some  time  without 
being  abused.  No  one  ever  doubted 
that  arbitraiy  power  was  a  very  con¬ 
venient  thing;  but  the  tendency  of 
making  a  display  of  its  conveniences, 
iras  to  lessen  their  horror  at  arbitrary 
power.  In  one  case  they  Avere  shown 
its  exercise  was  convenient ;  in  an¬ 
other,  that  it  was  moderately  used- 
till  at  last  they  would  be  brought  to 
think  arbitrary  power  was  not  so  bad 
as  it  was  described.  'They  ought  to 
object  to  this  bill,  nut  because  men 
had  or  had  not  been  expelled  under 
it,  but  simplv  because  men  might  be 
expelled  under  it.  He  had  heard  an 
expression  of  satisfaction  uttered,  in 
consequence  of  their  good  fortune  in 
not  having  experience  any  abuse  of 
this  power.  No  nation  ever  yet  tole¬ 
rated  absolute  power  because  it  was 
not  ill  used,  without  having  their  mis¬ 
take  corrected  by  the  severe  exercise 
of  it,  as  Domitian  succeeded  Trajan, 
and  despotic  princes  always  followed 
mild  ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Wynn  con¬ 
tended,  that  this  country  ought  not 
to  allow  plots  to  be  carried  on  in  it 
against  foreign  governments.  I'he 
failure  of  hospitality  alluded  to  by 
Mr  Hobhouse  referred,  us  he  suppo¬ 
sed,  to  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  where 
it  was  impossible,  with  safety,  to  open 
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the  gktes  to  a  great  multitude,  or  al-  was  necessary  to  give  a  certain  de- 


low  them  to  remain  longer  than  was 
■eoessary.— Mr  William  Lamb  took  a 
still  stronger  part.  He  begged  to  say 
to  the  honourable  member  for  West¬ 
minster,  that  if  we  were  not  pre})ared 
for  war,  we  were  not  prepared  to 
abuse,  as  he  had  done,  the  holy  al¬ 
liance.  Lamenting  as  much  as  he 
could  do  the  present  state  of  the  civil 
and  political  liberties  of  the  different 
states  of  Europe,  he  begged  to  ask,  in 
candour,  whether  it  was  the  inability 
or  wickedness  of  ministers  that  was  to 
blame  in  the  case  of  Spain ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  not  rather  the  violence  and 
impracticability  of  the  measures  of  the 
liberal  party  iii  that  country  ?  I'o  at¬ 
tempt  the  relief  of  the  country  without 
a  chance  of  success,  was  to  retard  its 
reformation  and  injure  it.  He  objected 
to  the  great  latitude  assumed  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Westminster 
in  his  lan^age,  when  he  spoke  upon 
these  subjects.  He  could  see  no  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  instance,  to  be  gained 
from  the  use  of  the  word  “  tyrants 
that  word  served  no  purpose  that  he 
knew  of  in  that  House — there  was  no 
courage  in  it.  The  effect  of  such  lan¬ 
guage  was  to  produce  personal  irrita¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  pos¬ 
sessed  great  power.  Finding  them¬ 
selves  less  well  used  than  they  de¬ 
served,  they  would  begin  to  care  less 
to  deserve  good  usage.  Such  lan¬ 
guage  used  ill  that  House  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  exciting  the  subjects  of  differ¬ 
ent  states  to  insurrection ;  and  he 
thought  tlie  honourable  gentleman 
would  do  well,  before  he  created  such 
excitements,  to  consider  what  assist¬ 
ance  he  could  offer.  He  would  do 
well  to  consider  whether  he  could 

?pve  more  than  a  dinner  or  two,  a  vio- 
ent  speech,  and  a  subscription  of  five 
or  six  thousand  pounds.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  bill,  he  repeated  what  he 
had  on  a  former  occasion  said,  viz. 
that  in  the  matter  of  foreign  policy  it 


gree  of  credit  and  confidence  to  the 
government  who  possessed  superior 
means  of  knowledge  with  reference  to 
the  foreign  reUtions  of  the  country. 
It  was  iinposslhle  to  deny,  that  there 
was  a  disposition  in  individuals  of  this 
country  to  intermix  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  states.  It  proceeded,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  from  the  noblest  feelings ;  per¬ 
haps  they  were  natural,  and  perhaps 
praise-worthy,  but  not  the  less  dan¬ 
gerous  nor  the  less  emharrassing  to 
government. 

This  speech  made  a  certain  stir  in 
the  House,  and  called  forth  indiraant 
replies  from  Lord  William  Russell  and 
Mr  C.  Hutchinson.  The  former  de¬ 
nied  that  British  speeches  and  din¬ 
ners  had  had  any  influence  in  exciting 
the  movements  made  on  the  continent 
in  favour  of  liberty;  and  the  latter 
was  surprised  that  an  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  who  was  a  county  member, 
and  who,  he  supposed,  called  himself 
an  independent  one,  should  have  the 
hardihoood  to  read  a  lecture  to  gentle¬ 
men  in  that  House,  because  for  years 
past  they  had  used  such  language  as 
they  could  command  against  that  al¬ 
liance,  called  holy,  which  deserved  to 
he  execrated  and  reprobated  for  its 
most  ini(^uitous  and  atrocious  conspi¬ 
racy  against  the  rights  of  mankind. 

Mr  Warre  and  Lord  Althorp  spoke 
on  the  same  side,  and  Mr  Peel  made 
a  brief  use  of  his  liberty  of  reply ;  af¬ 
ter  which  the  House  decided  the 
question,  by  two  divisions,  in  favour 
of  tlie  bill,  of  181  against  70,  and  of 
131  against  78.  The  House  was  now, 
according  to  its  forms,  to  proceed  to 
the  first  reading,  when  Mr  Hume,  at 
this  unexpected  stage,  started  up,  and 
strenuously  opposed  the  bill,  particu¬ 
larly  calling  upon  Mr  Canning  to 
state  the  grounds  on  which  he  gave 
his  support  to  the  measure.  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  disclaimed  any  intention  of  ha¬ 
ving  spoken,  but  observed,  that  the 
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hononnble  gentlemao  had  auch  a 
**  winning  way"  that  he  could  not 
refttun  from  a  few  words.  The  tenor 
of  his  speech  was  merely,  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  measure  necessary  under 
present  circumstances,  but  hoped  that 
necessity  would  only  be  temporary. 
In  a  subse(|uent  debate,  Mr  Canning 
expressed  his  hope  that  it  would  not 
amin  reijuire  to  be  renewed.  Mr 
Hume  still  pressed  a  division,  when 
the  motion  was  again  carried  by  a  si¬ 
milar  majority  of  129  to  69. 

Notwithstanding  these  majorities, 
when  the  third  reading  took  place  on 
the  ISth  April,  a  debate  of  some  length 
ensued,  in  which  Lord  Normanby, 
Colonel  Palmer,  and  Mr  Denman 
strongly  impugned  the  measure.  No 
minister,  or  member,  took  the  trouble 
of  stepping  forward  in  its  defence ; 
and  it  was  finally  passed  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  111  to  47. 

A  considerable  interest  had  been 
excited  in  the  public  by  proceedings 
connected  with  the  Indian  press.  The 
first  adventurers  into  that  region,  sole¬ 
ly  intent  on  the  means  of  amassing 
enormous  wealth,  had  little  appetite 
for  any  literary  or  intellectual  gra¬ 
tifications.  As,  however,  emigrants 
multiplied,  and  their  stay  in  India 
assumed  more  of  a  permanent  charac¬ 
ter,  the  example  of  some  illustrious 
individuals  kindled  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
not  surpassed  at  home,  and  scarcely 
equalled,  unless  among  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  intellectual  circles.  The  human 
mind,  once  roused  to  exertion,  soon 
bestirs  itself  in  every  direction.  F rom 
philological  and  historical  research, 
our  countrymen  sought  to  proceed 
to  political  inquiry,  particularly  into 
the  constitution  and  administration 
of  that  singular  and  anomalous  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  they  were  governed. 
A  free  press,  however,  in  a  society 
composed  on  one  side  of  a  mere  army, 
and  on  the  other  of  a  people  subject¬ 
ed  to  immemorial  despotism,  and  into 
whose  minds  such  an  idea  never  en¬ 


tered,  was  certainly  a  very  critical 
measure.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
however,  attempted  It.  He  proclaim¬ 
ed  the  foeedom  of  publication  with¬ 
out  previous  censorship,  accompanied, 
however,  with  a  series  of  warnings 
as  to  the  limits  within  which  this 

Eirmission  was  to  be  exercised.  Mr 
uckinghani,  a  bold  and  clever  adven¬ 
turer,  immediately  availed  himself  of 
this  permission,  and  began  a  journal, 
which  so  addressed  itself  to  the  newly 
awakened  curiosity  of  the  Indiap  pub¬ 
lic,  that  in  a  short  time  it  yielued  a 
revenue  of  8OOOL  a-year.  As  it  was 
always  found  to  be  the  more  accept¬ 
able  and  profitable,  in  proportion  as 
the  strictures  upon  the  mighty  of  the 
land  were  more  decided  and  piquatu, 
the  paper,  in  spite  of  repeat^  warn¬ 
ings  from  the  government-house,  as¬ 
sumed  always  a  character  more  and 
more  offensive  to  the  ruling  powers. 
This  state  of  things  came  to  a  cri¬ 
sis,  when  the  marquis  left  India,  and 
the  administration  devolved  upon  Mr 
Adam,  in  the  interval  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  a  new  governor-general. 
Mr  Buckingham,  having  then  com¬ 
mitted  an  offence  suppos^  to  exceed 
the  atrocity  of  his  former  misdeeds, 
was  banished  from  India,  on  the 
ground  of  an  old  law,  which  empow¬ 
ered  the  government  to  take  this  step. 
Mr  Arnott,  in  whose  hands  he  left  the 
journal,  and  who  conducted  it  in  the 
same  spirit,  soon  experienced  a  simi¬ 
lar  treatment ;  and  the  whole  concern 
was  entirely  broken  up. 

Wc  have  no  doubt  that  a  free  press 
would  be  useful  in  India,  as  every¬ 
where  else,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  require  to  be  exercised  with 
a  peculiar  temperance  and  discretion  ; 
and  if  this  was  not  voluntarily  -ob¬ 
served  by  the.  writer,  it  might  be  re¬ 
quisite  to  make  him  amenable  to  Very 
strict  laws.  Still  there  can  be  no 
freedom  of  the  press  whatever,  if  the 
offending  journalist  (s  subject  to  any 
punishment  other  than  legal.  Let 
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thp  law  be  as  strict  and  as  prompt  as 
may  be,  but  let  it  be  the  only  instru¬ 
ment  of  chastisement  and  repression. 
The  infliction,  by  the  revival  of  an 
obsolete  law,  of  banishment  and  ruin 
upon  the  party  offending,  without 
form  of  trial,  certainly  appears  an 
oppressive  measure,  and  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  the  British  consti¬ 
tution. 

The  subject  was  at  present  brought 
before  Parliament,  only  in  the  shape 
of  a  petition  from  the  suffering  indi¬ 
vidual,  presented  and  enforced  by  Mr 
Lambton.  It  stated,  that  in  181.S 
Mr  Buckingham  left  England  upon  a 
commercial  voyage.  Having  proceed¬ 
ed  to  £g)rpt,  he  made  his  way  on  to 
Bombay,  where  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  because  he  had  no 
licence  from  the  Blast  India  Company 
in  his  {lossession.  Having  obtained 
a  licence,  he  returned  to  India  in 
1816.  In  1818  he  was  required  to 
join  in  an  expedition  devoted  to  the 
purooses  of  the  slave-trade,  which  he 
declared  was  repugnant  to  his  feel¬ 
ings.  At  this  period  it  was  that  he 
set  up  the  Calcutla  Journal,  which  he 
did  by  purchasing  the  stock  of  two 
other  papers,  at  an  expense  of  3000/. 
This  paper  he  conducted  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  English  in  In¬ 
dia,  that  in  a  short  time  the  property 
of  it  was  worth  40,000/,  and  it  pro¬ 
duced  him  the  yearly  income  of  8000/. 
The  paper  had  been  recognized  by 
various  acts  of  the  government  of  In¬ 
dia,  one  of  which  was  the  payment  of 
considerable  sums  on  the  score  of  post¬ 
age  for  the  circulation  of  it  through¬ 
out  India.  At  the  period  of  its  esta¬ 
blishment  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  censorship  on  the  press  of  India,  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  having  abolished 
the  aoiisting  restrictions.  The  speech 
of  that  nobleman,  in  answer  to  an  ad¬ 
dress  presented  to  him  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  contained  an  eulo^ium  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  with  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  hope  that  the  blessings  of 


its  establishment  in  India  would  be 
known  and  felt  to  the  farthest  bounds 
of  the  British  empire  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  There  was  one  thing,  the 
honourable  member  observed,  which 
might  be  stated  in  favour  of  Mr  Buck¬ 
ingham  ;  this  was,  that  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  being  editor  of 
the  Calcuitif  Journal,  he  was  convict¬ 
ed  of  no  libel,  public  or  private.  A 
great  change  in  the  state  of  the  press 
took  place  upon  the  departure  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceed^  by  Mr  Adams,  formerly  one 
of  the  censors  of  the  press,  and  who 
performed  the  functions  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  until  the  arrival  of  his 
successor  from  England.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  this  gentleman  had  been 
to  reverse  all  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  had  done  with  reference  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  press,  and  to 
revive  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
Mr  Buckingham,  which  had  been 
quashed  the  year  before,  and  which 
was  considers  by  Sir  F.  M'Naugh- 
ten  as  so  cruel  and  oppressive  that  he 
had  refused  to  try  it.  The  licence  of 
Mr  Buckingham  was  annulled,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  quit  India  within  two 
months.  Nothing  could  be  more  des¬ 
potic  than  this  treatment.  The  rea¬ 
son  assigned  for  it,  was  some  severe 
remarks  made  by  Mr  Buckingham 
upon  the  appointment  of  a  Dr  Bryce, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  to  supply  the 
government  with  paper,  pens,  ink,  and 
various  articles  of  stationery.  The 
appointment  appeared  to  Mr  Buck¬ 
ingham  as  incompatible  with  the  holy 
calling  of  the  inmvidual ;  and  it  was 
remai^able  that  it  had  since  been  an¬ 
nulled  as  such  by  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  severe  animadversions  cast 
upon  Dr  Bryce  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Scotland  for  having  accept¬ 
ed  the  situation.  Yet  it  was  for 
censuring  this  appointment  that  Mr 
Buckingham  had  been  ruined.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  Mr 
Adams  would  have  been  satiated  with 
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the  ruin  of  Mr  Buckingham ;  but  it 
was  not  so — ^be  pursued  his  hostility 
to  the  last  remnant  of  his  property. 
Upon  quitting  the  country,  Mr  Buck- 
ingbam  had  made  orer  his  paper  to 
an  indiridual  born  there,  and  who, 
therefore,  was  not  required  to  hare  a 
licence  to  remain.  To  meet  this  dif¬ 
ficulty,  Mr  Adams  made  a  sweeping 
regulation  that  all  should  hare  li¬ 
cences.  By  one  stroke  of  the  pen  he 
had  reversM  all  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  had  established,  and  consi¬ 
dered  requisite  to  the  welfare  of  In¬ 
dia.  His  success  in  this  respect  was 
followed  up  by  another  arbitrary  act ; 
for  he  actually  prohibited  all  English 
subjects  from  circulating,  rending,  or 
even  giring  away  any  unauthorized 
publication.  Lord  Amherst  ha4  also 
suppressed  a  work  undertaken  by  Co¬ 
lonel  Leycester  Stanhope,  merely  to 
record  the  opinion  of  the  Judges.  Mr 
Lambton  contended,  that  the  whole 
of  this  conduct  was  marked  by  wan¬ 
ton  and  aggrarated  despotism ;  and 
that,  if  it  were  passed  over  in  silence, 
it  would  be  absurd  hereafter  to  talk  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  Indian  go¬ 
vernment.  He  appealed  to  the  House 
only  on  the  hardship  of  these  indivi¬ 
dual  cases,  and  not  on  the  general  po¬ 
licy  or  impolicy  of  a  free  press  in  In¬ 
dia  ;  a  question  which  he  meant  to 
bring  before  the  House  in  the  course 
of  next  session. 

Mr  Wynn  would  imitate  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  last  speaker,  in  not  touch¬ 
ing  on  the  general  question.  When¬ 
ever  it  came  before  the  House,  he 
should  be  ready  to  meet  it,  and  main¬ 
tain  that  the  very  principles  which 
made  a  free  press  the  safeguard  of  li¬ 
berty  in  England,  proved  it  to  hare  a 
contrary  tendency  in  India.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  question  was  before  the  courts 
of  law,  Mr  Buckingham  having  com¬ 
menced  a  suit  against  Mr  Adams; 
and  it  would  be  prejudging  it  for  the 
House  to  enter  into  any  discussion. 


It  was  a  mistake  to  represent  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  Mr  B.  as  having  com¬ 
menced  upon  the  departure  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  as  Mr  B.  had 
been  previously  five  times  warned  of 
the  danger  of  his  course. 

Mr  Hume,  on  the 'other  hand,  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  Governor-General 
had  no  right  to  remove  an  individual 
but  on  grounds  which  he  could  well 
justify,  and  he  felt  it  right  to  say  that 
Mr  Adams’  conduct  towards  Mr  Buck¬ 
ingham  appeared  to  him  to  be  marked 
by  premeditated  malice.  Through  Mr 
Adams,  that  gentleman  had  been  ruin¬ 
ed.  He  wished  to  know  if  the  go¬ 
vernment  were  to  act  on  one  principle 
bp^  one  paper,  and  on  a  different  prin¬ 
ciple  towi^s  another.  One  paper  had 
bran  encouraged  to  malign  Mr  Buck¬ 
ingham  in  the  most  outrageous  man¬ 
ner,  and  when  that  gentleman  defend¬ 
ed  himself  he  was  sent  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  like  a  felon.  He  would  challenge 
any  individual  to  go  over  the  files  of 
Mr  Buckingham’s  paper  for  the  four 
pears  during  which  he  had  conducted 
It,  and  defy  him  to  prove  that  it  con¬ 
tained  one-hundredtn  part  of  the  scur¬ 
rility  to  be  found  in  JoAn  J3w//— the 
Indian  JoAn  Bull,  he  meant.  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  its  credit,  had  disclaimed  any 
connexion  with  the  JoAn  Bull  in  this 
country;  but  the  Indian  JoAn  Bull 
had  been  set  up,  as  he  believed,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Government  aha  Mr 
Adams,  for  the  piupose  of  writing  Mr 
Buckingham  down.  Mr  Buckingham 
had  claimed  no  exemption.  He  had 
only  claimed  to  be  treated  as  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  and  to  be  put  on  his  trial  for 
any  offence  charged  against  him.  He 
had  been  put  on  his  trial  and  acquit¬ 
ted.  He  then  brought  an  action  against 
the  editor  of  the  JoAn  Bull,  but  was 
prevented  from  following  it  up  by  his 
removal  from  India. 

Mr  Astell,  Sir  C.  Forbes,  and  Sir 
F.  Burdett,  followed  on  the  same  side. 

Mr  Canning  undertook  formally  te 
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meet  the  proposition  of  Mr  Lambton. 
He  ststea  tne  same  reasons  as  Mr 
Wynn  for  not  entering  into  the  general 
question.  There  might  be  afterwards 
room  for  considering  how  far  the  law 
might  be  modified;  but  at  present,  the 
gorernors  of  India  were  bound  to  rule 
according  to  that  law.  If  it  was  faulty, 
the  party  to  blame  consisted,  not  of  the 
individuals  now  in  the  administration 
of  India, — not  the  East  India  Comp¬ 
any, — not  the  executive  govemment,-- 
but  the  legislature  who  had  framed 
that  law,  which  they  deemed  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  government  of  that 
great,  anomalous,  and  astonishing  em¬ 
pire.  Here  was  a  case  in  which  the 
Governor-General  was  complained  of, 
because  he  had  acted  on  a  law  granted, 
not  in  his  own  behalf,  but  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  India,  which  prescribed  the 
punishment  of  sending  from  India  per¬ 
sons  guilty  of  such  offences  as  had  been 
imputed  to  the  present  petitioner.  An 
individual  complaining  of  the  abuse  of 
the  power  in  question  was  enabled  to 
seek  redress,  not  before  an  Indian,  but 
before  an  English  tribunal,  and  the 
first  steps  towards  obtaining  such  re¬ 
dress  had,  in  the  present  case,  been 
taken  by  Mr  Buckingham.  Such  be¬ 
ing  the  foct,  he  would  ask  with  what 
propriety  that  House  could  interfere 
at  present,  anp  more  than  they  could 
between  individual  and  individual  who 
might  have  a  cause  pending  before  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  this  country, 
because  a  strong  prime  Jade  case  was 
made  out  by  one  of  them.  Till  the 
proceedings  which  had  commenced 
should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the 
House  could  not,  with  propriety,  inter¬ 
fere.  These  terminated,  the  subject 
would  be  open  for  consideration,  and 
he  would  be  ready  to  give  it  his  best 
attention.  He  had  certainly  manifest¬ 
ed  much  surprise  when  Lord  Amherst 
was  mentioned  as  he  had  been  on  this 
occasion.  When  he  heard  him  descri- 
licd  to  have  become  a  tyrant  since  he 


went  to  India,  he  was  astonished.  From 
what  he  knew  of  that  noble  lord,  he 
should  as  soon  hare  expected  that 
through  being  removed  to  India,  he 
had  b^me  a  tyger.— He  was  surpri¬ 
sed  at  what  he  had  heard,  and  certain¬ 
ly  looked  at  the  statement  with  the 
greatest  incredulity,  but  still  open  to 
conviction,  as  he  held  it  to  be  his  duty, 
in  the  case  of  a  friend  as  in  the  case  of 
an  indifferent  person — in  the  case  of  the 
highest  as  in  that  of  the  most  obscure 
individual.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a 
mistake  prevailed  as  to  what  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Lord  Hastings  had  been.  It  was 
supposed  that  all  the  guards  of  the 
press  had  been  thrown  down  by  that 
nobleman — that  he  had  permitted,  nay, 
that  he  had  almost  offered  prizes  to  en¬ 
courage  free  discussion  in  India  on  all 
the  most  delicate  and  dangerous  sub¬ 
jects  that  could  be  brought  into  de¬ 
bate.  Lord  Hastings  had  done  no 
such  thing.  He  had  withdrawn  one 
set  of  guards,  but  for  these  he  had 
substituted  another.  These  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  First,  “  Editors  of  newspapers 
were  prohibited  from  publishing  any¬ 
thing  under  the  heads  of  animadver¬ 
sions  on  the  proceeding  of  the  Hon. 
Court  of  Directors,  or  ofany  other  pub¬ 
lic  body  connected  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India — disquisitions  on  the 
political  or  local  administration,  or  of- 
fensiveremarks  on  the  conduct  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council — the  judges  of  the 
supreme  courts,  or  the  Right  Rev.  Bish¬ 
op  of  Calcutta. — Secondly,  they  were 
prohibited  from  publishing  anything 
calculated  to  create  alarm  or  suspicion 
among  the  natives,  that  ^vernment 
had  it  in  contemplation  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  their  religion.— 
Thirdly,  they  were  restrained  from  re¬ 
printing  from  English  newspapers, 
articles  that  came  under  any  of  the 
above  heads;  and,  fourthly,  they  were 
prohibited  from  giving  publicity  to 
private  scandal  or  remarks  on  indivi¬ 
duals  tending  to  create  disscusioiii  in 
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society.**  These  were  the  regulations 
of  Lord  Hastings.  He  was  not  defend¬ 
ing  or  inculpating  them,  but  they  were 
not  exactly  what  they  might  suppose 
who  represented  that  noble  lord  to  hare 
made  tne  press  “free  as  air,*' and  to  have 
encouraged  free  and  uncontrolled  de¬ 
bate  throughout  India. — When  it  was 
argued  that  a  free  press  might  do  good 
in  India,  he  should  certainly  be  incli¬ 
ned  to  say,  “  give  me  a  free  press  regu¬ 
lated  by  Lord  Hastings,  and  there  can 
be  nothing  to  fear  from  its  excessive 
licence.*'  Great  as  his  attachment 
might  be  to  liberal  principles,  when 
he  saw  two  such  men  as  Lora  Wellesley 
and  Lord  Hastings  concur  in  thinking 
some  control  over  the  press  in  India 
necessary,  differing  only  in  degree,  he 
did  not  say  that  they  must  necessarily 
be  right,  but  this  he  would  say,  that 
the  wisest  among  them  might  well 
pause  before  he  pronounced  an  un¬ 
qualified  condemnation  on  that  which 
they  had  approved.  When  the  case 
which  he  considered  to  be  pending 
between  Mr  Buckingham  and  Mr 
Adams  should  be  decided,  (when  that 
would  be,  he  could  not  say,)  he  would 
admit  the  utmost  attention  ought  to 
be  given  to  some  of  the  subjects  which 
had  now  been  touched  upon.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  consent  to  discuss  it 
on  abstract  principles,  and  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  happy  and  enlightened 
state  of  society  in  this  country,  but 
practically,  and  with  reference  to  a 
state  of  society,  not  only  different,  but 
opposite,  where  the  untrained  manners 
of  the  natives  had  only  given  way  to 
the  restraints  of  a  succession  of  conouer- 
ors.  With  Mr  Adams  he  had  no 
acquaintance,  but  it  would  be  injustice 
not  to  say,  that  he  was  a  man  woo  had 
raised  himself  by  the  most  undoubted 
merit,  acknowledged  not  only  by  one 
favouring  superior,  but  by  a  succession 
of  distinguished  individuals  who  had 
witnessed  his  exertions.  He  himself 
could  truly  say,  that  in  situations  of 


singular  difficulty,  Mr.  Adams  had  in 
a  great  degree  distin^shed  himself 
by  the  manliness  and  integrity  of  his 
conduct,  which  impressed  upon  him  a 
belief  t^t  the  leading  determination 
of  his  mind  was  to  a^  with  honesty 
and  uprightness,  cost  what  it  might. 
He  might  nevertheless  have  overstep¬ 
ped  his  duty — he  might  have  been 
guilty  of  violence  and  oppression.  .If 
this  were  so,  the  case  was  in  course  of 
being  brought  to  trial  before  that  tri¬ 
bunal  which  Parliament  had  appoint¬ 
ed  to  take  cognizance  of  such  misdeeds ; 
and  if  he  were  guilty,  God  forbid  that 
he  should  not  be  punished ;  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  most  improper  for 
that  House  to  step  in  and  prejud]^  the 
question  to  be  tried  in  another  place. 

Mr  Denman  observed,  that  the 
^ntlemen  opposite  laboured  under  a 
false  impression,  in  imagining  that  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  law  were  going  on.  Mr 
Buckingham  hadindeedenteredinto  re¬ 
cognizances  at  Calcutta,  and  had  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  subject,  but  Mr  Denman 
for  one  had  advis^  him  not  to  go  on,  as 
the  remedy  held  out  appeared  to  him  to 
be  merely  nominal.  MrBuckingham  bad 
given  up  the  ideaand  would  never  other¬ 
wise  have  presented  the  petition  to  the 
House. 

The  debate  issued  merely  in  the  order 
being  given,  that  the  petition  should 
be  printed. 

Considerable  complaints  had  been 
made  by  the  sect  of  Christians  termed 
Unitarians,  that  they  could  not,  con¬ 
sistently  with  their  conscience,  coniply 
with  toe  marriage-ceremony  of  the 
church  of  England,  the  forms  of  which 
involved  the  important  doctrine  ou 
which  they  differed  from  that  church ; 
yet  their  marriages  could  not  other¬ 
wise  be  valid. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  on  the 
2d  April,  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  a  bill  with  a  view  to  their  relief. 
He  considered  the  legislature  to  have 
two  duties  to  perform :  one  a  civil. 
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and  the  other  of  a  civil  and  religious 
nature.  The  first  was  to  provide 
efl^ual  checks  to  prevent  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  clandestine  marriages ;  the 
second,  to  take  care  that  a  contra^  in¬ 
volving  such  important  consequences 
to  society,  should  be  entered  into  with 
a  degree  of  solemnity  and  publicity 
calculated  to  make  it  most  binding  and 
lasting  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He 
should  be  the  last  man  to  propose  any¬ 
thing  tending  to  shake  the  security  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  one  case,  or  the  solidity  of 
the  engagement  contracted  in  the  other. 
But  when  the  legislature  had  done 
what  was  requisite  to  secure  these  two 
points,  it  had  done  all  that  public  duty 
required,  aud  it  became  incumbent  up¬ 
on  it  to  give  all  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  every  facility  of  contracting 
marriage,  with  as  little  hinderance  as 
possible  from  scruples  of  conscience. 
The  proposition  which  he  had  to  sub¬ 
mit,  was  one  for  allowing  the  Uni¬ 
tarians  to  be  married,  under  certain 
restrictions,  in  their  own  chapels,  ha¬ 
ving  previously  given  publicity  to  their 
intention  by  Imnns,  and  the  payment 
of  fees,  in  the  parish  church.  He  had 
confined  the  relief  to  this  class  of  dis¬ 
senters  in  order  to  admit  as  little 
laxity  as  possible,  and  because  they 
alone  objected  on  the  grounds  of  scruples 
of  conscience. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  be¬ 
lieved  the  scruples  entertained  bv  Uni¬ 
tarians  to  be  founded  on  religious 
principle,  and  consequently  to  he  en¬ 
titled  to  relief.  Now  relief  could  only 
be  given  in  two  ways :  either  by  allow¬ 
ing  Unitarians  to  marry  in  their  own 
places,  or  to  alter  the  liturgy'  so  as  to 
remove  their  objections.  To  the  last 
he  had  objected,  and  still  objected, 
deprecating  any  alteration  of  the  li¬ 
turgy  for  such  a  purpose.  Besides, 
would  it  become  the  church  of  England 
to  put  aside  the  docti'ine  of  the  Trinity’, 
that  doctrine  on  which  it  was  founded, 
to  enable  the  Unitarians  to  use  its  ser¬ 


vices,  so  mutilated  and  unhallowed,  for 
the  purpose,  and  to  make  that  church  it¬ 
self  a  handmaid  to  dissent  ?  As  to  the 
claims  of  other  dissenters,  they  did  not 
arise  from  scruples  of  conscience ;  they 
were  merely  founded  on  fanciful  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  forms  of  the  church  of  £ng- 
land. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  with  all  his 
respect  for  the  right  rev.  prelate,  could 
not  go  so  &r  as  he  did.  When  the  pre¬ 
amble  spoke  of  persons  entertaining 
scruples,  what  did  it  mean  but  per¬ 
sons  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  T  rinity, 
that  doctrine  which  was  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  church  of  England  ?  His 
lordship  did  not  conceive  that  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  act  of  King  William,  which 
inflicted  an  excess  of  punishment  on 
those  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  went  so  far  as  to  render  the 
denial  legal.  Those  who  denied  that 
doctrine  were  directly  hostile  to  the 
church  of  England.  The  Unitarians 
dissented  more  than  any  others  from 
that  church  ;  and  why,  he  asked, 
should  not  they  be  separated  from  the 
church  as  much  as  others  ?  Jews  and 
Quakers  had  their  own  forms  of  mar¬ 
riage  ;  but  they  were  separated  from 
the  church.  The  present  was  said  to 
be  a  measure  of  relief ;  but  if  their 
lordships  granted  it,  he  wished  to  know 
where  they  would  stop.  Were  they  to 
be  compelled  to  make  the  church  of 
England  a  handmaid  to  all  those  who 
denied  its  doctrines?  He  would  never 
consent  to  any  bill  that  went  to  make 
the  church  the  servant  of  Unitarians. 

The  Bishiqi  ofChester,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  what  he  had  heard,  rose  to  express 
his  dissent  from  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  though  no  rev.  prelate  or  noble 
lord  present  u'as  morefriendly  to  every 
principle  of  civil  and  religious  tolera¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  bred  in  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  trusted  that  he  should  retain 
them  to  theend  of  his  days.  Hethought 
thatthecoininerce  between  thecreature 
and  Creator  should  be  as  free  as  the 
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ur  we  breathed,  for  we  were  bound 
to  obey  God,  not  man.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
prove  to  their  lordships’  satisfaction, 
that  the  Unitarians  did  not  object  to 
it  out  of  real  scruples  of  conscience. 
What  was  it  that  the  Unitarian  was 
called  upon  to  subscribe,  to  declare, 
or  to  hear?  He  was  called  upon  to 
subscribe  his  own  name.  He  was  be> 
sides  bound  to  repeat,  “  I  thee  wed," 
&c.  in  the  name  of  tlie  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.”  Were  not  these  the 
words  of  Scripture?  Were  they  not 
those  of  our  Saviour  himself?  >The 
Unitarian  had  no  right  to  object  to 
them.  He  might  affix  to  the  idea  of 
Father  and  Sw  what  interpretation 
he  pleased,  for  nothing  was  required  of 
him  on  that  head.  But  what  would  their 
lordships  say  when  he  should  state,  that 
that  very  appeal  to  which  Unitarians 
objected  in  the  marriage -ceremony, 
was  used  in  the  form  of  prayer  adopt¬ 
ed  by  themselves  ?  In  their  baptismal 
service  they  said,  "  I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name  olT  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.”  How  then  could 
they  conscientiously  complain  at  ha¬ 
ving  to  say  in  our  churches  what  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  saying  in  their 
own  ?  What  then  had  an  Unitarian  to 
hear  ?  He  had  to  hear  a  benediction 
pronounced  upon  himself  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  if  he  did  not  think  him¬ 
self  the  better  for  the  blessing  of  our 
church,  he  could  not  possibly  be  the 
worse  for  it.  He  might  affix  anymean- 
ing  which  he  pleased  to  it,  but  he  had 
no  just  ground  of  complaint.  If  there 
was  to  Iw  an  establishment,  it  ought 
to  have  some  peculiar  privileges,  and 
the  abstraction  of  the  marriage-fees  of 
dissenters  would  cause  a  serious  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  income,  particularly  of 
small  livings. 

Lord  Harrowby,  however,  urged 
that  though  the  Unitarians  could  not 
object  to  the  mere  assumption  of  the 


marriage-ceremony,  when  theobjection 
was  as  to  the  mode  of  pronounang  the 
blessing  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cere¬ 
mony— -he  thought  it  not  unreasonable 
for  persons  who  were  called  upon  to 
invoKe  **  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,"  to  conceive 
that  by  doing  so,  they  gave  a  sort  of 
implied  consent  to  terms  which  were 
opposed  to  their  particular  belief,  on 
one  of  the  most  interesting  occasions 
of  life.  Nor  did  he  think  that  their 
lordships  should  inquire  whether  those 
scruples  had  rational  grounds.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  scruples 
were  bona  Jide  felt  by  those  who  alle^;ed 
them,  for  on  that  principle  the  subject 
ought  to  be  considered.  He  would  not 
have  those  things  deemed  indifferent. 
Would  their  lordships,  for  instance, 
pronounce  a  blessing  in  the  name  of 
Mahomet  ? — [The  lx)rd  Chancellor 
here  asked  if  his  lordship  would  per¬ 
mit  the  marriage  of  a  Mahometan.]— 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  (continued 
the  Earl  of  Harrowby)  asks  if  I  would 

rirmit  the  marriage  of  a  Mahometan  ; 

answer,  why  not,  as  well  as  of  a  Jew? 
He  thought,  with  a  few  amendments, 
the  bill  might  pass ;  and  the  same  opi¬ 
nion  was  expressed  by  Lord  Liverpool. 

Lord  Caltborpe,  though  decidedly 
averse  to  the  views  of  the  sect  who 
now  sought  relief,  yet  thought  the 
church  of  England  ought  not  to  offer 
violence  to  their  consciences.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  high  respectability  of 
the  persons  who  profesm  Unitarian 
doctrines,  the  church  ought  not,  in  his 
mind,  to  press  on  them  the  rite  of 
marriage.  In  a  higher  sense  too, 
namely,  that  individuals  so  opposed  to 
him  as  the  parties  in  question,  should 
not  be  forc^  into  an  alliance ;  and 
thinking  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
essentiuly  interwoven  with  the  churcli 
of  England,  at  the  same  time  that  no 
real  or  cordial  ecclesiastical  agree¬ 
ment  could  take  place  with  persons 
professing  Unitarianism— the  church 
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of  England  ought  tosupport  the  present 
measure.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
she  held  not  as  a  speculation,  but  as 
a  principle,  and  it  was  due  to  herself  to 
mark  by  the  adoption  of  this  bill,  her 
total  dissent  to  the  opinions  of  those 
who  denied  that  doctrine. 

The  Bishop  of  London  also  support¬ 
ed  the  bill ;  but  the  Earl  of  Westmore¬ 
land  oppo^  it,  as  tending  to  alter 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  church. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  was  carried  by  the  nar¬ 
row  majority  of  35  to  S3. 

This  division  did  not  augur  very 
favourably  as  to  the  fate  of  the  bilL 
Accordingly  on  the  4th  May,  when 
it  was  to  committed,  the  Bishop 
of  St  David's  came  forward  and  moved 
the  reading  of  it  that  day  six  months. 
So  pernicious  to  society,  his  lordship 
observed,  were  the  opinions  of  Uni¬ 
tarians  once  declarea  to  be  by  the' 
legislature,  that  persons  professing 
them  were  not,  till  within  these  few 
years,  even  a  tolerated  party  in  the 
state.  But  being  tolerated,  their  con¬ 
science  is  now  made  a  plea  for  privi¬ 
lege.  And  yet  we  arc  told  by  a  very 
high  authority,  that  dissent,  seeking 
for  more  than  toleration,  is  not  con¬ 
science,  but  ambition.  If  conscience 
had  any  share  in  the  objections  which 
Unitarians  make  to  the  language  of 
the  marriage-service,  they  must  equal- 
W  object  to  the  Scriptures  themselves; 
for  toe  obnoxious  terms  are  the  ex¬ 
press  words  of  theNewTestament,  and 
are  retained  by  the  Unitarians  in  their 
translation  of  that  Testament; and,  in¬ 
credible  as  such  inconsistency  may  ap¬ 
pear,  they  are  the  very  words  of  their 
own  biqitismal  office,  and  are  there 
introduced  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  ffiith.  The  objections  which 
Unitarians  make  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  are  objections  to  doctrines 
which  are  essential  to  Christianity. 
They  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 


the  personality  of  theHoly  Spirit.  They 
hold,  therefore,  no  other  bdief  of  the 
Deity,  than  what  is  professed  by  Deists 
and  Mahometans.  Their  lordships, 
therefore,  could  not  consent  to  ue 
proposed  indulgence  to  conscientious 
scruples,  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  without  being  prepared  to 
grant  the  same,  or  any  other  indul¬ 
gence,  toconscientious  scruples  respect¬ 
ing  the  truth  of  Christianity.  If  Uni¬ 
tarians  would  at  once  publicly  declare 
themselves  to  be  what  they  are,  not 
Christians, — they  have  the  remedy  in 
their  own  hands,  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
and  need  not  come  to  Parliament  fur 
the  proposed  relief. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  as  before  zeal¬ 
ously  seconded  this  view  of  the  subject ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  support  not 
only  of  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Holland, 
but  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  bill  was 
disposed  of  according  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  reverend  prelate. 

Ministers  had  early  announced  an 
intention  to  set  apart,  out  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  godsend,  a  sum  sufficient  to  fit  up, 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
the  British  crown,  Windsor  Castle,  the 
favourite  mansion  of  the  present,  as  it 
had  been  of  the  former  monarch.  Al¬ 
though  this  had  called  forth  some  sal¬ 
lies  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
popular  leaders,  there  had  appeared  no¬ 
thing  to  make  ministers  doubt  that  the 
nation  would  be  very  much  disposed  to 
afford  such  an  accommodation  to  their 
monarch,  who,  in  point  of  palaces,  was 
not  on  a  level  with  other  princes  of  the 
same  rank  in  Europe. 

On  tlie  5th  April,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  moved  for  a  vote  of 
150,000^,  in  part  of  300,0004,  which 
was  the  expected  amount  of  the  whole. 
Every  one  who  knew  anything  about 
Windsor  Castle,  was  aware  that  the 
apartments  were  very  inconveniently 
situated  towards  each  other.  There 
was  a  want  of  communication  between 
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them,  manv  passages  having  been 
cut  off,  ana  whole  corners  removed. 
This  general  defect  it  was  proposed  to 
remeoy.  It  was  also  necessary,  in 
particular,  that  a  better  communica¬ 
tion  than  the  present  should  be  provi¬ 
ded  between  the  state  apartments  and 
those  which  were  intended  for  his 
Majesty’s  private  use.  The  present 
mode  of  communication  was  highly  in¬ 
convenient;  and  this  it  was  obvious 
should  be  remedied,  it  beingmost  desir¬ 
able  t  hat  the  com  munication  between  his 
Majesty's  private  apartments  and  those 
for  public  business  should  be  rendered 
convenient,  seeing  that  the  castle  was 
intended  to  be  a  place  of  residence. 
It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that  a  part 
of  the  funds  to  be  now  supplied,  should 
be  appropriated,  in  the  first  instance, 
towards  the  embellishment  of  the  state 
apartments.  It  might  probably  also  be 
necessary  to  make  some  alterations  in 
the  interior  of  the  building ;  additions 
having,  of  late  years,  been  made  to  it 
of  a  nature  not  at  all  referable  to  the 
age  of  the  building,  or  its  convenience 
for  residence  in  any  respect.  It  was 
propo^  that  some  of  these  unsightlj 
additions  should  be  removed.  This 
building,  which  was  the  least  consist¬ 
ent  it  was  possible  to  conceive  with  the 
«neral  style  of  the  castle,  ran  direct¬ 
ly  across  the  line  of  communication 
from  the  long  walk  to  the  castle,  and 
effectually  concealed  that  venerable 

}>ile  in  that  quarter.  It  was  certain- 
y,  therefore,  necessary  that  this  should 
be  removed ;  and  there  were  many 
other  huildinnin  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  castle  which  had  been 
built  about  it,  and  were  so  many  de¬ 
formities,  without  removing  which, 
they  really  would  he  doing  nothing. 
There  were  also  houses  and  property 
at  present  occupied,  to  the  purchase 
of  which  it  was  proposed  to  apply  this 
grant.  The  same  observation  would 
apply  to  the  domain  of  the  park,  which 
was  so  beset  with  sundry  small  pro¬ 


prietors,  that  it  really  was  possible 
that  the  long  walk  itself  would  be 
turned  into  a  street,  and  then  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  avenues  in  the  world 
would  he  lost ;  were  matters  allow¬ 
ed  to  remain  in  the  state  they  were 
now  in,  the  whole  beauty  of  the  place 
might  be  sacrificed.  The  persons  who 
were  the  owners  of  these  little  proper¬ 
ties  were  ready  to  part  with  them  for 
a  reasonable  compensation,  and  hQ 
thought  they  could  not  do  better  than 

fmrehase.  He  might  be  asked  why 
le  had  not  prepared  a  plan  and  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred ; 
but  he  put  it  to  the  House  whether  it 
was  so  easy  under  these  circumstances 
to  furnish  that  estimate,  where  the  ex¬ 
pense  would  depend  so  much  upon  the 
understanding  they  might  be  able  to 
come  to  with  the  p^ies.  A^n,  any 
alteration  of  the  interior  ou^t  to  he 
well  considered  before  any  step  was 
taken  ;  but  as  the  object  was  to  render 
it  a  more  comfortable  residence  for 
his  Majesty,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
if  they  did  not  vote  any  money  before 
the  plans  were  made  out,  so  consider¬ 
able  a  time  must  elapse,  that  it  was 
more  than  probable  the  session  would 
be  ended.  Were  they  to  act  in  that 
manner,  he  must  say,  that  they  would 
less  consider  the  comfort  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  than  they  would  their  own 
in  a  similar  undertaking.  Althou^i 
he  did  not  mean  to  shake  off  the  re- 
ponsibility  of  the  money,  he  yet  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  commission  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  superintend  the  dispo^  of 
It.  The  value  of  such  a  commission 
would  be,  that  they  would  be  enabled 
through  it  to  have  the  advice  of  men 
of  competent  taste  and  judgment.  He 
did  not  know  that  either  himself  or  his 
noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  treasury 
were  expected  to  be  ex  officio  expert 
in  matters  of  taste.  Mr  Burke  was  of 
opinion,  that  from  the  necessity  of  his 
situation,  the  head  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  never  could  be  skilled  in 
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matters  of  taste;  and  the  experience 
of  last  session,  with  reference  to  the 
buildings  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  House,  certainly  did  not 
say  much  for  the  taste  of  the  treasury. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  obserre, 
that  it  was  rery  easy  to  condemn,  but 
when  they  came  to  devise,  no  two  were 
found  to  agree.  In  former  times  no 
one  ever  suspected  the  executive  of 
taste ;  and  forty  years  ago  the  Board 
of  Works  conduct  everything  in  its 
own  way,  under  the  admired  gui¬ 
dance  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  who 
he  thought  had  been  much  overrated, 
but  who  maintained  his  ground  not¬ 
withstanding  the  severe  satire  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  Mason  the 
poet.  But  in  1802,  when  money  was 
voted  to  raise  monuments  to  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  a  commission  similar  to  that 
now  contemplated  was  formed,  to  re¬ 
commend  to  the  Treasury  the  monu¬ 
ments  deemed  most  suitable.  This 
body  was  fancifully  designated  the 
Committee  of  Taste ;  but  the  change 
for  the  better,  which  was  visible  in 
the  public  monuments  erected  since 
that  period,  proved  how  beneficial  their 
labours  had  been. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  besides  his  consi¬ 
deration  for  the  public  money,  thought 
it  would  be  a  very  delicate  matter  to 
attempt  alterations  on  Windsor  Cas¬ 
tle,  and  did  not  conceive  any  of  those 
hitherto  made  had  been  for  the  better. 
From  what  he  bad  heard  of  those 
proposed,  particularly  the  suspension- 
briam,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that 
much  good  could  be  expected.— Mr 
Bankes,  however,  would  ask  his  gal¬ 
lant  friend  if  he  had  seen  the  castle 
lately,  and  thought  that  it  was  in  a 
state  to  afford  Mequate  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  the  sovereign  of  this  kin^om, 
either  for  his  residence  or  for  the  re¬ 
quisite  splendour  of  his  court.  With 
regard  to  the  exterior,  whatever  was 
done  to  that,  he  hoped  would  be  as 


much  as  possible  in  keeping  with  the 
style  of  the  original  building  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III. 

Mr  Hume  decidedly  objected  to  the 
voting  so  large  a  sum  without  a  plan 
and  estimate,  which  he  understood 
would  be  ready  by  the  1st  of  May. 
Without  this  precaution,  they  might, 
expect,  some  years  hence,  to  be  asked, 
whether,  having  expended  so  much, 
they  would  proceed  no  farther.  There 
was  no  indisposition  in  that  House, 
he  was  convinced,  to  contribute  in 
every  respect  to  the  comfort  and  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  sovereign;  but 
the  question  now  was,  whether  that 
House  should  engage  in  any  under¬ 
taking  in  which  the  sum  was  unknown, 
the  plan  was  unknown,  and  the  parties 
were  unknown. — MrBennet  strenuous¬ 
ly  seconded  the  motion.  The  south 
front  of  Windsor  Castle  was  the  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture  in  the  country,  and  he  was  afraid 
that  some  unhallowed  hands  would 
be  let  loose  upon  it,  such  as  had  been 
so  busily  at  work  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  to 
the  yet  unfinished  new  street.  He 
wished  to  know  what  was  to  become 
of  the  building  in  Windsor  Park— 
was  that  to  be  pulled  down?  Two 
words  would  satisfy  the  House  of  the 
danger  of  entering  upon  any  such  en¬ 
gagement  without  a  plan  and  esti¬ 
mate;  these  two  words  were — Cale¬ 
donian  Canal ! 

Sir  Charles  Long,  in  reply,  decla¬ 
red  that  there  was  no  intention  what¬ 
ever  to  pull  down  any  part  of  the 
castle ;  neither  was  it  in  contemplation 
to  alter  the  south  front  of  the  castle. 
It  would  be  left  the  same  as  when 
built  by  Edward  III.,  and,  as  such,  he 
admitted  it  was  a  most  perfect  piece 
of  architecture.  He  agreed  also  that 
the  alterations  should  be  kept  as  much 
as  po^ible  in  the  taste  of  tne  original 
building.  But  then  it  should  be  re¬ 
collects,  that  the  nature  and  origin 
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of  the  building  were  different  from  its 
present  purposes ;  it  was  built  as  a 
place  of  defence,  although  it  was  now 
nothing  more  than  a  great  dwelling- 
house.  So  far,  therefore,  as  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  modern  uses  of  a  cas¬ 
tle  would  the  alterations  be  in  the 
Caste  of  the  original  design. — The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  added, 
that  he  ha^l  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  expense  would  exceed  300,000/. 
The  architects  had  been  told,  that 
there  was  so  much  money  for  them  to 
effect  their  arrangements,  and  that  no 
more  could  be  spared,  and  he  did  not 
know  how  they  could  proceed  upon  a 
fairer  course  than  this.  He  had  ne¬ 
ver  stated  that  there  was  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  disfiguring  the  outside  of  the 
castle.  It  was  only  intended  to  pull 
down  those  buildings  which  had  l^n 
put  up  to  the  disfigurement  of  the 
original  structure,  but  there  was  no 
idea  of  laying  unhallowed  hands  on 
the  ancient  magnificence  of  the  cas¬ 
tle. 

A  desultory  conversation  followed, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr  Bennet 
complained  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
ubiic  from  the  terrace  and  grounds, 
t  was  formerly  a  most  delightful 
sight  to  see  the  Monarch  mixing  with 
his  subjects,  and  to  witness  the  joy 
which  his  afhtbility  inspired.— Mr 
Canning  replied.  On  a  Sunday  the 
terrace  was  open  to  the  public  as  for¬ 
merly.  This  was  not  the  case  in  the 
week  ;  as,  if  it  were,  the  Royal  Family 
would  have  no  private  walk  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  castle.  For  ten  years 
the  terrace  had  been  necessarily  shut 
up.  The  present  exclusion  was  there¬ 
fore  no  sudden  innovation,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  partial  admission  of  the 
public  was  an  innovation. 

Ministers  finally  carried  their  mo¬ 
tion  against  Mr  Hume’s  amendment, 
by  a  majority  of  123  to  54. 

Amid  this  general  inquiry  into  the 
foundation  of  old  practices,  and  asser¬ 


tion  of  the  rights  of  mankind  in  every 
direction,  Mr  Hume,  on  the  10th 
June,  called  upon  the  House  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  system  of  impressment, 
than  which  none  certainly  could  in¬ 
volve  a  greater  violation  of  natural 
rights,  or  could  less  be  justified  on 
any  plea  short  of  absolute  necessity. 
All  that  he  should  now  ask,  would  IIm 
for  a  resolution  of  the  House  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  subject  next  session, 
.and  for  certain  returns  to  afford  the 
information  which  would  then  become 
necessary.  He  contended,  that  the 
present  system  could  not  be  justified, 
unless  it  were  shown  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  navy  depended  upon 
its  continuance.  He  had  no  wish  to 
cripple  the  power  of  the  navy;  on 
the  contrary,  he  thought  the  changes 
which  might  be  introduced  would  in¬ 
crease  its  power,  and  the  number  of 
volunteer  sailors.  It  was  admitted  on 
all  sides,  that  voluntary  service  was 

Preferable  to  that  which  was  coerced. 

le  thought  he  could  prove  that  the 
system  of  impressment  had  done  much 
mischief  to  the  service,  by  causing  it 
to  be  viewed  with  apprehension  and 
dislike.  Even  shoula  this  prove  not 
to  be  the  case,  still  the  House,  by  in¬ 
quiry,  would  be  enabled  to  show  that 
they  respected  individual  rights,  and 
had,  at  least,  attempted  to  remedy 
the  present  admitted  evils.  A  period 
of  peace  was  the  proper  time  ror  in¬ 
troducing  a  substitute ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  question,  on  all  former  occasions 
when  it  was  brought  forward,  had 
been  evaded  by  deferring  its  consider¬ 
ation  till  then.  Mr  Hume  conceived, 
that  the  circumstances  which  render¬ 
ed  the  service  of  the  navy  so  odious, 
and  the  reluctance  to  enter  into  it 
so  great,  might  be  easily  removed. 
These  were  particularly  the  practice 
of  flogging,  which  rendered  sailors 
what  might  be  called  white  negroes, 
and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  were  often  without  pay  when  on 
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foreign  stations.  Hence  the  tendency 
to  d^rt,  especially  into  the  nary  of 
America,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
our  last  war  with  that  country;  a  war 
which  had  cost  the  nation  ninety  mil¬ 
lions  of  money.  He  knew  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  assimilate  our  navy  to  that 
of  other  nations,  but  something  like 
an  approximation  might  be  made  with 
adrantage.  So  long  as  there  were  one 
hundred  thousand  men  in  the  mer¬ 
chant  seirioe,  he  could  not  see  what 
difficulty  there  could  be  to  man  the 
navy  irithout  impressment,  if  ade¬ 
quate  inducement  were  held  out.  But 
in  the  present  state  of  the  service  no 
man  would  voluntarily  enter  it he 
shunned  it  as  he  would  his  greatest 
curse.  The  aggravated  suffering  of 
the  unfortunate  men  who  suffered  im¬ 
pressment,  ou^t  of  itself  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  for  inquiry. 

Sir  George  Cockbum,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  undertook  to 
defend  the  practice  against  Mr  Hume. 
He  did  not  mean  to  deny,  that  he  had 
much  rather  man  the  ships  of  war 
without  impressment.  But,  with  this 
feeling,  after  the  best  attention  he 
had  l^n  able  to  give  the  question, 
he  must  say,  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  they  could  not  do  away  with  what 
he  must  call  this  law,  with  safety  to 
the  country.  The  authorities  of  Lords 
Mansfield  and  Kenyon  might  be  quo¬ 
ted,  to  prove  its  strict  conformity  to 
the  law  of  England.  It  was  out  of 
all  reason,  that  more  men  than  were 
wanted  should  be  afloat ;  and  unless 
they  were  to  keep  the  men  that  would 
be  required  in  time  of  peace  ready  for 
a  war,  they  could  not  do  without  im¬ 
pressment.  It  was  a  total  mistake  to 
suppose  that  impressment  was  carried 
on  during  a  period  of  peace.  It  was 
never  resorted  to  but  in  cases  of  great 
emergency.  It  was  not  fair  for  the 
honourable  member  to  speak  of  the 
navy  in  the  way  he  had  done,  for  it 
was  a  profession,  in  spite  of  what  he 


said,  which  had  great  claims  upon 
that  House.  So  fiw  feom  there  bemg 
an  aversion  to  join  the  king’s  service, 
the  admiralty  had  been  for^  to  give 
the  most  rigid  orders  that  volunteers 
should  not  be  taken  febm  the  mer* 
chant  vessels,  and  it  was  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  keep  the  crews  of  the 
merchant  ships  away  from  the  men- 
of-war  on  a  foreign  station.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  member  objected  to  captains 
having  the  power  of  flogging ;  but  the 
honourable  member  ought  to  have  ob¬ 
served  the  distinction  between  having 
a  power  and  using  it.  What  would 
be  the  situation  of  a  few  officers  over 
a  large  body  of  men,  many  of  them 
the  worst  characters,  if  they  had  not 
the  power  to  deter  them  feom  offence  ? 
But  the  executive  was  doing  all  it 
could  do  to  check  severity  in  corporal 
punishment. 

Sir  Isaac  Coffin  protested  against 
calling  the  sailors  white  negroes.  Ad¬ 
miral  Mitchell,  Admiral  Trowbridge, 
and  the  celebrated  navigator  Captain 
Cook,  were  ail  men  who  nad  been  im¬ 
pressed.  For  his  part,  he  cared  not 
for  the  legality  of  the  thing ;  the  navy 
must  be  manned,  and  he  w’ould  never 
admit  that  there  was  any  slavery  in 
obli^ng  a  man  to  wear  a  good  coat 
on  his  back,  in  a  belly  full  of  good  vic¬ 
tuals,  and  good  medicine  when  he 
was  sick.-— Mr  Hobhouse  replied,  he 
could  very  well  conceive,  that  a  man 
might  have  a  ^ood  coat  on  his  back, 
go^  victuals  in  his  belly,  and  good 
medicines  when  be  was  sick,  and  yet  be 
the  veriest  slave  alive.  The  practice 
was  admitted  to  be  productive  of  great 
evil,  and  he,  therefore,  could  see  no 
reasonable  objection  to  an  inquiry  into 
it — Sir  George  Clerk  entered  at  some 
length  into  a  defence  of  the  present 
system.  The  admiralty  bad  taken 
especial  care  to  remove  and  alter  those 
causes  of  complaibt  which  made  sea¬ 
men  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  navy. 
They  found  no  disinclination  now  to 
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enter  the  datjt,  eren  at  a  lower  rate  oi 
waf^  than  thej  obtained  in  the  iner« 
chant  service.  Impressment  had  not 
oocnrred  during  tiie  last  ten  years. 
With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  ob¬ 
taining  pay,  it  was  true  there  was  no 
possibility  of  paying  seamen  on  fo¬ 
reign  stations  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  seaman  preferred 
taking  his  pay  in  the  whack  when  he 
came  home.  He  had  also  the  power 
of  letting  his  relations  receive  half  his 
pay  whilst  he  was  abroad. 

After  some  farther  conversation,  the 
motion  of  Mr  Hume  was  negatived 
by  the  large  majority  of  108  to  88. 

On  the  1st  March,  considerable 
emotion  was  excited  by  the  complaint 
of  Mr  Abercromby,  that  one  of  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  House  had  been  violated 
in  his  person,  not,  as  usual,  by  some 
petty  printer  or  publisher,  but  by  no 
leas  a  person  than  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England.  This  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  course  of  some  strictures 
which  that  high  dignitary  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  made  on  what  fell 
from  Mr  Abercromby,  on  occasion  of 
Mr  Williams's  motion  relative  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Mr  Abercrom- 
by’s  statement  of  the  affair  was  as 
follows  :~On  Saturday  morning,  sir, 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  Court  m  Ex¬ 
chequer.  A  person  there,  with  whom 
I  have  no  intimate  acquaintance,  but 
of  whose  accuracy,  as  well  as  of  whose 
character  and  honour,  I  have  no  ground 
for  entertaining  the  slightest  doubt, 
addressed  to  me  these  expressions — 
he  came  to  me  and  said,  Mr  Aber¬ 
cromby,  I  have  just  heard  a  reference 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  what 
you  said  in  the^^House  of  Commons 
on  Mr.  Williams’s  motion."  I  then 
asked  him  what  it  was  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  said  ?  He  replied, 
"  The  Lord  Chancellor  impute  to 
you  that  you  had  sent  forth  an  utter 
falsehood  to  the  public."  (Hear,  hear, 
bear.)  1  asked  him  if  he  was  sure  that 


he  laboured  under  no  mistake  on  the 
subject?  Hia answer  was,  “  Certain¬ 
ly  not.  The  Lord  Chancellor  refer- 
nsd  to  a  gentleman  with  a  gown  on 
his  back,  and  it  could  have  b^n  only 
you."  I  subsequently  saw  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  my  own  promssion,  in  whose 
honour  and  integrity  I  could  impli¬ 
citly  repose  faith.  I  stated  to  him 
what  I  heard.  His  reply  was,  **  I 
cannot  vouch  for  the  particular  ex¬ 
pressions,  but  the  statement  is  sub¬ 
stantially  true.  The  only  doubt  I 
have  respecting  it  is,  if  the  Lord 
Chancellor  usra  the  words,  ‘  utter 
falsehood/  or  the  words,  '  another 
falsehood."'  After  an  interval  of  se¬ 
veral  hours,  and  when  I  had  had  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  reflection,  I  went  again 
to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  where  I 
saw  the  same  gentleman  whom  I  had 
seen  there  before,  to  whom  I  address¬ 
ed  these  words — **  Are  you  sure  that 
Lord  Eldon  imputed  '  utter  falsehood' 
to  me  ?"  The  answer  was ;  Of  that 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt."— 
“  Have  you  any  doubt  that  those 
words  were  intended  to  apply  to  the 
individual  who  now  addresses  you?" 
The  reply  was  clear  and  explicit: 
"  They  could  be  intended  to  apply  to 
none  but  you.  The  reference  was  to 
the  debate  on  Mr  Williams’s  motion. 
Besides  yourself,  there  were  only  two 
individuals  with  gowns  on  their  backs 
who  took  part  in  that  debate— the 
honourable  member  for  Winchelsea, 
and  the  honourable  member  for  Lin¬ 
coln.  But  they  did  not  follow  the 
line  of  argument  adverted  to  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  It  is  equally  ob¬ 
vious  that  you  did;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  observations  in  question  were 
meant  to  apply  to  you.'*  Mr  Aber¬ 
cromby  then  read  a  report  of  some  re¬ 
marks  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  bad 
made  on  what  had  been  said  in  that 
House  by  an  honourable  gentleman, 
which  everybody  must  know  refer¬ 
red  to  himself.  Mr  Abercromby  had 
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made  certain  remarks  on  a  branch  of 
the  business  in  the  Court  of  Chance¬ 
ry.  He  asserted  something  in  the 
House,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  he 
would  presently  satisfy  them.  The 
noble  and  learned  lord,  distinctly 
minting  out  the  House,  and  the  in- 
oiTidual  who  now  addressed  them, 
imputed  to.  him  that  he  sent  forth  to 
the  public  “  an  utter  falsehood.”  If 
this,  be  said,  were  true,  (or,  indeed,  if 
it  were  not  true,  and  he  were  basely 
to  acquiesce  in  it  without  endeavour- 
ipg  to  obtain  redress  for  such  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  imputation,)  they  could 
not  too  soon  desire  the  doors  of  the 
House  to  be  closed  against  him  ;  he 
could  not  too  soon  be  excluded  from  a 
seat  in  the  House,  or  from  the  society 
and  station  of  gentlemen.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
seat  of  justice  had  been  degraded  by 
the  delivery  from  it  of  fdse  state¬ 
ments  and  assertions ;  imputing  to 
him  opinions  and  statements  which 
he  never  uttered  nor  entertained, 
and  tending  to  render  him  an  infa¬ 
mous  and  degraded  individual ;  and 
if  all  this  can  be  done  without  re¬ 
dress,  then  he  would  ask,  of  what  use 
were  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and 
what  must  be  the  condition  of  every 
member  of  the  law,  who  either  is  at 
present,  or  may  hereafter  be,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  ?  Even  if  he  had 
been  misinformed  in  his  statements, 
he  would  ask,  what  right  had  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  say  it  was  a  frlse- 
hood,  or  to  comment  at  all  upon  that 
opinion  ?  He  would  ask,  where  does 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  so  cau¬ 
tious,  find  a  precedent  for  this  ?  If  it 
was  allowed,  the  bar  would  be  laid 
pratrate  at  the  feet  of  Lord  Eldon. 
The  course,  he  said,  which  he  should 
first  take,  would  be  to  call  evidence 
to  prove  the  words  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  then  propose  farther  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  would  move,  therefore, 
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that  Mr  Farquharson,  2SS,  Strand, 
be  ordered  to  attend  the  House  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr  Canning  undertook  to  parry  an 
investigation,  of  which  the  results 
must  have  been  so  awkward  and  pain¬ 
ful.  Not  an  individual  in  the  House 
could  go  farther  with  the  honourable 
gentleman  than  he  did,  in  his  anxiety 
to  justify  himself  from  what  he  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  an  attack  on  his  cliarac- 
ter.  No  one  could  be  more  ready 
than  he  was  now,  as  he  had  been  once 
before  in  another  place,  to  say,  that 
in  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle¬ 
man’s  speech,  there  was  no  wish  dis¬ 
played  by  him  to  go  out  of  the  way 
to  utter  any  personal  aspersions.  He 
was  not  a  professional  man ;  he,  there¬ 
fore,  could  not  follow  him  throng  all 
the  technicalities  of  his  speech  on  a 
former  night,  nor  of  his  explanation 
on  the  present  evening ;  but  he  had 
been  told,  that  the  report  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  from  which  the  noble  indi¬ 
vidual  had  gained  his  information, 
was  so  worded,  as  to  have  the  effect 
of  conveying  sentiments  and  asser¬ 
tions  calculated  in  a  peculiar  degree 
to  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  the  noble 
individual  in  (question.  This  was  a 
misfortune  arising  out  of  a  practice 
now  tolerated  by  Parliament,  and 
which  he  certainly  had  no  desire  to 
alter ;  but  whilst  this  was  permitted, 
whilst  the  charges  against  individuals 
made  within  the  walls  of  the  House, 
were  thus  sent  out  to  the  world, 
were  those  individuals,  whether  high 
or  low,  to  rest  quietly  under  these 
charges,  without  attempting  to  justi¬ 
fy,  or  set  themselves  right  with  the 
public  ?  Such  being  the  case,  was  it 
wonderful  that  Lord  Eldon,  conscious 
of  what  he  had  done  by  a  long  life  of 
labour  for  the  public,  and  jealous  of 
fame  and  reputation  dearly  earned — 
was  it  wonderful  that  he  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  set  himself  right  in  his 
own  Court,  and  among  those  with 
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whom  he  had  been  in  the  habits,  of 
passing  a  long  life?  He  could  not 
but  regret,  that  the  reflections  of  the 
honourable  member  had  not  induced 
him  to  take  a  diflTerent  course.  He 
was  now  justified  by  what  had  taken 
place ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman,  being  satisfied 
that  the  observations  of  the  noble 
lord  had  been  caused  by  a  supposition 
of  that  having  been  said  which  had 
not  been  said,  would  not  now  think  it 
necessary  to  go  farther  than  he  had 
done,  and  thus  enter  on  a  course  of 
which  no  one  could  see  the  end,  and 
which  might  go  much  farther  than 
even  the  honourable  gentleman  him¬ 
self  could  wish.  Impressed  with  an 
opinion  that  such  might  be  the  result 
of  proceeding,  he  should  oppose  the 
motion. 

Mr  Brougham  observed,  that  the 
defence  set  up  for  the  noble  lord  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  admission  of  the  whole 
charm.  But  besides  his  honourable 
and  leamed  friend  and  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  there  was  a  third  party  to  be 
considered;  a  party  which  appeared 
to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  right 
honourable  Secretary — ^he  meant  the 
House.  If  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
after  this  were  to  make  a  comment, 
or  a  reporter  inaccurately  to  give  the 
debate  of  the  proceedings,  he  should 
like  to  hear  what  answer  could  be 
made  to  a  defence,  if  it  were  similar 
to  what  they  had  just  heard.  If  the 
motion  now  before  the  House  were 
rejected,  he  really  must  say,  that  no¬ 
thing  short  of  insanity  could  induce 
any  complaint  of  breach  of  privilege. 
On  a  former  occasion  they  had  sent  a 
printer  to  Newgate  for  (he  believed) 
about  sis  months;  and  in  Mr  Gale 
Jones’s  case  (which  he  always  thought 
a  hard  one)  they  had  punished  him 
for  publishing  a  placard  of  a  debate 
at  a  spouting  club.  The  honourable 
member  asked  the  House  one  plain 
question,  how  could  a  barrister  stand 
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up  in  the  honest,  conscientious,  and 
fearless  discharge  of  his  professional 
duty  before  the  judge  of  a  court,  if 
that  judge  were  allowed  to  pass  a  sen¬ 
tence  upon  him  unheard — a  sentence 
which  would  deprive  him  of  the  fruits 
of  his  well,  his  hard-earned  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  close  his  professional  life  for 
ever? 

The  Solicitor-General  said,  the  re¬ 
port  which  had  appeared  in  a  paper 
of  Mr  Abercromby’s  speech  was  very 
incorrect.  What  the  l^rd  Chancellor 
had  said  was  not  meant  as  an  attack 
upon  Mr  Abercromby,  or  as  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  but 
merely  an  abstract  vindication  of  his 
own  conduct,  without  intending  to 
throw  any  personal  imputation  on  his 
honourable  and  learnea  friend. 

Some  further  conversation  ensued, 
in  which  Mr  Wynn  defended  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  as 
held  only  in  self  defence ;  while  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  proclaimed,  that 
the  rejection  of  this  motion  would  be 
one  of  the  most  fatal  blows  that  ever 
was  struck  at  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  at  the  constitution  and 
liberties  of  the  country.  The  feeling 
of  the  House  in  favour  of  Mr  Aber¬ 
cromby  was  then  pretty  strongly  evin¬ 
ced  by  the  narrow  majority  of  only 
151  to  102,  by  which  the  motion  was 
lost. 

The  business  of  the  session  being 
disposed  of  at  a  somewhat  earlier  pe- 
rioa  than  usual,  his  Majesty,  on  the 
25th  June,  presented  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  proroguing  Parliament.  He 
was  met  by  the  following  address  on 
the  part  of  the  Speaker: — 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

“  We,  your  Majesty’s  raithful  Com¬ 
mons  of  the  Unitra  Kingdom,  in  Par¬ 
liament  assembled,  attend  your  Majes¬ 
ty  with  concluding  our  bill  of  supply. 
It  was  indeed  gratifying  to  learn  from 
your  Majesty,  at  the  commencement 
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of  the  session,  that  the  agricultural 
interest,  so  deeply  im^rtant  as  it  is 
to  our  national  prosperity,  buttowhich 
Parliament  could  at  any  time  have 
afforded  but  very  partial  and  imper¬ 
fect  relief,  was  graduiUly  recovering 
from  the  depression  under  which  it  had 
so  grievously  laboured,  and  we  confi¬ 
dently  hope  that  that  improvement 
will  the  more  substantid  and  the 
more  satisfactory,  because  it  is  gradual, 
has  continued,  and  still  continues. 

Equally  grati^ing  to  us  was  your 
Majesty’s  dedaration,  that  trade  and 
commerce  were  extending  themselves 
both  at  home  and  abroarl,  that  in¬ 
creased  activity  pervaded  almost  all 
branches  of  manufacture,  and  that  the 
growth  of  the  revenue  had  been  such 
as  not  only  to  sustain  public  credit, 
but  after  providing  adequately  for  the 
services  of  the  year,  to  leave  such  a 
surplus  as  might  be  most  satisfactorily 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  some  parts 
of  our  system  of  taxation. 

Sire,  We  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
ample  provision  for  the  augmentation 
of  our  establishment  by  eea  and  land, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  distribution 
of  your  Majesty's  naval  force,  and  the 
strengthening  of  your  Majesty’s  gar¬ 
risons  in  the  West  Indies. 

“  Sire,  After  providing  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  this  year,  it  was  a  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  duty  imposed  upon  us  to  con- 
siaer  in  what  manner  the  reduction  of 
such  parts  of  our  taxation  could  be  af- 
fectcc!  as  would  be  best  calculated  to 
infuse  fresh  life  and  vigour  into  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  the  national  indus- 
dry. 

“  Sire,  Two  courses  were  obviously 
open  for  our  consideration,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  direct  taxation,  or  the  disen¬ 
cumbering  the  trade  of  the  country 
from  those  restraints  and  impediments, 
which  are  so  utterly  inconsistent  with 
every  enlarged  and  enlightened  prin¬ 
ciple  of  trade,  and  whiim  nothing  but 
the  exigencies  of  the  state,  or  the  in¬ 


fancy  of  trade,  could  at  any  time  either 
recommend  or  justify. 

“  Sire,  The  latter  alternative  was 
adopted  by  voiu*  M^esty’s  faithful 
Commons.  ’The  field,  however,  was 
large  before  us,  and  to  our  exertions 
there  was  obviously  this  limit— the 
extent  to  which  the  revenue  would  al¬ 
low  of  the  immediate  sacrifice,  and  the 
consideration  that  it  would  neither  be 
practicable,  nor,  if  practicable,  could 
It  be  advisable  too  roughly  and  too  pre¬ 
cipitately  to  break  down  a  system, 
wnich,  however  faulty,  had  been  the 
growtli  of  ages,  and  on  the  existence 
of  which  so  immense  a  capital  liad  been 
invested. 

"  Sire,  As  far,  then,  as  our  means 
would  admit,  and  as  far  as  a  due  at¬ 
tention  to  the  difficulty  and  delicacy 
of  a  thorough  alteration  of  system 
would  allow,  we  effected,  as  we  confi¬ 
dently  hoped,  a  vast  and  permanent 
advantage  to  the  nation. 

“  Sire,  In  considering  the  state  of 
Ireland,  we  have  felt  it,  however  pain¬ 
fully  and  reluctantly,  our  imperative 
duty  to  concur  in  the  re-enactment  for 
another  year  of  the  Insurrection  Act ; 
not.  Sire,  deluding  ourselves  with  the 
vain  hope  and  expectation  that  such  a 
measure  would  cure  the  evils  er  reme¬ 
dy  the  grievances  with  which  the  dis¬ 
turbed  districts  of  that  country  are  so 
unfortunately  distracted ;  net.  Sire, 
concealing  from  ourselves  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  the  enactment,  and  the  severi¬ 
ty  of  the  penalties,  or  the  total  unapt¬ 
ness  of  the  law  to  the  first  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution  ;  much  less.  Sire,  contempla¬ 
ting  that  such  a  measure  could  at  any 
time  be  proposed  as  a  permanent  law 
for  Ireland,  but  deeply  impressed  as 
we  are  with  the  emergency  of  the 
moment,  confident  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  law  restrained  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  outrage,  and  believing  that  it 
had  operated  as  a  protection  to  the  in- 
uocent,  and  even  mercy  to  the  guilty ; 
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we  hare  felt.  Sire,  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  eril,  and  the  experience  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  law  to  mitigate  in  some 
defi^  the  extent  of  the  eril,  call  for 
and  justify  its  temporary  enactment. 

“  Sire,  It  would  ill  become  me  to 
enter  into  detail  on  the  rarious  other 
subjects  which  hare  engrossed  our  at¬ 
tention,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 

Kress  a  perfect  conriction  that  your 
lajesty's  faithful  Commons,  by  their 
anxious  deliberations  to  effect  what- 
erer  might  conduce  to  the  permanent 
interest  of  the  nation,  hare  entitled 
themselres  to  the  gracious  approbation 
of  your  Majesty,  to  the  full  and  entire 
confidence  of  the  people." 

His  Mmcsty  then  closed  the  session 
with  the  following  gracious  speeches : 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  1  cannot  close  this  session  of  Par¬ 
liament  without  returning  to  you  mj 
warmest  acknowledgments  for  the  di¬ 
ligence  and  asmduity  with  which  you 
hare  applied  yourselres  to  the  sereral 
objects  of  public  interest  that  hare 
been  submitted  to  your  considera¬ 
tion. 

"  I  deeply  regret  the  painful  neces¬ 
sity  under  which  you  hare  found  your¬ 
selres,  of  renewing,  for  a  farther  pe¬ 
riod,  measures  of  extraordinary  pre¬ 
caution  in  Ireland. 

**  I  entirely  approre  of  the  inquiries 
which  you  hare  thought  proper  to  in¬ 
stitute,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  erils  unhappily  existing  in  the  dis¬ 
turbed  districts  of  that  country ;  and 
I  hare  no  doubt  that  you  will  see  the 
expediency  of  pursuing  your  inquiries 
in  another  session. 

"  I  continue  to  receire  from  all  fo¬ 
reign  powers  the  strongest  assurances 
of  their  friendly  disposition  towards 
this  country,  and  you  may  rely  on  my 
endearours  being  inrariably  urected 
to  the  maintenance  of  general  peace. 


and  to  the  protection  of  the  interests 
and  the  extension  of  the  commerce  of 
my  subjects. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which 
you  hare  prorided  for  the  serrice  of 
the  present  year,  and  especially  for 
the  grants  which  you  hare  so  liberally 
made  in  furtherance  of  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  in  support  of  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  crown. 

“  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  may  be  expected  to  arise 
from  the  relief  you  hare  afforded  to 
some  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  national  industry. 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  hare  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
repeating  to  you  my  congratulations 
upon  the  general  and  increasing  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country. 

“  I  am  persuaded  that  yon  will  car¬ 
ry  with  you  into  your  respectire  coun¬ 
ties  the  same  spirit  of  harmony  which 
has  distinguished  your  deliberations 
during  the  present  session ;  and  that 
you  will  cultirate  among  all  classes  of 
my  subjects  those  feelings  of  content 
and  of  attachment  to  the  constitution, 
upon  the  continuance  and  diffusion  of 
which,  under  Proridence,  mainly  de¬ 
pends,  not  only  indiridual  happiness, 
but  the  high  station  which  this  king¬ 
dom  holds  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.'’ 

Then  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  his 
Majesty’s  command,  said, — 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  It  is  his  Majesty’s  will  and  plea¬ 
sure  that  this  Parliament  be  prorogued 
to  Tuesday  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
August  next,  to  be  then  here  holden  ; 
and  this  Parliament  is  accordingly 
prorogued  to  Tuesday  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  August  next." 
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CHAP.  IX. 


FUANCE. 


State  of  the  Public  Mind, — Elections. — Meeting  of  the  Chambers. — Law  for  the 
Reductioti  ^  Interest  on  the  Pvhlic  Debt — Etjeded  by  the  Peers — Important 
Effects. — Law  of  Septennial  Electioti. — New  Mode  Recruiting  the  Army. 

— Minor  Proofings. — Prosecutions  against  the  Journals. — Revival  of  tite 
Censorship. — Death  of  the  King. — Accession  of  Charles  X. — His  first  Mea¬ 
sures, 

F RANGE  opened  the  present  year  in  a  France  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as 
peaceful,  and  what  she  might  consider  before  the  Revolution,  and  render  tlie‘ 
as  a  triiunpbant,  attitude.  Spain  lay  Chambers  little  more  than  a  tool  in  the 
heneatli  her,  prostrate  and  undone ;  and  liands  of  the  executive.  The  first  step 
it  was  only  in  virtue  of  a  forbearance,  towards  this  result,  was  to  dissolve  the 
founded  upon  high  monarchial  principles,  present  Chamber  of  Deputies,  preparar 
that  she  did  not  entirely  dictate  laws  to  tory  to  the  election  of  another,  wnich, 
that  unfortunate  country.  The  French  in  the  present  state  of  popular  feeling 
government  boasted,  that  through  the  and  ministerial  influence,  would,  it  was 
easy  triumph  which  they  had  achieved  confidently  expected,  prove  entirely  de- 
by  means  of  treachery  and  disunion  voted  to  the  crown.  The  first  use  to 
among  the  Spanish  people,  they  had  be  made  of  its  subserviency  was  to  in- 
restored  the  glory  of  France,  and  crown-  duce  it  to  grant  a  copious  indemnity  to 
ed  her  anns  with  a  lustre  equal  to  that  the  emigrants,  which  might  restore  to 
which  liad  encircled  the  imperial  stand-  the  ancient  nobility  of  France  a  large 
ard.  In  fact,  in  the  eyes  of  a  vain  peo-  portion  of  its  lustre.  The  chamber  was 
pie,  this  show  of  a  conquest  obliterated  then  to  extend  its  own  duration  to  seven 
the  base  and  tyrannical  grounds  on  years ;  to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  that 
which  it  had  been  undertaken,  and  ren-  time  by  general  election,  instead  of  the 
dered  the  present  government  decisive-  present  system  of  the  members  sitting 
ly  popular.  Ministers,  meantime,  made  for  five  years,  and  a  fifth  of  their  num- 
no  secret,  tliat  they  considered  the  cam-  ber  being  annually  re-elected.  These 
paign  in  Spain  as  only  preliminary  to  measures,  and  especially  the  last,  would 
a  more  important  internal  campaign,  not,  in  our  apprehension,  have  been  in 
which,  if  waged  with  success,  was  to  themselves  very  disastrous  to  the  cause 
strengthen  all  the  bases  of  the  monar-  of  liberty.  But  it  was  scarcely  con¬ 
chy  ;  in  other  words,  was  to  replace  cealed,  that  during  the  long  currency 
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of  a  Chamber,  thns  devoted  to  the  news 
of  the  monarchy,  care  would  be  taken 
that  the  constitution,  and  the  mode  of 
election,  should  be  moulded  into  such 
a  shape,  as  to  obviate  all  danger  of  a 
Chamber  of  a  more  refractory  ^aracter 
being  ever  elected. 

The  contest  in  which  the  French  mi- 
nistty  had  thns  embarked,  though  it  less 
attracted  the  attention  of  mankind,  was 
perhaps  of  deeper  importance  to  France, 
and  even  to  Europe,  than  the  military 
campaign  with  which  tliey  had  opened 
the  preceding  year.  It  was  not  only 
the  liberties  of  the  thirty  millions  of 
people  contained  in  France  itself  that 
were  to  be  decided  by  H.  This  king¬ 
dom  occupies  so  cent^  a  position,  and 
is  so  predominant  as  to  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  among  the  states  of  Western 
Europe,  that  the  latter  must  ultimately 
follow  its  lead ;  and  the  yoke  of  military 
despotism,  under  which  the  finest  of 
them  were  now  held,  could  never  be 
securely  fixed,  while  there  remained 
any  chance  that  principles  at  all  liberal 
should  ever  gain  the  ascendancy  in  the 
French  administration. 

The  first  operation  of  the  present 
year  consisted  in  the  elections;  and 
these  were  opened  by  ministry  with 
every  confidence  of  success.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theory  of  French  election, 
the  crown  ought  to  have  less  influence 
than  in  Britain.  There  are  no  treasury 
boroughs,  nor  close  borouglis  of  any  de¬ 
scription  ;  none  which  can  be  purchased 
by  money,  or  negotiated  through  the 
medium  of  a  single  individual.  The 
French  electoral  colleges  comprise  a 
considerable  number  of  individu^s,  and 
those  possessed  of  some  property.  Yet 
the  French  ministry  possesses, .  or  at 
least  exerts,  means  of  influence  still 
more  extensive  than  that  of  England. 
In  consequence  of  the  high  property 
qualification  requirecl  in  electors,  and  of 
the  general  mediocrity  of  fortune  pro- 
iliiced  by  the  French  law  of  inheritance, 
the  number  of  electors  does  not  reach 


100,000;  while,  in  the  departmental 
colleges,  where  a  much  hifi^ier  qualifi¬ 
cation  is  required,  nearly  half  the  cham¬ 
ber  is  elected  by  about  3000.  The 
French  constitution  also  wants  that  safe¬ 
guard  which  the  English  has  provided, 
of  rendering  those  holding  ofi&ce  under 
government  incapable  of  voting  at  elec¬ 
tions.  In  consequence  also  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  smallness  of  fortunes  in  France, 
the  proportion  of  persons  deriving  from 
this  source  the  required  amount  of  pro¬ 
perty,  is  peculiarly  great.  Periiaps 
they,  with  their  immediate  families  and 
dependants,  may  form  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  number  of  voters.  With  regard 
to  them,  as  well  as  to  all  the  other 
classes,  the  influence  of  the  crown  is 
exercised  to  an  open  and  unblushing 
extent,  quite  foreign  to  British  ideas. 
The  preliminary  step  is  to  issue  to  all 
under  the  influence  of  the  crown,  not  a 
request,  but  a  mandate,  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  whom  the  government  intends 
to  support.  Should  this  (ail  of  being 
obeyed,  deprivation  of  office  is  imme¬ 
diately  inflicted  on  even  the  highest 
functionaries ;  and  dismissal  from  the 
service  in  military  officers,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  rank  and  services.  The 
charges  of  this  nature  made  in  the 
Cliambers  being  answered  only  by  re¬ 
crimination,  clearly  involve  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  their  truth.  It  may  be  added, 
that  licences  are  required  for  many  more 
trades  than  in  Britain — are  viewed 
much  more  in  a  political  light — and  the 
threat  of  refusing  or  recalling  them,  em- 
ployc<l  without  scruple,  as  an  election¬ 
eering  engine.  Finally,  in  all  cases  of 
disputed  vote  or  election,  the  judgment, 
in  tlie  first  instance,  is  given  by  the  Pte- 
fect  of  the  district,  an  officer  appointed, 
and  removable,  by  the  crown ;  and 
though  there  be  an  appeal  from  his  sen¬ 
tence,  it  is  tedious  and  uncertain ;  so 
that  in  all  cases  which  run  very  near,  he 
has  little  difficulty  in  casting  the  ba¬ 
lance.  All  these  motives  and  means  of 
influence,  however,  would  not  probably 
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have  been  sufficient  to  stem  the  tide  of 
any  decidedly  hostile  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  nation.  But  at  thu  time,  that 
feeling,  as  already  observed,  was  al¬ 
together  favourable  to  the  Bourbons. 
The  f^t  revival  of  that  military  glory 
which  Napoleon  had  thrown  around  the 
empire,  and  which  had  suffered  so  dark 
an  eclipse,  had  intoxicated  a  vain  peo¬ 
ple,  and  given  for  the  moment  a  most 
decided  popularity  to  the  present  admi¬ 
nistration.  This  state  of  public  opinion 
obviously  i4)peared,  when,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Chambers,  even  the  most  de¬ 
termined  of  the  liberal  party  durst  no 
longer  impeach  the  principle  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  war,  and  were  reduced  merely  to 
criticize  the  details  of  its  management 
and  expenditure. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  elections  was  a  complete 
triumph  of  ministry.  The  discomfiture 
of  the  liberal  party  was  utter ;  for  put 
of  the  whole  number  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty  members,  they  were  unable 
to  muster  more  than  sixteen.  Several 
even  of  their  chiefs  could  not  obtun  a 
place  ;  among  whom  were  Manuel  and 
La  Fayette,  supposed  to  carry  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  sect  to  the  greatest  ex¬ 
treme.  So  far,  therefore,  as  related  to 
votes  or  direct  influence,  the  liberal  in¬ 
terest  might  be  considered  as  annihila¬ 
ted  in  the  Chambers.  All  they  could 
now  do  was  to  act  upon  public  opinion 
by  the  speeches  of  their  orators ;  the 
principal  of  whom,  Foy,  Girardin,  &c. 
still  muntained  their  seats.  An  exclu¬ 
sion  so  total  was  no  doubt  perilous  to 
the  balance  of  the  constitution  ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  not  altogether  unme¬ 
rited  on  their  part.  We  allude  not  par¬ 
ticularly  here  to  the  bold  and  republi¬ 
can  doctrines  which  they  sometimes 
broached.  A  turbulent  and  dangerous 
spirit  appears  more  particularly  to  have 
been  marked  by  the  course  of  succes¬ 
sive  and  systematic  refosal  to  vote,  by 
which  they  renounced  their  regular  and 
legitimate  influence  in  the  Chamber,  in 


order  to  appeal  to  the  nation,  and  in¬ 
vite  on  its  part  a  forcible  and  tumultu¬ 
ous  interference. 

There  was  another  party,  however, 
who  almost  equally  oppos^  ministry, 
but  in  an  entirely  different  direction. 
These  were  the  ultras,  who  boasted 
that  they  alone  entertained  any  due  re¬ 
verence  for  the  rights  of  the  crown  and 
the  cause  of  monarchy,  which  ministers 
were  represented  as  either  deserting  al¬ 
together,  or  supporting  only  in  a  timid 
and  temporizing  manner.  Ministers 
professed  a  deep  respect  for  this  party, 
and  denied  any  rascal  difference  of 
opinion.  Although,  therefore,  it  was 
well  known  that  the  exclusion  of  its 
members  was  desired,  neither  threats 
nor  open  influence  were  employed  to 
bring  about  that  issue.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  though  matters  went 
comparatively  hard  against  them,  and 
Delalot,  one  of  their  most  leading  mem¬ 
bers,  was  excluded,  they  were  yet  re¬ 
turned  in  considerable  force,  and  form¬ 
ed  nearly  the  only  check  upon  ministe¬ 
rial  despotism.  No  opposition,  how¬ 
ever,  was  apprehended  on  their  part  to 
the  grand  measures  of  the  session — in¬ 
demnity  to  the  emigrants,  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  sittings  of  the  Chambers. 

The  minister,  having  thiu  secured  a 
lower  Chamber  entirely  subservient  to 
his  views,  had  probably  little  apprehen¬ 
sion  from  the  Upper  Chamber,  compo¬ 
sed  of  individuals  nominated  by  the 
King,  and  among  whom  the  purest 
principles  of  monarchy  were  understood 
to  prevail.  He  turned  his  attention 
then  to  another  branch — the  state  of 
the  periodical  press.  Restraints  upon 
the  press,  however  desirable  to  those  in 
the  possession  of  power,  are  always  and 
almost  equally  odious  to  every  other 
party.  The  present  ministry,  amid  their 
high  profession  of  royalty,  had  come  ia 
on  the  express  basis  of  allowing  a  cer¬ 
tain  latitude  of  political  discussion.  It 
was  by  uniting  with  the  liberals  against 
De  Cazcs’s  plan  of  rendering  the  cen- 
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■orsbip  pennanent,  that  they  overthrew 
that  measnre,  and  with  it  ms  adminis¬ 
tration.'  As  soon,  however,  as  thejr 
found  themselves  seated  in  the  place  ^ 
their  predecessors,  the  same  spirit  took 
possession  of  them.  Their  zed  for  free 
discussion  suddenly  cooled,  and  they 
applied  themselves  to  put  together  a 
measure  which,  without  absolutely  for¬ 
feiting  the  solemn  pledge  under  which 
riiey  had  entered  office,  might  render 
the  fulfilment  of  it  as  little  annoying  as 
possible.  They  framed  a  law,  relieving 
the  journals,  indeed,  from  that  previous 
censorship,  which  was  absolutely  in¬ 
compatible  with  any  independent  poli- 
tiod  existence.  It  limited  the  permis¬ 
sion,  however,  to  the  journals  actually 
existing,  and  prohibited  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  any  new  one,  without  the  ex¬ 
press  authority  of  government ;  conse¬ 
quently,  there  could  never  be  a  new 
journn  established,  unless  on  the  mi¬ 
nisterial  side.  Thus,  provided  minis¬ 
ters  could  get  rid  of  the  opposition  jour¬ 
nals  already  existing,  they  would  be  en¬ 
tire  masters  of  the  periodical  press.  A 
means  of  effecting  this  object  also  was 
opened  by  the  clause,  in  virtue  of  which 
three  successful  prosecutions  were  to 
involve  the  suppression  of  the  journal 
against  which  verdicts  had  been  obtun- 
ed.  As  these  verdicts  were  given,  not 
by  popular  juries,  but  by  judges  ap¬ 
pointed,  though  not  removable,  by  the 
crown,  and  deeply  imbued  with  royal¬ 
ist  ideas,  there  could  be  little  fear,  that 
in  process  of  time,  provided  the  crown 
were'  active  in  prosecuting,  it  would  ob¬ 
tain  such  a  number  of  decisions  as  would 
lead  to  the  desired  issue. 

Although  ministers  had  thus  in  their 
hands  the  means  of  subverting  entirely 
the  liberty  of  the  periodical  press,  it  was 
some  time  before  they  brought  these 
means  into  action.  The  odium  attend¬ 
ant  on  suppressing  one  of  the'favonrite 
enjoyments  of  a  people  intent  on  politi¬ 
cal  discussion,  and  the  implied  confes¬ 
sion  that  their  measures  could  not  stand 


sudi  discussion,  probably  made  any 
violent  measnre  be  felt  as  more  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  their  interests,  than  even 
the  attacks  to  which  its  omission  left 
them  ex|>o6ed.  As,  however,  the  de¬ 
termination  was  farmed  to  rule  on  prin¬ 
ciples  more  and  more  despotic,  and  to 
admit  of  nothing  which  could  thwart 
the  movement  of  the  executive.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Villele  formed  a  plan,  by  quiet  and 
imder-hand  means,  to  extinguish,  or 
bring  over,  all  the  journals  hostile  to  his 
interest.  As  most  of  the  newspapers 
were  conducted  upon  commercial  mo¬ 
tives,  the  minister  of  finance  seemed  to 
possess  the  means  of  administering  to 
them  a  quietus,  quite  as  effectual  as  the 
decision  of  a  court  of  justice.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  might  be  employed  upon  such 
as  professed  peculiar  zeal  in  royalist 
principle;  while  the  hand  of  power 
might  be  kept  in  reserve  to  crush  the 
few  or  solitary  examples  of  resistance 
to  these  potent  arguments.  Under  these 
views,  a  series  of  negotiations  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  opened,  the  success  of 
which  appeared  to  be  almost  infalli¬ 
ble. 

In  consequence  of  the  time  consumed 
in  the  elections,  the  session  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers  was  not  opened  till  the  23d  of 
March.  The  King,  in  his  opening 
speech,  did  not  blush  to  make  the  most 
unqualified  boasts  as  to  the  success  of 
the  war  in  Spain.  **  The  most  gene¬ 
rous,  as  well  as  the  most  just  of  enter- 
prizes  has  been  crowned  with  the  most 
complete  success.  France,  tranquil  at 
home,  has  nothing  more  to  fear  fremr 
the  state  of  the  peninsula.  Spun, 
stored  to  her  king,  is  reconciled  willi 
the  rest  of  Europe.  This  triumph, 
which  presents  such  sure  guarantees  to 
social  order,  is  due  to  the  discipline  and 
bravery  of  a  French  army,  commanded 
by  my  son,  with  as  much  valour  as  wis¬ 
dom.”  If  we  may  trust  the  ministerial 
p{4)ers,  these  words  were  followed  by  a 
unanimous  display  of  enthusiasm,  and 
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W  cries  of  “  Vive  le  Roi  !  Vive  h 
Due  D'Angouleme  !”  repeated  for  se¬ 
veral  minutes.  The  King  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  declare  his  attachment  to  the 
Chamber,  but  at  the  same  time  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  its  being  subjected  to  some 
modifying  regulation.  Repose  and 
fixity,”  said  he,  “  are,  after  long  a^ta- 
tion,  objects  of  the  first  necessity  to 
France.  The  present  mode  of  renew¬ 
ing  the  Chamber  does  not  attain  this 
end ;  a  project  will  be  presented  to  you, 
to  substitute  in  its  place  a  septennial 
renewal.”  It  was  then  stated,  that  the 
short  duration  of  the  war,  with  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  finances,  would 
enable  all  expenses  to  be  covered,  with¬ 
out  either  new  tax  or  new  loan.  The 
flourishing  state  of  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry  was  then  alluded  to ;  after  which, 
the  most  critical  measure  of  the  session 
was  hinted  at  in  the  following  terms : 
— “  Measures  are  taken  to  secure  the 
repayment  of  the  capital  of  the  debts 
incurred  (rentes  crews')  by  the  state  in 
times  less  prosperous,  or  to  obtain  their 
conversion  into  stocks,  (titres,)  of  which 
the  interest  may  be  more  conformable 
to  that  of  other  transactions.  This  ope¬ 
ration  would  afford  the  means  of  redu¬ 
cing  the  forces,  and  closing  the  last 
wmmds  of  the  revoluiionJ'  These  state¬ 
ments  drew  from  the  House  very  strong 
marks  of  curiosity  and  emotion,  the  pre¬ 
lude  of  the  stormy  discussions  which 
were  to  ensue  on  mis  subject. 

On  the  subject  of  foreign  relations, 
the  King  assured  the  Chamber  of  the 
union  which  existed  between  him  and 
his  allies,  and  of  his  confidence  in  the 
long  duration  of  peace.  I  have  the 
hope,”  send  he,  “  that  the  affairs  of  the 
East,  and  those  of  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  America,  will  be  regulated  for 
the  greatest  advantage  of  states,  and  the 
most  ample  developemrat  of  the  com- 
merdal  relations  of  the  world.” 

The  addresses  were  in  a  style  of  un¬ 
qualified  adulation,  which  had  not  per¬ 
haps  so  much  meaning  as  the  somid 


would  imply  to  a  Britirii  ear.  The  Peers 
were  impatient  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  the  accustomed  homage  of  their 
veneration,  their  devotion,  and  their 
love — the  Conunons  bestowed  only 
their  veneration.  The  war  in  Spain,  as 
might  too  well  have  been  expected, 
was  the  theme  of  unbounded  panegyric. 

“  Never,”  said  the  Peers,  “  was  triumph 
more  complete ;  never  eqterprize  so 
glorious,  completed  in  so  short  a  time, 
has  done  more  good  to  the  world,  nor 
more  honour  to  humanity.  We  have 
seen  the  French  soldiers,  by  the  wise 
firmness  of  the  hero  who  conducted 
them  to  victory,  join  to  their  accustom¬ 
ed  valour  a  discipline  which  has  been 
the  admiration  of  Europe.  Glory  to 
the  prince,  who  has  shown  himself  so 
worthy  of  being  called  your  son — glory 
to  the  army,  which  has  shown  its^  so 
worthy  of  its  leader  I”  The  Deputies 
equally  gloried  in  revolution  pursued 
and  vanquished  in  its  last  refuge — a 
captive  ^g  replaced  on  his  throne — 
a  generous  nation  restored  to  religion, 
to  its  prince,  and  its  laws.”  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that,  in  regard  to  the  financial 
operation,  with  which  the  session  was 
to  open,  and  which  we  shall  presently 
notice,  the  Peers  express  themselves  in 
terms  of  much  stronger  approbation  than 
the  Deputies,  who  merely  engage  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  it  their  most  serious  consi¬ 
deration.  The  issue  may  inspire  a  some¬ 
what  serious  doubt,  whether  there  was 
any  sincerity  at  all  in  those  declara¬ 
tions. 

The  septennial  law,  and  one  for  al¬ 
tering  the  mode  of  recruiting  the  army, 
were  introduced  first  into  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  The  one,  however,  which 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  that  se¬ 
ries  of  measures  by  which  the  session 
^  was  to  be  marked,  was  moved  by  M. 
Villele  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  To 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  ten  millions, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  the 
projected  indemnity  for  emigrant  pro- 
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priet4Hrs — and  all  this  without  the  odious 
expedient  of  imposing  new  taxes  on  a 
burdened  nation — these  were  problems 
which  fully  set  the  ministers’  invention 
on  the  rack.  One  expedient  was  found, 
by  which  a  large  sum  of  money  might 
be  put  into  his  hands,  and  these  pur¬ 
poses  be  answered.  The  public  debt  of 
France  bore  the  interest  of  five  per  cent, 
while  in  the  present  state  of  super¬ 
abundant  money  and  established  na¬ 
tional  credit,  the  mighty  capitalists  of 
London  and  Paris  were  ready  to  furnish 
funds  to  any  amount  at  four  per  cent. 
An  obstacle  was,  indeed,  presented  by 
the  form  into  which  the  French  public 
debt  had  been  thrown.  It  derives  its 
denomination  not  from  the  capital  bor¬ 
rowed  or  stipulated  to  be  replaced,  but 
from  the  rente*  or  annual  payments 
made  to  the  creditors, who  contended  that 
these  rente*,  amoimting  to  197,000,000 
francs,  (8,200,000^)  were  perpetual  an¬ 
nuities,  without  reference  to  any  capi¬ 
tal,  and  which  could  never  be  reduced. 
The  minister,  on  the  contrary,  maintain¬ 
ed  that  these  annuities  were  essentially 
redeemable,  and  could  never  have  been 
supposed  to  be  otherwise  ;  and  that  the 
words  at  five  per  cent,”  marked  at  the 
head  of  the  obligation,  clearly  implied 
reference  to  a  capital,  and  afforded  an 
easy  means  of  fixing  its  amount.  A 
considerable  proportion,  however,  of 
these  rente*  having  been  granted,  not  in 
consideration  of  any  loan,  but  as  a  do¬ 
nation  for  the  support  of  the  clergy, 
charitable  institutions,  and  other  public 
objects,  were  not  considered  subject  to 
reduction.  The  residue,  upon  which 
the  operation  was  to  be  made,  amounted 
to  140  millions  of  francs,  (5,730,000/.) 
A  reduction  of  one-fifth  upon  this  sum 
produced  28,000,000  fr.  (1,192,000/.) 
which,' converted  into  capital  at  4  per 
cent,  would  yield  a  sum  sufficient  to 
cover  even  those  extensive  operations 
contemplated  by  the  French  ministry. 
Another  operation  was  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  render  the  transaction  still 


more  immediately  advantageous.  ln« 
stead  of  simply  changing  the  interest 
from  5  to  4,  ^  holders  were  to  receive 
for  every  75/.  now  held,  100/.  at  3  per 
cent ;  by  which  augmentation  of  the  car 
pital  they  received  the  same  interest  as 
if  they  had  held  the  original  100  at  4. 
They  were  thus  secured  against  the 
speedy  occurrence  of  a  sirniW  reduc¬ 
tion,  in  consequence  of  thp  continued 
fall  of  interest ;  and  greater  scope  was 
afforded  for  the  future  rise  of  the  stock, 
and  for  its  being  advantageously  dispo¬ 
sed  of. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  this  {dan,  it 
seems  undeniable,  provided  we  get  rid 
of  the  legal  objections  arising  from  the 
form  and  mode  of  the  oblivion,  that 
ministers  had  a  full  right,  and  that  it 
was  manifestly  eligible,  to  reduce  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  to  the  rate 
now  current  in  all  -other  instances. 
This  -applies  to  the  simple  reduction 
from  5  to  4.  With  regard  to  the  ma¬ 
noeuvre  of  an  enlai^ed  nominal  capital 
bearing  3  {>er  cent,  this  was  a  more 
equivocal  measure.  It  was  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  that  Mr  Pitt  funded  all  his  loans 
at  3  {)er  cent,  and  obttdned  thus  more 
advantageous  immediate  terms,  but 
at  the  ex{)ense  of  rendering  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  debt  more  (Uifficnlt  and 
costly.  This  is  the  system  which  Dr 
Hamilton,  in  his  able  work  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt,  has  so  strongly  reprobated ; 
more  strongly,  we  think,  than  there  are 
absolute  grounds  for ;  but  still  it  seems 
only  justifiable  in  a  {>eriod  of  pressure 
and  difficulty ;  not  in  one  so  proe{>er- 
ous  as  that  xmder  which  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  now  acted. 

The  law  was  introduced  into  the 
Deputies  by  M.  Villele,  on  the  5th 
April,  and  a  committee  was  ap{>oioted, 
which,  on  the  18th,  gave  in  its  re]>ort, 
which  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
measure.  The  question  of  right  was 
declared  incajMtble  of  becominu^the  sub¬ 
ject  of  serious  discussion.  This  right 
would  undoubtedly  exist  in  case  of  a 
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nmilw  contract  between  individuals, 
and  when  govemment  makes  transac* 
tions  with  private  persons,  similar  to 
those  which  they  make  with  each  other, 
it  comes  under  the  same  law.  There 
had,  besides,  in  the  transactions  of  go* 
vemment,  been  repeated  stipulations  to 
this  effect,  particularly  in  all  those 
which  had  been  contracted  since  the 
restoration.  A  claim  was  advanced  in 
fiftvour  of  those  who,  by  the  arbitrary 
operation  of  1797,  had  their  capital  re¬ 
duced  by  a  third.  It  was  painful  to 
argue  aranst  misfortune ;  but  most  of 
thm  old  funds  had  changed  hands ; 
most  even  had  been  bought  up  at  a  very 
low  price  before  the  measure  in  ques¬ 
tion.  To  find  out  now  the  real  credi¬ 
tors,  would  involve  the  Chamber  in  a 
labyrinth  of  endless  researches  and  dan¬ 
gerous  recriminations.  The  individual 
losses  caused  by  the  revolution,  might 
be  estimated  at  eight  or  nine  thousand 
millions  of  livres,  three  times  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  debt ;  upon  such  transactions 
it  was  impossible  to  go  back.  The  state 
made  no  claim  in  its  own  ftivour,  on 
account  of  the  low  rates,  varying  from 
50  to  88  per  cent,  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  its  debts  had  been  contracted. 

It  had  been  a  serious  question,  whe¬ 
ther  relief  could  not  be  horded  to  the 
class  who  subsisted  on  the  produce  of 
small  renter,  and  who,  by  the  reduction 
of  a  fifth,  would  be  reduced  to  very 
straitened  circumstances.  The  com¬ 
mittee  were  deterred,  however,  by  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  a  limit,  and  by  the 
opening  afforde<l  for  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  great  holders,  who  mi^t  easily 
make  a  nominal  division  of  their  inte¬ 
rests.  Besides,  the  claim  could  be  good 
only  in  the  case  of  those  who  derived 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  their 
income  from  this  source.  To  ascertain 
this  point,  however,  would  lead  to  in¬ 
terminable  investigations,  and  open  the 
way  for  the  most  serious  abuses.  The 
committee,  therefore,  had  been  obliged, 


with  reluctance,  to  abandon  the  design 
of  soliciting  any  modification  of  this 
nature. 

The  committee  did  not  deem  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
question,  whether  the  proposed  plan 
was  advantageous  ?  An  annual  reduc¬ 
tion  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  millions 
on  the  public  burthens  was  a  benefit 
quite  incontestable.  Its  practicability 
had  appeared  somewhat  more  question¬ 
able,  and  on  this  point  they  had  solicit¬ 
ed  explanations  from  the  minister  of 
finance.  He  had  given  them  all  that 
were  compatible  with  the  secrecy  ne¬ 
cessary  in  such  transactions,  and  bad 
shown  them  that  the  company  concern¬ 
ed,  by  itself  and  by  the  immense  credit 
of  the  bankers  which  composed  it,  could 
dispose  of  a  mass  of  capital,  superior  to 
what  could  be  required  even  under  the 
least  favourable  probabilities.  The  com¬ 
mittee  proceeded  finally  to  consider  the 
obstacles  to  repayment,  produced  by 
the  augmentation  of  the  capital  of  the 
debt.  This  they  endeavou^  to  obvi¬ 
ate,  by  observing,  that  the  operation  of 
the  sinking-fund  in  buying  up  stocks, 
had  no  reference  to  the  capital,  but  only 
to  the  annual  sum  paid.  The  addition 
of  25  to  the  capital  of  75,  and  of  SS  to 
the  capital  of  100,  implied  merely  that 
the  state  sacrificed  to  its  creditors  )he 
power  of  repaying  their  capital,  for  all 
the  period  during  which  the  interests 
were  falling  from  4  to  S  per  cent ;  in 
other  wor^,  it  renounced  the  power  of 
reducing  a  second  fifth  upon  the  interest 
of  the  debt.  In  short,  it  was  conclu¬ 
ded,  that  in  the  immediate  saving  of 
twenty-eight  millions,  the  state  found  a 
full  indemnification  for  distant  and  pro¬ 
blematical  losses. 

It  was  at  first  moved  from  the  right, 
that  the  discussion  should  be^n  on 
Tuesday  the  20th,  this  being  Saturday ; 
but  on  the  remonstrance  of  De  la  Bour- 
donnaye  and  Casimir  Perrier,  that  this 
interval  afforded  no  sufficient  time  foi' 
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matorely  cotuidaiiig  tin  mbiect,  it  wu 
carried  that  it  should  be  delayed  till 
Saturday  se’nnigfat,  the  24th. 

On  that  day,  La  Bourdonnaye,  from 
the  high  roy^ist  side,  took  the  lead 
against  the  law.  He  declared,  that  he 
would  readily  subscribe  to  a  r^uction 
of  interest,  if  it  were  regularly  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  force  of  events.  But  the 
present  was  the  result  of  a  forced  ope¬ 
ration  on  the  part  of  ministry,  the  means 
and  instruments  of  which  were  with¬ 
held  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public. 
He  was  astonished  that  ministry  should 
have  withheld  from  the  committee  the 
agreement  concluded  with  the  bankers, 
and  still  more  astonished  and  grieved, 
that  a  body  invested  with  such  hi^ 
functions,  should  have  ventured  to  re¬ 
commend  such  an  important  measure  to 
the  Chamber,  in  the  absence  of  all  ne¬ 
cessary  information.  Yet  it  was  gene* 
rally  believed,  that  the  document  was 
not  unknown  to  the  reporter  of  the 
committee,  and  what  must  they  then 
think  of  the  weight  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  conceal  it.  What  im¬ 
mense  responsibility  would  rest  on  the 
Chamber,  if  tliey  voted  a  measure  buri¬ 
ed  in  such  profound  mystery,  and  all 
means  of  examining  which  were  so 
studiously  withheld  i^m  them.  There 
was  no  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  nn- 
less  from  the  foresight  of  the  present 
operation,  the  current  price  of  the  rentes 
would  have  been  now  at  125,  and  even 
if  the  madness  of  jobbing  should  have 
raised  them  to  that  rate,  it  was  not  up¬ 
on  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  that  we  were 
t«  found  an.operation  which  was  to  oc¬ 
casion  the  ruin  of  a  hundred  thousand 
families.  The  present  measure  was,  in 
fret,  bankruptcy  by  a  fifth  part.  It 
might  suit  an  improvident  government, 
revelling  in  the  present  possession  of 
power,  but  it  could  never  be  avowed  by 
a  legitimate  authority.  This  was  not 
an  arc,  when  judgment  is  pronounced 
on  all  the  acts  of  power,  that  royalty, 
shaken  by  tl)jrty  years  of  revolution. 


could  without  danger  exciU  discontent 
in  five  hunched  thousand  faithful  sub¬ 
jects,  by  strippmg  of  their  incomes  a 
hundred  thousand  heads  families.  He 
then  referred  to  the  speech  of  M.  Cor* 
vetto,  minister  of  finance  in  1817,  who 
had  stated,  that  in  the  loan  then  to  be 
contracted,  “  the  first  of  all  conditions 
would  be,  that  in  engaging  to  pay  only 
simple  interests,  they  womd  never  gite 
any  capitaL”  He  had  thm  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  show  the  advantage  of  redeeming 
the  debt,  rather  by  buying  up  the  rentes, 
than  by  replacing  the  c^td.  Was  it 
at  the  moment  when  the  Chamber  still 
resounded  with  the  wmds,  «  No  c^- 
tal  will  ever  be  given,”  that  yon  could 
without  injustice  force  the  creditors  of 
the  state  to  receive  this  very  capital  ? 
Was  it  to  the  generation  wUch  heard 
these  words,  the  generation  which  gave 
up  its  funds  on  this  guarantee,  that  go¬ 
vernment  could  come  and  say,  **  We 
owe  you  the  ^ital  only,  and  not  the 
full  rente  f’  Tibs  generation  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  reduction  of  the  debt  to  a 
third,  and  had  read  in  that  law  of  spo¬ 
liation,  that  this  third  should  never  be 
reduced.  This  generation  had  heard 
the  legislator  of  the  charter,  and  his  au¬ 
gust  frmily,  pronounce  that  solemn 
oath,  by  which  the  public  debt  was 
guaranteed,  and  every  engagement  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  state,  with  its  cr^tors,  de¬ 
clared  inviolable.  The  speaker  then 
referred  to  the  sacrifices  formerly  made 
to  support  public  credit,  that  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  modem  nations, 
and  instrument  of  public  prosperity. 
You  have  acquitted,  to  the  last  fra^ 
tion,  criminal  and  extortionable  loans, 
the  debts  of  the  revolution,  the  repub¬ 
lic,  and  the  empire ;  and  yon  would  not 
pay  entire  the  debts  of  the  legitimate 
monarchy.  You  have  acquitted  the 
arrear  of  all  the  roost  guilty  services ; 
yon  pay  still  the  price  of  the  blood  of 
your  kings,  in  pensions  obtained  by  this 
only  title ;  and  yon  could  refuse  to  ac¬ 
quit  entire  annuities,  sold  to  purchase 
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back  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
the  independence  of  your  country.” 
The  orator  trusted,  that  the  Chambers 
wonid  repel  a  law  minoos  to  one  class 
of  dtisens,  and  without  any  real  ad- 
Tantage  to  the  state,  since  it  ^minished 
the  annual  burdous  only  by  accumula¬ 
ting  them  as  capital,  and  by  adding  to 
our  national  dbbt,  the  extinction  of 
which  would  becmne  contimuily  more 
slow  and  more  costly. 

M.  Humann,  though  in  general  on 
the  side  of  opposition,  supported  mi¬ 
nistry  in  the  present  question.  One 
of  the  most  extraordinary  spectacles  of 
the  present  age,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
^  fmtnne  of  France  continually  in¬ 
creasing  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  its  expenditure.  Imposts,  which 
would  have  appeared  fabulous  to  our  an¬ 
cestors,  were  voluntarily  agreed  to,  and 
paid  without  a  murmur ;  budgets  of  a 
thousand  millions  acquitted  without 
embarrassment,  distant  and  expensive 
wars  carried  on  almost  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  contributors.  The 
cause  of  this  prodigy  was  tlie  measure 
of  national  liberty  which  we  enjoyed, 
and  it  ought  to  induce  the  governments 
which  now  reaped  the  benefits  of  this 
liberty,  not  to  be  ungrateful  towards 
it,  and  to  preserve  it  from  ruin.  The 
law  now  proposed,  was  an  incontes¬ 
table  proof  of  this  high  prosperity  of 
the  finances,  and  as  such,  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  events  of  the  restoration. 
The  measuro  appeared  to  him  both  le¬ 
gal  and  equitable.  It  assured  to  all  the 
creditors  who  had  purchased  rentes  be¬ 
low  par,  a  sum  much  superior  to  that 
which  they  had  expended.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  incontestable,  that 
all  who,  since  the  formation  of  the 
Great  Book,  had  purchased  rentes  and 
preserved  them,  had  long  enjoyed  an 
income  superior  to  that  derived  from 
any  other  employment  of  money.  It 
was  therefore  a  gain  to  them  to  be  re¬ 
imbursed  at  five  per  cent.  They  could 
not,  indeed,  obtain  elsewhere  more  than 


three  per  cent ;  but  was  the  treasury 
bound  to  make  itself  a  bank  of  depo¬ 
sit  ?  Would  they  have  fared  better  had 
there  been  no  public  fimds,  and  had 
their  money  been  employed  in  any  of 
the  trades,  the  profits  on  all  which  had 
been  so  remarkably  lowered.  He  was 
aware,  that  some  interests  were  inju¬ 
red,  but  the  interest  of  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  must  be  always  prefen^  to  that  of 
the  smaller, — public  to  private  interest. 
He  did  not,  however,  approve  of  many 
of  the  details ;  he  thought  the  measure 
ou^t  to  have  been  made  more  gradual, 
and  that  the  reduction  should  have  been 
simply  from  five  to  four  per  cent,  witli 
the  same  capital ;  not  to  three,  with  aug¬ 
mented  capital. 

After  a  speech  from  M.  Ricard,  who 
followed  in  the  steps  of  La  Bourdon- 
naye,  a  strong  sensation  was  excited 
by  M.  Villele  himself  rising.  He  en¬ 
tered  into  a  number  of  minute  and 
technical  details,  relative  to  the  opera¬ 
tion,  particularly  defending  the  conver¬ 
sion  into  three  per  cent,  and  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  capital.  He  summ^ 
up  the  benefits  of  the  measure  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  it  extinguished  clearly  and 
honourably  twenty-eight  millions  of  an¬ 
nual  burdens,  by  a  simple  and  just  ope¬ 
ration,  useful  to  public  credit,  dictated 
by  the  actual  state  of  our  finances,  and 
of  which  the  example  had  been  given 
by  the  neighbouring  states.  England 
herself,  in  the  first  conversions  opera¬ 
ted  on  the  funds  created  by  her,  had 
made  use  of  means  nearly  analogous 
to  those  upon  which  the  present  opera¬ 
tion  was  founded.  It  was  Holland, 
where  the  rate  of  interest  was  the  low¬ 
est,  which  had  furnished  her  with  the 
necessary  capital.  At  present  she  could 
supply  all  her  own  wants,  and  could 
even  reduce  her  4  per  cents  to  3^, 
without  a  premium. 

M.  Villele  proceeded  then  to  consi¬ 
der,  whether  there  was  any  other  means 
of  raising  the  necessary  funds.  There 
appeared  none,  except  the  di^'ersion  of 
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tHe  sinking-fund  fr(Hn  its  present  ob¬ 
ject  ;  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  show, 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  equally 
unfair  and  inexpedient.  It  remained 
only  to  consider  the  conditions  which 
had  been  obtained  from  the  contractors. 
The  conditions  had  been,  that  they 
sliould  enjoy  the  annoal  profit  of  28 
millions  for  fifteen  months ;  that  is  35 
millions,  fnearly  1,500,000/.  sterling,) 
in  all.  It  tiad  been  impossible  to  effect 
the  operation,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  largest  possible  union  of  the  ca¬ 
pitalists  of  Europe.  These  financial 
companies  had  calculated  their  ad¬ 
vances,  their  risks,  and  had  set  a  price 
upon  them,  and  the  question  was,  if 
this  price  was  duly  proportioned  to  the 
service.  After  a  due  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances,  the  terms  had 
appeared  to  the  French  ministry  to  be 
such  as  could  not  be  refused.  M.  Vil- 
lele  had  pleadedtoo  long,  with  the  heads 
of  the  companies,  the  opposite  cause  to 
that  which  he  now  defended,  not  to 
have  considered  the  question  under 
every  point  of  view.  It  was  not  with¬ 
out  infinite  difficulty,  that  he  had  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  bankers  to  encounter  at 
this  rate  all  the  costs,  all  the  risks,  all 
the  eventualities  of  reimbursement, 
which  the  operation  involved.  No  bet¬ 
ter  terms  could  be  got ;  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  at  this  price  to  accept  or  to  refuse 
one  of  the  operations  best  calculated  to 
secure  the  credit,  the  wealth,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  It  did  not 
appear  possible  to  hesitate. 

After  a  number  of  other  speeches,  on 
which  our  limits  do  not  permit  ns  to 
enter,  M.  Girardin  rose  in  the  room  of 
General  Foy,  detained  at  home  by  se¬ 
vere  illness.  He  began  with  very  broad 
assertions  respecting  the  unpopularity 
of  the  measure.  Those  whom  he  ad- 
dresse<l  would  agree  with  him,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  that  the  measure  was  generally 
disapproved  of;  it  was  equally  so  by 
persons  whose  opinions  were  the  most 
opposite,  by  journals  of  every  com¬ 


plexion,  by  all  writers,  constitutional  or 
otherwise ;  in  short,  by  all  those  to 
whom  it  was  not  to  be  profitable.  He 
dwelt  particularly  on  the  refusal  of  the 
ministry  to  disclose  the  means  by  which 
such  a  colossal  operatim  was  to  be  ef¬ 
fected,  and  the  expectation  of  the  nsi- 
nister,  that  they  should  be  left  entirely 
to  his  discretion.  M.  Villele  was  ready 
to  take  upon  himself  all  the ‘responsibi¬ 
lity  ;  but  what  availed  this  responsibi¬ 
lity  to  the  immense  mass  of  fimd-bold- 
ers,  of  whom  some  would  lose  part  of 
their  income,  and  others  would  risk 
perhaps  their  capital  itself.  All  the 
risk  would  be,  to  see  him  lose  lus  title 
of  president  of  the  council,  and  the 
portfolio  of  finance,  and  retire  perhaps 
with  the  brevet  of  minister  of  state,  and 
a  pension  pud  by  themselves.  But  even 
if  his  disgrace  was  more  complete,  it 
would  not  repair  the  evils  they  suffer¬ 
ed,  nor  would  it  liinder  the  name  of  M. 
Villele  from  being  henceforth  insepara¬ 
ble  from  that  of  the  Abbe  Terray, 
(murmurs.') 

In  considering  the  effects  of  the  mea- 
sore,  the  speaker  observed,  that  it  would 
press  with  peculiar  weight  on  the  ca¬ 
pital,  on  the  class  the  most  numerous, 
the  most  interesting,  that  of  old  traders 
and  artizans,  retired  from  business,  ve¬ 
nerable  domestics,  and  other  individuals 
in  narrow  circumstances.  The  view  of 
their  distress  would  cause  a  strong  sen¬ 
sation,  and  many  wotdd  say,  Such  is 
the  result  yon  mi^t  have  expected.” 
A  shock  would  thus  be  given  to  tlie 
credit  of  the  public  funds,  and  perhaps 
some  violent  ebullition  might  ensue. 

M.  Girardin,  in  referring  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  measure,  which  was  the  in¬ 
demnification  of  the  emigrant  proprie¬ 
tors,  indulged  a  sally  in  favour  of  the 
revolution,  which  c^led  forth  strong 
marks  of  reprobation  from  the  right 
side.  I  have  been,”  said  he,  **•  wit¬ 
ness  and  victim  of  the  excesses  of  the 
revolution  ;  1  have  lost  part  of  my  for¬ 
tune,  and  been  thrown  into  prison.  The 
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excette*  of  the  revolution  have  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  scaffold  my  relations  and 
fiienda.  But  if  we  own  the  evils  of  the 
revolution,  let  us  not  deny  its  benefits ; 
its  benefits  are,  equality  in  the  eye  of 
die  law,  the  equtd  division  of  taxes, 
the  free  vote  for  constituents,  indivi¬ 
dual  liberty,  that  of  the  press,  that  pal¬ 
ladium  of  our  liberties,  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  privileges.  In  a  word,  they  are, 
or  rather  they  were,  in  the  charter.” 

M.  Corbiere  now  rose  on  the  pert  of 
ministry,  and  observed,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  a  truth  long  demonstrated, 
that  men  in  office  may  often  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  great  injustice,  a  new  pro<ff 
would  now  have  been  given  of  it.  The 
violent  and  personal  attacks  made  by 
the  last  speaker,  appeared  to  him  to 
pass  the  prescribed  bounds,  and  to  be 
properly  called  insults.  He  undertook 
to  prove,  that  they  were  wholly  un¬ 
founded.  In  the  case  both  of  indivi¬ 
duals  and  of  the  state,  there  were  only 
three  kinds  of  debt.  1.  Exigible  deb^ 
about  which  there  was  no  question  at 
present.  2.  Annuity,  also  out  of  the 
question.  3.  Perpetual  debt.  Now, 
in  every  legislation,  whether  political 
or  civil,  perpetual  debt  has  bem  con¬ 
stantly  defined  that  debt  of  which  the 
creditor  cannot  exact  the[repayment,bnt 
which  the  debtor  may  offer  to  repay 
when  he  pleases.  Never,  in  any  legis¬ 
lation,  was  there  the  assignment  of  a 
perpetual  annuity  without  permission 
to  redeem  it.  llie  creditors  of  the 
state  are  under  the  common  law ;  no 
creditor  can  exact  the  repayment  of 
such  a  debt,  unless,  on  the  foreseen  case 
of  unexecuted  engagements,  the  con¬ 
tract  is  dissolved ;  die  debtor,  on  the 
contrary,  can  always  set  himself  free 
when  he  has  the  power  and  the  wilL 
Such  is  the  essence  of  die  contract.  In 
regard  to  the  expressions  of  the  mini¬ 
ster  of  finance  in  1817,  to  which  M.  de 
la  Bourdonnaye  had  referred,  their 
scope  was  entirely  different  from  what 
be  had  represented.  The  ol^ection 


made  to  his  operation  was,  that  he 
would  borrow  at  50  per  cent,  and  would 
be  obliged  to  P*y  double  that  rate. 
He  answered,  **  Tlie  state  will  never  be 
obliged  to  repay."  These  were  the  very 
words  reported  in  the  Moniieur  of  the 
13th  of  February,  1817.  The  orator 
concluded  by  obwrving,  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  now  proposed  was  that  which 
would  be  adopted  by  the  father  of  a  fa¬ 
mily,  burden^  with  debts  bearing  a 
heavy  interest,  and  which  he  could  find 
means  of  paying  off  by  borrowing  at  a 
lower  rate. 

M.  Berthier,  without  absolutely  dis¬ 
puting  the  justice  of  the  measure, 
thou^t  it  severe  and  inexpedient.  « It 
affects,”  said  he,  in  a  sensible  manner, 
the  fortune  of  the  proprietors  of  pub¬ 
lic  funds  ;  it  is  burdensome  to  the  state, 
by  augmenting  the  capital  of  its  debt ; 
it  is  imfavourable  to  property,  whose 
revenues  it  would  diminish ;  it  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  onlyto  speculators,  to  whom 
it  promises  immense  profits  in  future, 
and  even  profits  already  made  ;  lastly, 
it  will  give  a  new  developement  to 
speculation  in  the  funds,  one  of  the 
wounds  of  the  state  and  of  public  mo-*^ 
nds.” — Mechin  also  gave  the  following 
view  of  it : — “  The  fortune  of  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  rentes  is  about  to  be  dimi¬ 
nished  by  28  millions  of  revenue,'  and 
560  millions  of  capital.  The  debt  of 
the  state  is  to  be  increased  by  933 
millions.  Surely,  gentlemen,  it  requires 
peculiar  art,  a  talent  almost  magical, 
to  convince  ns,  that  such  a  result  is 
conducive  at  once  to  individual  and 
general  interest.” 

The  dehate  having  now  been  pro- 
tiucted  for  four  days,  the  Chamber 
showed  considerable  marks  <ff  impa¬ 
tience.  On  the  following  day,  how¬ 
ever,  M.  Casimir  Perrier  obtained  a 
hearing.  He  complained  of  the  short 
warning  which  had  been  given  to  the 
holders  of  public  rentes ;  that  between 
the  notice  and  the  execution  of  the 
present  measure,  there  had  eocurred 
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only  auch  an  inteiral  as  between  Uie 
Bash  of  the  lightning  and  the  banting 
of  the  thunder.  He  lamented  that  the 
treaty  should  have  been  made  with  fo¬ 
reign  companies,  to  whom  the  French 
finances  had  for  ten  yean  been  a  mine 
of  wealth.  He  was  astonished  at  such 
a  country  as  France  being  placed  un¬ 
der  this  species  of  tutelage  and  depend- 
ance.  Viliilst  there  was  every  motive 
to  invite  to  such  a  loan  publicity  and 
competition,  the  affair  had  been  treated 
secretly  in  ^e  cabinet  of  the  minister. 
The  whole  project  appeared  to  him  a 
manceuvre  to  consolidate  and  extend 
ministerial  power.  Not  content  with 
liaving  destroyed  all  the  guarantees  af¬ 
forded  by  the  charter,  with  having  ob¬ 
tained  almost  unbounded  influence  in 
the  elections  and  in  the  universities, 
they  sought  still  to  add  the  arbitrary 
disposal  of  four  or  five  hundred  mil¬ 
lions,  to  place  at  their  mercy  the  last 
resources  of  France,  in  giving  indem¬ 
nities  to  a  class  of  unfortunate  French¬ 
men;  yet  the  wisdom  and  honour  of 
that  class  would  repel  an  indemnity 
still  impregnated  with  the  tears  of  those 
whom  it  was  intended  to  despoil. 

M.  Villele  replied  to  this  speech. 
He  denied  that  there  was  any  such 
connexion  between  this  operation  and 
the  proposed  indemnity,  as  the  last 
speaker  had  represented.  The  servants 
of  the  King  had  awuted  for  ten  years 
a  just  and  tardy  indemnification  for  the 
sacrifices  whiim  they  had  made  to  fi¬ 
delity.  Imperious  circumstances  had 
long  adjourned  this  indemnification. 
The  Monarch  had  at  last  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  declaring,  that  the  first  funds 
which  were  found  disposable,  should 
be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  yet  with¬ 
out  burdening  his  people ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  associating  with  this  indem¬ 
nity  a  diminution  of  taxes.  It  was  only 
by  a  false  interpretation,  that  a  mea¬ 
sure,  rendered  indispensable  by  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  our  funds,  could  be  repre¬ 
sented  under  this  light.  Had  it  not 
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been  for  imperious  circumstances,  the 
47  millions  which  had  arisen  last  year 
by  the  excess  of  receipt  ovor  expendi¬ 
ture,  would  hare  been  employed  m  this 
manner.  As  for  the  suddenness  of  the 
measure,  it  had  been  the  result  of  a 
rapid  and  unexpected  rise  in  the  |Hice 
of  the  funds,  and  it  had  been  announced 
as  soon  as  the  negotiations  had  been 
completed.  There  had  been  as  much 
competition  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
admitted.  Separate  proposals  had  been 
received  from  each  of  ue  four  compa¬ 
nies  ;  but  government  had  felt,  that,  in 
order  to  produce  the  requisite  stability 
in  so  vast  an  operation,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  combine  the  security  of  all  the 
great  capitalists  of  Europe. 

The  general  discussion  on  the  law 
was  now  closed  ;  but,  before  it  was  pot 
to  the  vote,  several  amendments  were 
put  forward,  particularly  by  M.  Le  Roy 
and  Humann.  Their  chief  object  was, 
to  render  the  operation  more  gradual, 
and  to  spread  it  over  a  number  of 
years ;  but  though  the  minister  of  fi¬ 
nance  showed  a  disposition  partially  to 
acquiesce  in  some  such  arrangement, 
the  propositions  were  all  ultimately  ne¬ 
gatived. 

The  law,  as  originally  proposed,  was 
then  put  to  the  vote,  paragr^h  by  pa¬ 
ragraph  ;  and  each  was  carried  by  very 
considerable  majorities. 

The  law  was  now  carried  up  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  where  ministers  had 
not  probably  exp^ted  to  find  a  very 
formidable  mpoeition.  According  to 
tbe  regular  French  usage,  it  was  refer¬ 
red  to  a  committee,  the  report  of  which 
was  given  in  on  the  25th  of  May,  by 
Due  de  Levis. 

This  report  was  elaborate,  and  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favour  of  the  measure.  It 
began  with  observing,  that  they  were 
not  called  to  choose  the  best  among 
possible  plans,  and  consequently  could 
not  discuss  several  that  hiid  been  sug¬ 
gested.  This  would  have  been  to  en¬ 
croach  on  the  royal  initiative,  whU^h 
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left  it  to  them  merely  to  accept  or  re¬ 
ject  simply  the  proposition  of  the  mi¬ 
nister. 

The  committee  repelled  at  once  the 
idea  of  the  state  not  haring  a  right  to 
repay  its  creditors.  Tliis  was  a  natu¬ 
ral  right,  rriiich  the  law  secured  to  all, 
and  in  case  even  of  positire  epcceptions, 
allowed  them  to  operate  only  for  a  li¬ 
mited  time.  In  what  law,  in  what  edict, 
ancient  or  modem,  was  it  found,  that 
the  King  or  the  nation  had  renounced 
this  right  ?-  Such  an  engagement  would 

absi^  and  illusive,  even  if  it  exist¬ 
ed.  The  only  serious  difficulty  was  in 
fixing  the  amount  of  the  capital ;  but 
this  was  removed  by  the  law  of  21 
floreal,  year  10,  which  decreed,  that  the 
part  of  the  public  debt  constituted  as 
perpetual.,  shall  bear  tlie  title  of  5  per 
cent  consolidated.  It  bad  been  assert¬ 
ed,  that  the  Xerm  perpetual  implied,  that 
the  debt  could  not  be  repaid ;  but,  in 
fact,  it  was  merely  meant  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  terminable  annuities,  of 
which  there  was  then  a  large  amoimt. 

In  regard  to  the  public  expediency 
of  the  measure,  the  only  doubt  that 
could  arise  was,  as  to  that  part  of  it 
which  related  to  the  nominal  increase 
of  capital.  This,  however,  arose  neces¬ 
sarily  from  the  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  Europe  was  now 
placed.  The  prepress  of  civilixation 
and  of  general  peace  had  produced  a 
remaricable  revolution  in  the  opinion  of 
capitalists  in  all  countries.  Instead  of 
the  anxiety,  often  well-founded,  for  the 
safety  of  their  capital  and  the  faithful 
execution  of  engagements,  the  only 
fear  now  was,  lest  they  should  be  too 
promptly  repaid.  This  dread  of  rraay- 
ment,  which  had  long  existed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was  banning  to  be  felt  in  France, 
as  had  been  shown  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  by  the  considerable  rise  which 
had  taken  place  in  all  funds  not  liable 
to  be  repaid.  It  was  thus  no  longer 
possible  for  a  stock  at  4  per  cent  to 
compete  with  the  English  8  per  cents. 


There  remained  no  option  to  govern¬ 
ment  but  to  create  like  its  nei^bours 
a  stock  of  the  latter  denomination.  The 
objections  to  the  measure,  derived  from 
the  additional  obstacles  which  it  pre¬ 
sented  to  tlie  discharge  of  the  debt, 
were  answered  as  formerly,  by  obser¬ 
ving,  that  the  sinking-fund  was  employ¬ 
ed  merely  in  buying  up  rentes,  not  in 
paying  off  capitid. 

The  reporter,  lastly,  proceeded  to  the 
question,  which,  at  this  moment,  was 
acting  most  powerfully  on  the  public 
mind.  This  was  the  derangement  which 
this  grand  operation,  so  advantageous 
to  the  public  fortune,  would  cause  in 
the  fortune  of  individuals,  and  whether 
the  privations  and  discontent  thus  en¬ 
gendered  were  not  motives  sufficient  to 
prevent  them  even  now  from  giving 
their  consent  to  the  law.  The  number 
of  persons  holding  money  in  the  funds 
amounted  to  145,000,  and  taking  in 
their  families,  the  persons  affecte<l 
would  amount  in  all  to  400,000.  Of 
the  first  number,  50,000  drew  from 
100  to  30  francs — 20,000  from  300  to 
600 — 26,000  from  600  to  1000.  Tlie 
first  class  were  less  to  be  pitied,  be¬ 
cause  they  must  possess  some  other 
means  of  subsistence.  It  was  in  the 
two  last  classes  that  the  individualswere 
to  be  found,  who  derived  the  whole  of 
a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  public 
funds.  Although  the  committee,  how¬ 
ever,  expressed  commiseration  for  this 
class,  it  did  not  suggest  anything  for 
their  relief,  but  proceeded  to  general 
topics  of  consolation.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  old  holders,  who  had  been 
cruelly  treated  under  successive  re¬ 
gimes,  almost  all  the  buyers  of  national 
^nds  had  obtained  them  at  a  price 
much  inferior  to  the  repayment  which 
was  now  offered  to  them.  Even  after 
the  reduction,  they  would  still  draw  6, 
7,  8  per  cent.  Equity  obliged  them  to 
contrast  this  situation  with  that  of  the 
land-holders,  subject  for  so  many  years 
to  a  burdensome  and  unequal  contribu- 
10 
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tion,  and  supporting  alone  the  enor¬ 
mous  burden,  while  income  from  the 
funds  was  never  made  liable  to  any  de¬ 
duction.  •  They  had  open  to  them  an 
investment  of  the  repaid  capital  in  land, 
which  yielded  still  5  per  cent ;  while  the 
daily  progress  of  industry  in  every  de¬ 
partment,  presented  on  all  sides  enter¬ 
prises  useful,  lucrative,  and  honourable. 

On  the  subject  of  the  terms  of  the 
transaction,  the  committee  were  not  so 
decided.  They  regretted  the  want  of 
publicity  and  competition,  as  well  as 
the  imperfect  information  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  Chamber  ;  though 
they  admitted,  that  these  might  be  the 
necessary  accompaniments  of  an  opera¬ 
tion  demanding  a  concurrence  of  all  the 
greet  capitalists  of  Europe.  They  con¬ 
cluded,  however,  with  mentioning  a 
note,  which,  just  as  they  were  termi¬ 
nating  their  labours,  they  bad  received 
from  one  of  the  bankers,  making  a  ten¬ 
der,  on  certain  conditions,  of  continu¬ 
ing  the  present  rate  of  interest,  for  five 
years,  to  the  small  fund-holders,  and  to 
the  extent  of  forty  millions.  This  state¬ 
ment  of  the  committee  was  immediate¬ 
ly  met  by  a  letter  from  three  of  the 
bankers.  Baring,  Rothschild,  and  La- 
fitte,  denying  their  being  at  all  parties 
to  such  a  letter,  or  in  any  degree  dis¬ 
posed  to  concur  in  the  views  which  it 
expressed.  They  added,  that  they 
would  never  have  been  guilty  of  so 
great  an  impropriety,  as  that  of  direct¬ 
ly  addressing  the  committee,  when  all 
their  relations  were  with  the  minister 
himself.  M.Villele  confirmed  this  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Chamber,  adding,  that  a 
fourth  banker  had  indeed  made  propo¬ 
sitions  to  the  above  effect,  but  after 
the  general  agreement  had  been  closed, 
and  cl(^ged  with  conditions,  which 
rendered  it  inexpedient.  This  house, 
too«  was  the  one  whose  terms  had  ori¬ 
ginally  been  the  most  exorbitant.  Sar- 
toris,  however,  the  fourth  banker  in 
question,  published  a  letter,  in  which 
he  declared,  that  the  communication 
voi,.  XVII.  FA  nr  i. 


had  been  drawn  up  with  the  consent  of 
Mr  Baring,  who  had  answered  for  that 
of  Mr  Rothschild.  Baring  published  a 
letter  in  explanation,  and  no  more  was 
heard  in  the  sequel  of  this  proposition. 

Count  Rey,  who,  as  once  Minister  of 
Finance,  could  speak  with  peculiar  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject,  came  forward  in 
the  most  determined  opposition  to  the 
measure.  He  began  with  expressing 
his  general  esteem  for  M.  de  Villele, 
and  his  regret  at  differing  from  him, 
and  also  wnth  admitting  fully  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  right.  But  he  denied  the  very 
fact  upon  which  the  measure  was  found¬ 
ed,  and  which  was,  that  the  interest  of 
money  in  France  redly  stood  at  4  per 
cent.  The  legal  and  current  interest 
throughout  the  kingdom  was  5  per 
cent  in  ordinary  transactions,  and  6  per 
cent  in  mercantile  transactions.  As 
soon  as  the  funds  rose  to  92  and  95, 
it  was  the  regular  practice  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  in  the  departments  to  sell  out. 
They  had,  in  fact,  been  of  late  sell¬ 
ing  out  daily ;  and  the  present  high 
price  M’as  supported  solely  by  specu¬ 
lation.  Six  months  ago,  government 
had  with  difficulty  obtained  a  loan  at 
6^  per  cent.  The  Count  was  perfect¬ 
ly  convinced,  that  it  would  be  at  pre¬ 
sent  impossible  to  raise  a  regular  loan 
so  low  as  5  per  cent.  In  November 
and  December  last,  the  current  price 
had  been  90,  50 ;  in  January  and  Fe¬ 
bruary,  96,  85 ;  average  of  the  four 
months,  93.  Such  were  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  reduction  of 
the  interest  was  announced.  He  would 
say  nothing  of  the  present  price,  be¬ 
cause  it  w’as  a  mere  game  played  by 
the  companies  ;  and  yet  they  co^d  not 
raise  the  interest  materially  above  5 
per  cent.  The  only  foundation,  then, 
upon  which  the  measure  could  rest,  was 
the  hard  necessity  which  lay  on  the 
small  fund-holders,  who  composed  a 
vast  majority — there  being  five-sixths 
who  did  not  draw  above  1000  francs 
(40/.)  a-year — of  accepting  almost  any 
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tenns ;  there  being  no  other  mode  in 
which  sums  of  so  slender  an  amount 
could  be  otherwise  placed.  Another 
manoeuvre  was,  the  nominal  increase  of 
capital,  a  measure  which  afforded  ad¬ 
vantage  merely  to  the  jobber  and  spe¬ 
culator,  but  none  to  the  sober  citizen, 
who  wished  to  live  upon  the  incobie 
derived  from  the  funds.  The  speaker 
then  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  dis¬ 
advantages  necessarily  arising  from  this 
increase  of  capital.  Ministers  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  tluow  a  veil  over  them, 
by  representing  a  sinking-fund  as  sole¬ 
ly  employed  in  buyii)g  up  stocks  at  the 
current  price.  This  principle,  however, 
applied  only  to  the  case  when  the  funds 
were  below  par.  When  they  were 
above  100,  no  financier  would  ever 
dream  of  discharging  the  public  debt  in 
this  manner.  The  repayment  of  the 
capital,  or  the  regular  reduction  of  the 
interest,  became  then  highly  advanta¬ 
geous  operations ;  of  the  means  of  ef¬ 
fecting  which,  ministers  deprived  them¬ 
selves  by  the  measure  now  under  con¬ 
sideration.  He  endeavoured,  therefore, 
to  show,  that  the  general  issue  of  a 
measure  for  which  the  state  paid  so  higli 
a  price,  and  which  inflicted  so  much 
suffering  on  individuals,  would  be  dis- 
advanta^ous  to  the  national  finances. 
The  moral  and  political  disadvantages 
of  the  measure  appeared  to  him  of  still 
higher  importance.  It  would  inspire 
with  disaffection  a  numerous  and  in¬ 
teresting  class  of  men,  and  of  families, 
chiefly  established  in  the  capital ;  it 
would  diminish  in  them  those  senti¬ 
ments  of  confidence  and  affection,  which 
are  the  source  of  public  spirit,  and  the 
chief  strength  of  states.  Could  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  few  millions  to  the  public 
treasure,  though  it  were  really  to  be 
made,  form  any  compensation  for  the 
treasure  which  the  King  would  always 
find  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  ?  Was 
it  wise  to  place  the  resources  of  the 
state,  and  the  credit  of  tlie  nation,  in  a 
state  of  dependence  upon  some  indivi- 
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duals,  honourable  men  indeed,  but  fo« 
reigners,  and  who,  by  a  train  of  events^ 
independent  even  of  their  own  inten¬ 
tion,  might  cause  public  ruin.  They 
would  certainly  employ  their  union, 
and  the  numberless  springs  which  they 
were  able  to  move,  rather  in  promoting 
their  own  interest  than  that  of  the 
French  nation. 

Tlie  Minister  of  Finance  made  an  ela¬ 
borate  reply,  and  the  debate  was  pro¬ 
longed  for  several  days,  with  long  and 
warm  speeches  on  both  sides.  The 
longer,  however,  that  the  discussion 
continued,  the  more  decidedly  did  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  pronounce  against  the  mea¬ 
sure.  It  was  one  in  which  the  capital 
was  especially  and  personally  interest-' 
ed,  as  containing  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  who  derived  their  in¬ 
come  from  the  funds,  than  any  other 
part  of  France,  llje  view  of  so  many 
individuals  of  narrow  fortune,  who  would 
be  reduced  to  still  greater  penury,  be¬ 
sides  the  clamour  which  they  them¬ 
selves  raised,  interested  the  humanity 
of  the  public.  Among  the  opulent  and 
influential  classes  also,  there  were  a 
large  proportion  who  would  suffer  by 
the  measure ;  and  to  them  probably 
might  belong  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  itself.  In  short, 
the  public  feeling,  both  witliin  and  with¬ 
out  the  Chamber,  was  so  strongly  mani¬ 
fested,  as  to  give  rise  to  {mticipation, 
that,  Tiotwitbstauding  the  whole  weight 
of  ministerial  influence,  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  dominant  in  this  part  of  the 
legislature,  the  bill  would  not  pass.  M. 
Villele,  after  a  long  closing  defence, 
made  a  final  effort  to  save  it.  Without 
interfering  with  the  law  as  it  stooil,  he 
engaged  hereafter  to  open  a  new  esta¬ 
blishment,  of  what  nature  we  do  not 
fully  understand,  but  in  which  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  less  than  1000  francs  of  annual 
rent  might  place  their  funds,  and  enjoy 
the  same  interest  as  at  present.  If  this 
modification,  however,  could  ever  have 
arrested  the  fate  of  the  law,  it  u’as  now 
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too  late.  On  being  pat  to  the  vote,  it 
was  negatived  by  the  not  very  narrow 
majmty  of  120  to  105. 

The  decision  of  the  peers  was  recei¬ 
ved  with  unbonnded  exultation  through¬ 
out  the  capital ;  and  this  defeat,  in  the 
leading  and  favourite  measure  of  the 
session,  made  a  complete  change  in  the 
posidon  o(  ministry.  From  being  firm¬ 
ly  seated  in  the  possession  of  power, 
and  having  the  Cliambers  apparently  at 
their  disposal,  they  were  now  in  the 
situation,  which,  in  a  representative  go¬ 
vernment,  is  understo^  to  imply  an 
immediate  retirement  from  office.  An 
interior  agitation  prevailed  among  their 
own  members.  Chateaubriand,  who 
ranked  next  or  equal  to  Villele,  had  not 
spoken  in  favour  of  the  law,  and,  as  it 
now  appeared,  had  opposed  it  in  the 
cabinet.  The  fulure  of  a  scheme  en¬ 
gaged  in,  contrary  to  his  advice,  would 
now,  it  was  supposed,  have  rendered 
his  influence  paramount.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  suspense  of  a  few  days  was 
ended  by  the  formal  dismissal  of  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  who  was  not  even  allowed 
the  grace  of  an  apparent  resignation, 
but  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  seals 
of  office  to  M.  Villele.  That  minister 
showed  himself  to  possess  unlimited  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  mind  of  the  King ;  hut 
determining  to  keep  hold  of  office,  he 
gave  way,  in  the  treatment  of  his  rival, 
to  an  imprudent  ebullition  of  pride  and 
passion.  In  Chateaubriand,  his  admi¬ 
nistration  lost  the  most  brilliant,  elo¬ 
quent,  and  popular  of  its  members ;  and 
one  round  whom  a  powerful  body  of 
opposition  immediately  rallied.  His  go¬ 
vernment  had  still,  indeed,  the  means  of 
prolonging,  though  with  difficulty,  its 
existence  ;  but  it  was  thrown  down  fi¬ 
nally  from  that  lofty  position,  in  wliich 
it  hiul  stood  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session. 

It  was  certainly  somewhat  of  a  hard 
fate  which  befel  the  French  minis¬ 
try,  that  after  liaving  carried,  without 
difficulty,  and  almost  with  applause, 


the  most  violent  and  culpable  mea¬ 
sures — measures  subversive  of  all  the 
rights  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  deeply 
encroaching  on  those  of  their  own  peo¬ 
ple — they  should  have  been  shipwreck¬ 
ed  against  a  measure,  which,  in  its  ge¬ 
neral  character  at  least,  was  both  just 
and  expedient.  This  result,  howevw, 
was  in  an  eminent  degree  auspicious  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  France.  It  broke 
completely  that  (Wp-laid  plan  of  esta^ 
blishing  an  administrative  despotism, 
which  seemed  on  the  eve  of  complete 
and  successful  execution.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers  saved  those  liberties  which 
the  representative  and  popular  Cham¬ 
ber  was  ready  to  surrender.  They  placed 
themselves  in  the  breach,  by  which  the 
citadel  of  liberty  was  about  to  be  storm¬ 
ed.  The  attitude  of  independence,  and 
almost  of  opposition,  in  which  they  put 
themselves,  deprived  ministers  of  all 
hope  of  carrying  those  idterior  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  constitution,  and 
those  measures  for  farther  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  bases  of  the  monarchy,  which 
they  were  known  to  meditate.  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  l>ecaine  the  head  of  an  (q>- 
position,  which,  in  its  theoretical  pro¬ 
fession  indeed,  was  royalist  in  a  very 
high  degree.  But  a  party  which  is  out 
of,  and  opposed  to  the  possessors  of 
power,  is  never  long  of  acting  as  a 
Whig  party.  All  tlra  grand  elements 
of  a  free  constitution,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  independence  of  the  tribu¬ 
nals,  and  the  rights  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  bodies,  found  as  strenuous  a  de¬ 
fender  in  Chateaubriand,  as  in  Manuel 
and  Constant.  His  efforts  were  only 
the  more  efficacious,  because  they  were 
conducted  with  more  dignity  and  de¬ 
corum,  and  because  the  public  could 
not  suspect  in  them  any  revolutionary 
aim  or  purpose.  Although  this  states¬ 
man  li^  {toasted  of  the  attack  upon 
Spain,  as  his  own  measure,  his  parti- - 
zans  were  now  the  foremost  in  deplo¬ 
ring  the  state  to  which  that  country 
had  been  reduced,  and  in  urging  that 
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tomething  should  be  done  for  its  deli- 
rerance.  Let  it'  be  observed,  by  the 
way,  that  certain  writers  in  our  own 
country  did  not,  in  our  opinion,  act  a 
friendly  part  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
when  they  scrutinized  too  minutely  his 
motives,  and  drew  invidious  compari¬ 
sons  between  his  present  and  his  former 
profession.  Them  researches  are  far 
from  prudent,  in  the  case  of  one  who 
ia  serving  well  at  present  a  good  cause. 
Meantime,  amid  all  this  opposition, 
Villele,  having  the  confidence  of  the 
crown,  and  a  fixed  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  likely  to  main¬ 
tain  his  ground,  at  least  till  the  period 
of  a  new  election.  This  we  consider 
to  be  fortunate  ;  for  as  he  will  be  able 
to  dr^  on  his  ministerial  existence, 
only  by  avoiding  all  violent  and  unpo¬ 
pular  measures,  the  French  are  thus 
insured  in  the  degree  of  liberty  they 
possess,  for  so  long  a  period  as  will 
probably  enable  it  to  strike  root  too 
dem  to  be  easily  eradicated. 

This  concurrence  of  events  had  equal¬ 
ly  the  effect  of  baffling  that  train  of 
measures,  by  which  Villele  was  labour¬ 
ing  to  extinguish  all  that  part  of  the 
periodical  press  which  maintained  any 
character  of  opposition  to  government. 
These  measures  were  proceeding  be¬ 
fore  in  the  most  favourable  manner. 
The  Pilote,  one  of  the  most  active  li¬ 
beral  papers,  was  bought  over,  and 
ceased  to  exist.  The  Quotidimne  and 
the  Ptoile,  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  agency,  astonished  their  readers 
by  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  and  after 
pointing  for  some  time  to  different 
quarters  of  the  political  compass,  set¬ 
tled  in  a  decided  ministerial  position. 
Agunst  the  Courier  Fran^^oiSfWhlchTe- 
raained  inflexible,  a  second  prosecution 
was  begun;  the  successful  issue  of  which, 
it  was  confidently  expected,  would  in¬ 
volve  a  suspension  of  its  proceedings ; 
while  a  third  would  lead  to  a  prohi¬ 
bition  against  its  ever  being  again  puh- 
lisbed.  All  these  fair  prospects  were 


now  blasted.  Chateaubriand  earned 
with  him  the  Journal  des  JMtaU,  by 
far  the  most  widely  circulated  of  tlm 
ministerial  journals.  The  majority  of 
the  courts,  attached  to  his  party,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  government,  showed,  as  will 
afterwards  appear,  rather  a  disposition 
to  thwart  its  views.  Ministers,  in  ritort, 
who  had  confidently  expected  in  a  few 
months  to  be  completely  masters  of  tlm 
periodical  press,  now  saw  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  i^  as  to  numbers,  firmly  and 
irremediably  arrayed  against  them. 

The  project  of  an  indemnity  to  the 
emigrants,  having  lost  the  basis  on 
which  it  was  to  be  built,  sunk  for  the 
present  session.  The  other  great  mea¬ 
sure  was  the  law  for  rendering  the 
elections  septennial ;  a  law  of  much 
more  real  and  deep  importance  than 
that  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  but  which  yet  did  not  excite  near¬ 
ly  so  great  a  movement  -in  the  public 
mind.  Indeed,  it  was  considei^  al¬ 
most  as  a  matter  already  final  and  fix¬ 
ed.  Having  been  announced,  as  a  pro¬ 
position  to  be  made,  after  the  late  dis¬ 
solution,  and  previous  to  the  elections, 
and  those  elections  having  been  made 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  ministry 
who  were  to  bring  it  forward,  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  nation,  and  through  it  of 
tlie  Chamber,  might  be  suppos^  to  be 
made  up.  The  bill  originated  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  through  which  it 
had  already  passed,  before  that  Cham¬ 
ber  assum^  any  hostile  attitude.  There 
was  then  little  room  for  apprehension 
as  to  its  fate  in  the  deputies. 

The  minister  of  the  interior,  in  in¬ 
troducing  this  law,  observed,  that  the 
destination  of  the  elective  Chamber  was 
to  express  the  wishes  and  opinion  of 
the  nation,  and  to  enable  them  to  pre¬ 
vail,  so  far  as  they  were  legitimate. 
It  ought  to  be  guarded,  however,  against 
a  degree  of  mobility  incompatible  with 
any  good  administration,  and  against 
the  tendency  to  yield,  without  resist- 
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uioe,  to  the  impreMlon  of  the  moment. 
It  h«d  been  hoped  that  the  annual  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Chamber  by  a  fifth  part, 
would  be  the  best  means  of  perpetua¬ 
ting  the  same  spirit  which  prerailed  in 
its  origin ;  that  such  a  partial  election 
would  introduce,  without  any  violent 
shock,  the  new  talents  of  whiicb  socie¬ 
ty  stood  in  need ;  would  continue  on  the 
same  plan  the  labours  on  which  it  had 
entered.  On  the  contrary,  ten  years 
of  experience  appeared  to  have  shown, 
that  the  agitation  occasioned  by  elec¬ 
tions  perpetually,  either  just  past,  or 
just  approaching,  had  rendered  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  chamber  to  maintain  the 
tranquillity  and  independence  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  discharge  of  its  important 
functions.  Usefully  occupied  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  wants  of  each  moment, 
the  Chambers,  notwithstanding  all  their 
seal,  liad  been  only  very  imperfectly 
able  to  make  arrangements  fur  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  laws  which  were  to  secure 
the  prosperity  of  a  state,  required  to  be 
arnmg^  in  the  same  spirit;  political 
and  civil  legislation,  administrative  mea¬ 
sures,  police  and  finance,  ought  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  combination  with  each  other. 
This  unity  of  views  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  short  duration  of  a 
session.  The  same  men  must  have 
time  to  view  the  general  outline  of  the 
plans  submitted  to  them,  and  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  details ; 
otherwise  their  deliberations  must  he 
unconnected,  and  their  laws  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  each  other. 

Hero,  indeed,  the  question  might 
arise,  whether  the  integral  renewal 
would  not  introduce  into  the  direction 
of  affairs  too  sudden  a  change,  and  too 
violent  a  movement.  It  was  conceived, 
however,  that  when  a  steady  move¬ 
ment  was  established,  when  an  uniform 
train  of  thought,  in  accordance  with 
tlie  general  interest,  directed  all  delibe¬ 
rations,  public  opinion  would  be  tran- 
qiiilliaed  without  the  Chambers,  as  well 
as  within  ;  and  when  the  moment  came 


for  calling  the  country  to  exprem  its 
judgment  by  new  elections,  no  one 
wo^d  be  tempted  to  shake  the  state  of 
things  which  existed,  and  which  had 
taken  root.  In  considering  all  things, 
however,  it  was  to  be  oWrved,  tw 
this  time  might  arrive  under  unfavour¬ 
able  circumstances.  A  continental 
kingdom  might  be  exposed  to  the  a^ 
gression  of  mreign  enemies,  who  might 
take  advantage  of  this  very  occasion  to 
augment  our  embarrassments ;  internal 
disturbances  might  also  occupy  men’s 
minds,  and  disqi^ify  the  nation  for  the 
calm  exercise  of  this  important  duty. 
This  danger  would  be  obviated  by  as¬ 
signing  to  the  Chamber  the  long  dura¬ 
tion  of  seven  years,  adth  power  to  the 
goveniment  to  abridge  the  term,  and  to 
bring  on  a  new  election  at  the  period 
when  public  order  seemed  most  favour¬ 
able  to  that  important  operation. 

The  present  mode  of  annual  renewal 
had  been  indeed  embodied  in  article 
37  of  the  charter;  and  the  question 
was,  whether  the  Chambers  had  now 
the  power  to  alter  it.  Doubtless,  the 
Chambers  created  by  the  charter  could 
not  destroy  themselves ;  they  could 
neither  abdicate,  nor  limit,  the  powers 
which  it  conferred.  But  was  that  a  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  refuse  modifica¬ 
tions  in  their  interior  organization,  which 
experience  had  shown  to  be  useful,  and 
even  necessary  ?  Such  a  respect  for  the 
cliarter  would  turn  against  the  charter 
itself. 

The  report  of  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties,  presented  on  the  31st  of  May, 
by  M.  Martignac,  was  entirely  favour¬ 
able  to  the  measure.  The  influence  of 
French  manners  was  felt  even  in  the 
movement  of  the  passions  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  parties.  “  That  electoral  fever, 
as  some  have  called  it ;  that  battle  of 
the  elections,  as  a  deputy  has  not  fear¬ 
ed  to  name  it,  renewed  every  year  in  a 
fifth  of  the  departments,  in  presence  of 
the  others,  became  a  general  subject  of 
inquietude  and  agitation.  Nothing  is 
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effaced,  nothing  is  forgotten;  a  new 
fermentation  snrceeda  aa  soon  as  the 
former  has  rabsided ;  divisions  and  ha¬ 
treds  are  revived  without  ceasing,  along 
urith  |n%ten6ions  and  hopes.  Ten  years 
ago,  the  Chamber  was  given  to  ns  as 
the  basis  on  which  our  institutions  were 
to  rest.  These  institutions  exist  still 
only  in  our  desires  and  hopes.  All  or¬ 
ganic  laws  are  wanting ;  we  live  under 
a  legitimate  and  temperate  monarchy ; 

*  and  our  system  of  administration  still 
moves  upon  springs,  prepared  for  a  re¬ 
public,  or  for  an  usurping  and  despotic 
power.  The  partial  renewal  is  then 
incompatible  with  every  creation  and 
every  important  amelioration.  It  in¬ 
volves  limitation,  embarrassment,  dis¬ 
trust  ;  it  leaves  no  plan  unless  for  the 
urgent  measures,  the  immediate  neces¬ 
sities,  of  the  year.  It  is  the  instrument 
of  the  present.  The  integral  renewal, 
on  the  contrary,  favours  great  views, 
and  aids  the  developement  of  institu¬ 
tions  ;  it  leaves  room  to  create,  to  com¬ 
bine,  to  follow  out.  It  binds  the  pre¬ 
sent  with  the  future.  For  a  hundred 
and  eiglit  years,  the  Parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  adopted  a  septennial  duration ; 
and  experience  has  justifietl  those  who 
represented  it  as  useful  to  the  throne  and 
to  the  country.  The  opposition  have 
often  made  attempts  to  alter  it;  but 
these  attempts  have  been  constantly  re¬ 
pelled.  Mr  Pitt,  when  young,  display¬ 
ed  on  the  benches  of  opposition  his 

•  zeal  for  reform.  His  proposition  was 
then  rejected  ;  and  when  he  afterwards 
came  to  power  and  high  influence,  he 
was  careful  not  to  bring  it  foru'ard 
again,  because  his  judgment,  matured 
by  time,  and  enlightened  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  business,  could  duly  appreciate 
what  his  youth  had  conceiveil  the  de¬ 
sign  of  overthrowing.”  (Voice  from  the 
left,  “  Because  then  he  was  minister.”) 

M.  Royer  Collard,  in  attacking  this 
RM«siire,  took  a  somewhat  singular 
ground,  by  repn*aenting  it  as  hostile  to 
Uie  monarchy.  The  force  of  the  elec¬ 


tive  Chamber  naturally  decreased  as  it 
was  removed  from  its  origin ;  the  inte¬ 
rests  and  opinions  of  the  people  are 
produced  entire  in  the  integral  renewal, 
and  in  part  only  in  the  fractional  re¬ 
newal.  Theory  then  decides,  that,  ail 
otiier  things  being  equal,  the  integral 
renewal  belongs  properly  to  the  repub¬ 
lican  principle,  and  the  partial  renewal 
to  the  monarchical.  England  is  far 
from  contradicting  this  theory.  The 
s^tem  of  integral  renewal  found  in 
England  the  monarchy  almost  abso¬ 
lute  ;  it  has  so  narrowed  and  abridged 
it,  that  it  has  changed  it  into  a  real  re¬ 
public,  aristocratic  indee<l,  but  on  that 
account  only  the  stronger,  and  the  more 
capable  of  resisting  the  crown.  The 
United  States  followed  the  law  of  in¬ 
tegral  renewal,  and  it  was  at  least  an 
avowed  and  thorough  republic.  The 
ingenious  combination  of  annual  elec¬ 
tion  with  fractional  renewal,  is  perhaps 
the  only  condition  under  which  repre¬ 
sentative  government  can  be  establish¬ 
ed  and  continue  in  France,  without  risk 
to  itself,  and  without  danger  to  the 
throne.  As  to  the  fixity  of  which  mi¬ 
nisters  speak,  it  is  a  chimera  which  we 
are  not  allowed  to  reach ;  for  if  we  did 
reach  it,  representative  government, 
which  is  only  the  oiy;anized  motion  of 
the  social  system,  would  cease.  Mini¬ 
sters,  he  doubted  not,  were  sincerely 
devoted  to  monarchy ;  but  in  seeking 
to  free  themstdves  from  the  trouble  of 
annual  elections,  they  did  not  fear  to 
expose  the  country  to  the  perilous  crisis 
of  the  integral  renewal. 

From  this  subject,  the  speaker  pass- 
e<l  to  the  question,  whether  France 
really  had,  or  had  not,  a  representative 
government.  It  was  not  enough  that 
it  had  a  chamber,  solemn  and  regular 
deliberations,  honour,  patriotism,  and 
intelligence,  in  the  men  who  composed 
it.  The  representative  bo<ly  must  be 
sent  by  the  nation  ;  yet  in  fact,  from 
year  to  year,  from  trial  to  trial,  it  had 
been  nominated  by  power.  He  blame<l 
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not  men  ;  he  blamed  the  course  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs.  The  Revolution  had  de¬ 
stroyed  the  hereditary  magistracy ;  and 
in  its  place,  we  had  the  functionaries 
of  goveminent ;  it  had  destroyed  the 
local  powers,  and  everything  now  cen¬ 
tred  in  ministry.  The  elections  were 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  face  of  this 
overwhelming  authority.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  made  all  electors,  who  paid  300 
francs  of  direct  taxes ;  but  this  right 
must  be  acknowledged  by  the  agents 
of  ministers,  who  had  infinite  entrench¬ 
ments  within  which  they  could  defend 
themselves.  There  was  no  appeal  but 
to  other  agents,  holding  their  place  at 
the  will  of  ministers,  who,  as  they  had 
thus  the  power  to  destroy  electors,  had 
also  the  power  to  make  them.  Appeal 
was  equally  diificult,  equally  impotent. 
It  were  needless  to  produce  testimo¬ 
nies,  though  they  might  not  be  want¬ 
ing,  of  the  intriguing  and  often  oppres¬ 
sive  conduct  of  the  agents  of  authority. 
This  is  sufficiently  revealed  by  the 
laws  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  all  ages.  I  know,  before  I 
have  seen  it,  what  will  l)e  the  destiny 
of  the  rights  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
power,  when  they  are  left  to  its  discre¬ 
tion. 

General  Foy,  in  following  up  similar 
views,  began  with  observing  how  re¬ 
markable  it  was,  that  a  law  of  such  im¬ 
portance  should  l»e  viewed  by  the  jmb- 
lic  with  so  great  a  degrt*e  of  indiffe¬ 
rence.  It  might  have  been  expected, 
that  this  great  innovation  would  en¬ 
gross  all  thoughts,  would  occupy  all 
conversations ;  that  the  press  would 
groan  with  eager  discussions  upon  k ; 
and  that  an  inoffensive,  but  numerous 
and  animated  crowd,  would  fill  the 
avenues  to  their  hall,  waiting  with 
anxiety  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 
On  the  contrary,  the  nation  was  im¬ 
movable  and  silent,  the  journals  scarce¬ 
ly  spoke  of  the  measure,  and  the  wri¬ 
tings  upon  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
known,  if  they  had  not  been  distribu¬ 


ted.  He  himself,  as  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  which  the  charter  intended 
should  be  elective,  experienced  a  de¬ 
gree  of  embarrassment  which  it  might 
have  been  difficult  to  overcome,  but 
for  the  rigorous  duty  which  he  had  to 
fulfil. 

General  Foy  began  with  taking  a 
view  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
elective  Chamber  was  formed.  In  1814, 
the  royal  authority  appeared  in  France, 
rich  in  its  ancient  ri^ts  and  its  ancient 
origin ;  at  the  same  time,  it  inherited 
the  modem  despotic  power  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  and  the  empire ;  it  appeared 
amid  a  nation  where  the  first  wish  of 
the  citizens  was  to  remain  equal  among 
themselves,  were  it  even  to  purchase 
this  benefit  by  a  more  absolute  and 
servile  dependence.  The  orders  of 
clei^  and  nobility,  the  great  courts  of 
judicature,  independent  coroorations, 
all  had  disappeared.  The  charter  re¬ 
stored  none  of  them  ;  but  viewing  man 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  moral  dq^nity, 
it  applieil  to  all  persons  and  all  things, 
new  rights  and  new  advantages.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  formed  upon  a  system 
of  precaution.  The  election  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  most  wealthy,  that  is,  to 
80,000  out  of  30,000,000 ;  eligibility 
was  reduced  to  18,000  individuals,  un¬ 
der  diverse  conditions  of  age  and  con¬ 
tribution.  This  was  not  all ;  it  appear¬ 
ed  necessary  to  oppose  a  more  solid, 
an  insurmountable  barrier  against  the 
irru]>tion  of  democracy ;  this  barrier 
was  the  partial  renewal.  A  Chamber 
thus  renewed,  would,  it  was  thoup^it, 
have  a  ruling  opinion,  not  created  by 
the  events  of  a  month,  of  a  year ;  but, 
if  the  expression  may  be  used,  the  mean 
of  all  the  opinions  in  circulation.  What 
then  do  ministers  wish,  when  they  pro¬ 
pose  the  septennial  system  ?  They  wish 
to  escape  from  tliat  law  of  mortality, 
which  has  hitherto  reduced  to  two  or 
three  years  at  most,  the  mean  of  a  mi¬ 
nisterial  life.  They  wish  to  giiard,  lest 
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a  compact  majority,  if  it  should  one 
day  appear,  should  present  to  the  Sove¬ 
reign  men  more  worthy  of  aiding  him 
with  their  counsels.  The  present  speak¬ 
er,  however,  concluded,  like  Royer  Col- 
lard,  with  invectives  upon  the  ministe¬ 
rial  power,  and  the  state  of  the  elec¬ 
tions.  “  Absolute  authority,"  said  he, 
“  exists  in  the  agents  of  administration ; 
wherever  yon  go,  you  find  it ;  no  pub¬ 
lic  functionary  is  protected  from  it.  It 
is  a  sword  which  strikes  at  random  all 
opinions,  all  opposition,  all  independ¬ 
ence  ;  it  is  the  imperial  power  fallen 
by  successive  stages  upon  our  present 
ministers."  He  complained  also  of  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  last  electoral  col¬ 
leges  had  been  formed,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  exercised  upon  the  electors.  In 
certain  districts,  ministerial  agents  had 
gone  and  said.  If  you  do  not  name  such 
and  such  candidates  marked  out  by 
power,  you  will  not  have  such  a  public 
establishment  which  you  demand,  such 
a  bri(h^,  such  a  canal — [Murmurs, 
“Girardin — It  is  true."] — The  speaker, 
in  short,  declared,  that  the  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  the  integral  or  frac¬ 
tional  renewal,  were  modes  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  which  had  their 
advantages,  and  had  their  inconveni¬ 
ences  ;  but  the  liberty  of  election  was 
the  life  of  that  government ;  its  loss  was 
its  death. 

If  the  liberal  members  had  opposed 
the  measure  as  anti-monarcliial,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  same  view  would 
be  still  more  decidedly  taken  by  La 
Bourdonnaye,  the  leader  of  the  ultra¬ 
royalist  party.  That  speaker  laid  a  pe¬ 
culiar  stress  on  the  spirit  of  innovation 
by  which  it  was  marked.  How  could 
this  spirit,  this  fatal  aberration  of  men’s 
minds,  which  was  sufficient  thirty  years 
ago  to  shake  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  state,  and  overturn  a  monardiy 
of  fourteen  centuries,  consolidate  now 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  ?  It  was 
only  the  secret  partizans  of  the  fatal 
doctri)ie  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo¬ 


ple,  who  could  think,  with  the  states¬ 
men  of  a  neighbouring  country,  that 
parliamentary  omnipotence  has  no  limit 
but  the  nature  of  things.  “  If,  however, 
the  forms  of  the  French  representative 
government  have  an  analogy  with  theirs, 
the  origin  and  essence  of  their  social 
compact  differs  essentially  from  that  of 
our  constitutional  charter.  Their  public 
right,  consecrated  by  a  revolution  which 
overturned  the  legitimate  authority,  and 
founded  on  a  transaction  with  the  usurp¬ 
ing  power,  rests  on  a  change  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  succession  to  the  crown  ;  it  ad¬ 
mits  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  and  their  right  of  electing 
and  deposing  kings.  This  right  invests 
the  two  Chambers  who  represent  the 
people  with  the  entire  power  of  the  state. 
In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  public 
right  is  established  on  the  principle  of 
legitimacy  and  permanence ;  on  the 
concession  of  a  constitutional  charter, 
which  cannot  be  withdrawn.  The  char¬ 
ter  then  forms  the  sole  basis  of  the 
French  constitution  ;  and  it  is  here  at-  ' 
tacked  on  a  fundamental  point,  which 
cannot  be  changed  without  breaking  the 
equilibrium  of  the  powers  of  the  socie¬ 
ty,  and  modifying  in  its  very  essence 
the  representative  government  which 
we  have  sworn  to  maintain.  A  change 
tending  to  render  more  compact  the  ma¬ 
jority  formed  in  the  elective  Chamber, 
and  increase,  by  a  duration  of  seven 
years,  the  preponderance,  already  too 
manifest,  of  the  democratic  party  in  the 
Chambers,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
fundamental,  and  one  subversive  of  the 
principle  of  the  charter.” 

Among  the  defenders  of  the  law,  M. 
Vaublanc,  joining  in  the  opinion  of  his 
opponents,  that  it  would  increase  the 
power  of  the  elective  Chamber,  made 
this  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  law, 
which  he  conceived  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  public  liberty.  Among  a 
people  who  elected  deputies,  it  was 
most  desirable  that  they  should  retain 
their  functions  a  snflBcient  length  of 
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time  to  be  able  to  do  good.  The  elec¬ 
tions  wouldbemorefree;  for  it  was  easier 
for  the  servants  o£  the  crown  to  sway 
them  in  a  fifth  part  of  France,  than  in 
the  whole  country.  The  annual  exer¬ 
tion  of  influence  naturally  transformed 
itself  into  a  habit ;  it  acquired  its  rules 
and  its  tactics,  and  was  enabled  to  com¬ 
bine  thoroughly  the  means  of  success. 
Those  who  thought  that  the  last  elec¬ 
tions  had  been  too  much  influenced, 
ought  to  join  in  his  opinion  ;  for  this  in¬ 
fluence  was  the  necessary  result  of  that 
constant  exertion  in  which  ministers,  for 
ten  years,  had  employed  all  their  ef¬ 
forts. 

M.  Villele  began  with  referring  to 
the  sinister  auguries  drawn  by  General 
Foy,  from  the  little  interest  shown  by 
the  public  in  this  debate,  and  his  recol¬ 
lections  of  a  tumultuary  period,  which 
he  seemed  to  regret.  To  M.  Villele  it 
appeared,  tliat  this  tranquil  state,  in¬ 
stead  of  arising  from  indifference,  im¬ 
plied  the  most  complete  and  honourable 
approbation  which  an  operation  of  this 
kind  coidd  receive  from  public  opinion. 
If,  as  was  alleged,  this  measure  increa¬ 
sed  the  power  of  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties,  and  weakened  that  of  the  crown, 
ministers  were  ready  to  sacrifice  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  order  to  obtain  the  great 
benefits  which  they  expected  from  it — 
the  steadiness  and  tranquillity  of  public 
affairs,  and  the  opportunity  of  introdu¬ 
cing  those  permanent  ameliorations, 
which  had  been  impracticable  amid  the 
late  perpetual  system  of  shifting  and 
contest. 

In  regard  to  the  exorbitant  influence 
which  ministers  were  accused  of  having 
exerted  at  the  last  elections,  M.  Villele 
maintained,  “  government  has  neither 
more  nor  less  right  to  influence  the  elec¬ 
tions,  than  the  candidates  themselves. 
Each  party  yields  readily  to  the  desire 
of  recommending  his  friends,  of  remo¬ 
ving  bis  enemies;  and  if  some  imprudent 
steps  have  been  taken  by  the  subaltern 
agents  of  authority,  be  assured  that  the 
upper  administration  has  been  the  first 


to  lament  them.  It  is  not  for  the  can¬ 
didates  to  complain  of  such  means ;  yo« 
all  know,  gentlemen,  that  those  who 
pass  the  proper  limit,  miss  their  aim ; 
and  the  higher  administration  cannot 
complain  too  much,  when  it  has  been 
weakly  and  injudiciously  served.” 

On  this  last  subject,  M.  de  Cmrbiere 
made  some  important  admissions.  *‘We 
are  accused,”  said  he,  of  having  threa¬ 
tened  the  functionaries — of  having  con- 
stnuned  their  conscience.  If  a  public 
functionary  places  himself  in  the  ranks 
of  opposition,  it  follows  that,  according 
to  him,  administration  acts  in  a  manner 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people; 
he  regards  it  as  an  enemy  to  the  char¬ 
ter  and  the  monarch.  The  conscience 
of  sucli  a  functionary  must  be  in  this 
dilemma ;  either  he  will  betray  his  duty 
towards  an  administration  to  whose  con¬ 
fidence  he  has  been  admitted,  or  be  will 
become  the  accomplice  of  acts,  which, 
according  to  him,  are  contrary  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  country.  The  only 
means,  then,  which  he  has  to  fulfil  hu 
duty,  is  to  obey  the  call  of  conscience, 
and  to  retfre.” 

Casimir  Perrier. — “  You  leave  him 
no  choice ;  you  send  him  his  dismissaL” 

Corbiere. — “  He  cannot  hesitate,  af¬ 
ter  the  admonition  which  government 
has  given  him.” 

C.  Perrier. — “  Dismissal  I — an  ad¬ 
monition  truly  paternal !” 

On  the  7th  June,  the  debate  having 
now  lasted  six  days,  its  cloture,  or  ter¬ 
mination,  was  voted  by  a  large  majori¬ 
ty,  though  there  were  still  several  ora¬ 
tors  of  distinction  inscribed  to  speak 
both  for  and  against  it.  Several  amend¬ 
ments  were  proposed,  but  all,  after  a 
short  discussion,  rejected.  The  law  was 
then  carried  by  the  large  majority  of 
292  against  87. 

A  new  arrangement  was  made  this 
session,  relative  to  the  military  force, 
wliich  had  not,  however,  as  has  been 
supposed  in  this  (M)untry,  the  effect  of 
increasing  its  absolute  amount,  but 
merely  of  rendering  it  more  movable. 
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According  to  the  present  system,  the 
King  had  the  power  to  make  an  annual 
levy,  not  exce^ng  40,000  men.  The 
conscripts  were  bonnd  to  six  years  of 
actire  service,  and  after  that  to  six  years 
of  local  service,  within  the  militaiy  di¬ 
vision  to  which  they  belong^.  This 
last  service  might,  in  case  of  war,  and 
upon  a  decree  of  the  Chambers,  be  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  whole  kingdom.  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  this  recall  to 
active  service  of  those  who  had  recei¬ 
ved  their  dismissal,  was  a  very  ungra¬ 
cious  and  difficult  operation.  On  tlie 
Slst  December,  1828,  there  had  been 
dismissed  22,000  ;  but  when  these,  by 
the  law  of  5th  April,  1823,  were  recal¬ 
led  into  active  service,  there  were  not 
forthcoming  more  than  16,000.  This 
great  failing,  in  so  short  a  pcrio<l,  might 
give  some  idea  of  the  rapid  progression 
in  which  the  diminution  would  after¬ 
wards  take  place.  It  was  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  to  raise  tlie  annual  levy  to  60,000, 
and  to  make  them  liable  to  active  ser¬ 
vice  for  eight  years.  The  number, 
however,  actually  called  out,  would  be 
limited  by  the  funds  allowed  by  the 
Chambers  for  that  purpose ;  the  only 
check  admitted  of  un<ler  the  French 
government.  They  were  then  to  Im? 
calle<I  out  in  the  order  of  their  ages,  Im?- 
ginning  with  the  youngest ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  the  more  advanced,  in 
projmrtion  as  they  contracted  the  hahits 
of  civil  life,  would  have  the  chance  of 
escaping  service  altogether.  The  mea¬ 
sure  was  carrie<l,  not  absolutely  without 
discussion,  but  without  any  very  for¬ 
midable  opposition. 

A  very  considerable  interest  was  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  personal  question,  raised  on 
the  suligect  of  M.  Benjamin  Constant. 
The  exclusion  of  that  distinguished  ora¬ 
tor  on  the  liberal  side,  was  called  for  by 
M.Dudon,onthe  ground  of  his  notbeing 
a  French  citizen.  The  reply  was,  that 
though  his  parents  resided  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  they  belonged  originally  to  the 
South  of  France,  and  were  driven  out  of 


their  native  country  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  measure  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  sprung  from  the  individual 
movement  of  Dudon,  without  any  sup¬ 
port  or  sanction  from  government ;  it 
was  discussed  with  a  good  deal  of  can¬ 
dour  and  temper ;  and  it  issued  in  a  full 
acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  sit  in 
the  assembly. 

Another  law,  which  excited  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  was  that  against  string 
and  applying  to  profane  purposes  the 
sacred  vessels  belonging  to  the  churches. 
This  offence  was  to  be  now  punished 
by  hard  labour  for  life,  and  in  aggrava¬ 
ted  cases  with  death.  After  being  car¬ 
ried,  however,  through  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  introduce  into  that  of  the 
Deputies,  it  was  suddenly  withdrawn 
by  government,  without  any  reason  as¬ 
signed. 

An  act  was  passed  this  session  for 
modifying  some  parts  of  the  penal  code. 
The  following  are  among  the  {wincipal 
articles  : — Individuals  f^ed  less  than 
sixteen,  who  shall  have  no  accomplices 
above  that  age,  and  shall  be  accused  of 
crimes  other  than  those  to  which  the 
law  attaches  the  punishments  of  death, 
of  forced  labour  for  life,  or  of  transport¬ 
ation,  shall  lie  judged  by  the  correc¬ 
tional  tribunals,  or  those  of  police.  This 
article  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Foy,  as  an  infnngement  of  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  to  which  lie  accu¬ 
sed  the  present  ministry  of  being  hos¬ 
tile.  It  was  replied,  that  there  was  no 
i<lea  of  any  diminution  of  this  right. 
The  object  of  the  law  was  to  render 
justice  more  speedy — to  dimuiish  its 
expense — anti,  in  certain  instances,  to 
mitigate  its  severity  ;  for  the  police 
could  inflict  no  higher  punishment  than 
imprisonment  for  five  or  six  years.  This 
mitigation,  which  transferretl  the  col- 
jiable  action  from  the  class  of  crimes  to 
that  of  offences,  necessarily  took  it  out 
of  the  comp(.‘tence  of  a  jury.  Other  arti¬ 
cles  were.  The  punishment  pronouncetl 
by  the  act  302  of  the  ptmal  code, 
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agidnst  the  mother  guilty  of  infanticide, 
niay  be  reduced  to  that  of  perpetual 
compulsory  labour.  This  reduction 
shall  take  place  in  regard  to  no  other 
individual  except  the  mother.  Hie 
punishment  pronounced  by  article  309 
of  the  penal  code,  against  those  guilty 
of  blows  or  intentional  wounds,  from 
which  there  has  resulted  an  incapacity 
for  labour  during  more  than  twenty 
days,  may  be  reduced  to  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  three  years.  The 
punishment  pronounced  against  those 
guilty  of  robbery,  or  attempts  at  rob¬ 
bery,  on  a  highway,  when  these  have 
been  committed  without  threats,  with¬ 
out  arms  apparent  or  concealed,  with¬ 
out  violence,  or  any  other  aggravating 
circumstance,  may  be  reduced  either  to 
that  of  temporary  forced  labour,  or  of 
solitary  confinement.  The  penalties  on 
house-breaking,  free  from  any  of  the 
above  f^l:gra\'ations,  and  not  committed 
in  the  night,  nor  by  more  than  one  per¬ 
son,  were  similarly  reduced.  None  of 
these  mitigations,  however,  were  to  ap¬ 
ply  either  to  beggars,  to  vagabonds,  or 
to  individuals  who  had  been  previous¬ 
ly  found  guilty  of  any  considerable 
crime. 

Although,  as  already  observed,  there 
was  no  disposition  in  the  Chamber  to 
call  in  question  the  propriety  of  the 
war  i^^nst  Spain,  yet  when  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  that  operation  came  under 
discussion,  a  much  more  critical  dispo¬ 
sition  was  manifested.  Tlie  credit  of 
100  millions  of  francs,  granted  last  ses¬ 
sion  for  defraying  this  extraordinary  ob¬ 
ject,  had  proved  wholly  inadequate. 
The  expenses  had  amounted  to  170 
millions,  (about  7,000,000/.  sterling,) 
being  nearly  three  millions  sterling  be¬ 
yond  the  sum  allotte<l ;  to  which  was  to 
be  added,  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  ster¬ 
ling,  advanced  to  the  Spanish  goveni- 
ment ;  of  which  the  hopes  of  repayment 
held  out  must  have  been  felt  by  the 
Chamber  as  very  faint.  It  was  not  de¬ 
nied  that  the  expenses,  when  compared 


with  the  services  performed,  had  been' 
most  unreasonable  and  exorbitant.  This 
was  stated  to  have  been  the  consequence 
of  the  contract  which  government  from 
a  variety  of  concurring  circumstances, 
had  not  been  able  to  avoid  making  with 
M.  Ouvrard.  The  war  was  to  be  made 
in  a  manner  different  from  that  to  which 
the  French  armies  had  been  long  aceus- 
tomeil.  They  were  to  be  supplied  with 
everything,  and  to  be  enabl^  to  march 
to  every  part  of  Spain,  without  being 
burdensome,  in  any  shape,  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  territory.  The  depart¬ 
ments  did  not  possess  the  experience 
requisite  for  making  the  extensive  pro¬ 
visions  necessary  imder  this  system. 
M.  Sicard,  intendant-general)  had  set 
out  in  the  middle  of  February,  but  be¬ 
ing,  by  various  accidents,  detained  more 
than  a  month  on  the  road,  he  arrived 
only  a  few  days  liefore  the  Duke  d’An- 
gouleme,  and  found  everythmg  m  an 
unprepared  state.  The  contractor,  who 
had  undertaken  for  the  means  of  trans¬ 
port,  failed  in  proilucing  the  necessary 
security.  All  the  means  of  opemng  the 
campaign  were  wanting ;  and  yet  a  de¬ 
lay,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
have  been  putting  its  success  deeply  to 
hazard.  In  this  crisis,  Ouvrard  came 
forward,  and  undertook,  under  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  munitionary-general,  to  sup¬ 
ply  from  his  own  resources  everythmg 
that  could  be  wanted.  The  circum¬ 
stances  were  such  as  left  no  room  for 
choice.  The  administration  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  conclude  with  him  a  bargain, 
ruinous,  it  was  admitted,  in  regard  to 
expense  ;  but  which  fulfilled  its  object 
of  enabling  the  army  to  make  a  rapiij 
and  successful  campaign.  If  they  had 
been  delayed  for  another  year  in  front 
of  Cadiz,  it  would  have  lieen  a  much 
more  ruinous  concern  than  the  Ouvrard 
contract. 

General  Foy  made  the  most  severe 
strictures  on  the  enormity  of  this  ex¬ 
penditure.  Ministers,  after  a  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject,  had  fixed  the 
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Mtiniate  at  100  millions.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  war  was  brought  to  a 
soccessfiil  termination,  had  surpassed 
the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine.  On 
the  7th  Aprily  the  army  passed  the  Bi> 
dassoa ;  in  June  it  was  before  Cadiz  ; 
and  in  the  first  days  of  October,  it  had 
no  longer  an  enemy  to  combat.  Not  a 
soldier  bad  been  raised  beyond  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  demanded  ;  on  the  contra- 
,  the  class  of  1833,  though  placed  at 
e  disposal  of  government,  had  not 
been  called  out ;  and  of  22,000  veterans 
summoned,  only  16,000  had  answered. 
Who,  then,  but  must  have  thought  that 
there  would  be  large  savings  upon  the 
grant  of  100  millions,  forming  an  excess 
to  be  added  to  the  resources  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  ? — What  must  be  their  sur¬ 
prise  to  learn,  that  more  than  double  the 
estimated  amount  had  been  expended  ? 
— These  enormous  and  unlooked-for 
expenses  arose  from  the  creation  of  a 
munitionary-general.  What  is  a  muni- 
tionaiy'-genei^  ? — He  is  a  man  who 
boasts  of  a  long  experience ;  who  doubts 
of  nothing,  and  promises  everything. 
Provisions  are  wanting ;  he  shows  a 
few  bags  of  rice — the  means  of  transport 
are  wanting ;  he  produces  some  Spanish 
waggons  as  a  specimen.  He  is  a  ne¬ 
cessary  man  ;  and  what  in  short,  could 
the  prince-generalissimo  do,  but  accept 
the  munitionary-general,  and  approve 
the  bargain  ?  The  name  of  an  august 
prince,  however,  must  not  be  an  egis 
behind  which  ministers  might  coininit 
with  impunity  acts  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  state. — The  Minister  of 
Finance  replied,  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  far  from  rejecting  that  re¬ 
sponsibility.  This  campaign,  however, 
had  been  very  different  from  any  one 
in  the  former  thirty  years  of  war.  Du¬ 
ring  these,  the  war  had  been  carried  on 
at  the  expense  of  the  countries  in  which 
it  was  waged.  Here  success  depended 
entirely  on  tlie  discipline  of  the  troops, 
and  consequently  on  their  being  care¬ 
fully  furnished  with  everything  of  which 
they  stood  in  need.  The  French  show¬ 


ed  Uiemselves  in  Spain  as  simple  auxi¬ 
liaries,  paying  everything,  and  carrying 
nothing  away.  Was  it  to  be  wondmd, 
if  the  war  administration  did  not  readi¬ 
ly  find  all  that  they  wanted  ?  Ministers 
had  done  everything  in  their  power  to 
avoid  or  shake  off  the  ruinous  contract 
with  Ouvrard,  but  had  not  been  able  to 
escape  from  it. 

After  a  pretty  warm  debate  of  two 
days,  the  vote  was  carried  in  the  De¬ 
puties  by  a  majority  of  234  to  69. 

No  farther  discussions  of  any  interest 
marked  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly 
till  its  prorogation,  which  took  place  in 
the  end  of  July. 

The  attention  of  the  public,  at  this 
time,  was  almost  wholly  engrossed  by 
the  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law. 
The  first  case  which  came  on  was 
that  of  the  Quotidienne ;  respecting 
which,  most  violent  proceedings  had 
taken  place.  A  part  of  the  proprietors, 
obtaining  the  aid  of  the  officers  of  go¬ 
vernment,  had  made  forcible  entry  into 
the  premises,  seized  upon  them,  and 
converted  the  Quotidienne  into  a  mi¬ 
nisterial  journal.  An  action  was  brought 
before  the  courts,  in  the  course  of 
which,  the  dark  schemes  by  which  Vil- 
lele  was  seeking  to  subvert  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  press,  were  fully  deve¬ 
loped.  Four  of  the  twelve  shares  of 
the  Quotidienne  being  for  sale,  had  been 
purchased  by  a  M.  Bonneau ;  but,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  in  fact  by  M.  Vil- 
lele.  M.  Laurientie,  the  proprietor  of 
three  others,  held  also  an  office  in  the 
university  of  Paris,  dependent  upon  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  against  him  there  was 
carried  on  such  a  system  of  persecution 
and  menace,  that  he  was  at  length  well 
pleased  to  sell  out.  There  appeared  as 
purchaser  a  M.  de  Valdene,  who  also 
proved  afterwards  to  be  M.  Villele  in 
disguise.  Ministry  being  now  masters 
of  seven  shares  out  of  the  twelve,  con¬ 
ceived  that  they  had  the  full  disposal  of 
the  paper,  and  had  taken,  through  an 
agent,  the  violent  step  above-mention¬ 
ed.  They  were  defeated,  however,  by 
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t  propimoa  of  their  own  making.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  aystem  of  sham 
editors,  p^  forward  and  paid  to  under¬ 
go  the  penalties  of  the  law,  a  fixed  cha¬ 
racter  nad  been  given  to  an  editor,  to 
be  recognised  by  government ;  so  that 
a  variety  of  steps  were  required  before 
even  a  majority  of  proprietors  could  re¬ 
move  him.  The  court,  therefore,  decreed 
that  M.  Midland,  the  established  edi- 
[  tor,  should  be  replaced  in  the  premises, 
and  in  the  management  of  the  paper. 

This  defeat  was  immediately  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  pleadings  in  the  case  of  the 
prosecution  instituted  against  the  Cou¬ 
rier  Francois.  They  were  opened  on 
the  27th  May,  by  M.  Broe,  the  King’s 
F  advocate.  The  charge  was  of  a  very 
I'  vague  nature — a  spirit  manifested  in  a 
succession  of  articles,  of  a  nature  to 
j  trouble  the  public  peace.  An  hundred 
I  and  eighty-two  articles  were  selected, 

^  with  a  view  to  establish  the  general 
charge  of  bad  tendency.  The  leading 
grounds  were  the  praise  of  the  Ex-de¬ 
puty  Manuel,  and  of  Seijeant  Mercier ; 
that  of  the  Ex-conventional  Carnot, 
and  of  a  merchant-tailor,  who  was  a 
violent  revolutionist — sundry  articles 
relative  to  the  war  in  Spain — the  la¬ 
mentation  over  the  fate  of  Riego — the 
applause  bestowed  on  Mina,  and  on 
Wilson,  “  that  knight-errant  of  anarchy” 

I  — the  abuse  of  Morillo,  Ballasteros, 

and  Abisbal— >«ttempts  made  to  ridicule 
the  Pope,  which  implied  a  charge  of  ir- 
rsligion,  and  of  disrespect  to  a  forqjgn 
power — strictures  against  government 
fsr  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  and 
for  their  conduct  in  influencing  the  elec¬ 
tions.  The  advocate  besought  the 
court  not  to  be  affected  by  the  sound¬ 
ing  words  of  vague  and  arbitrary,  which 
might  be  appli^  to  the  chaises.  How 
many  persons  were  there  who  read  only 
one  paper,  and  whose  minds  might  be 
entirely  perverted  by  its  gener^  ten¬ 
dency,  without  there  being  any  single 
violent  article  to  lay  hold  of  1  He  de¬ 
clared  himself  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of 


the  press,  and  thought  it  desirable  thaA 
opposition  should  have  its  organs ;  but 
the  opposition  in  the  journals  oug^t  to 
be  a  real  opposition,  not  a  daily  conspi¬ 
racy. 

M.  Merilhon,  the  advocate  of  the 
Courier,  began  with  denouncing,  in  the 
boldest  manner,  the  system  on  which 
government  was  acting.  He  was  de¬ 
termined  to  lay  open  the  true  causes  of 
the  present  prosecution.  His  explana¬ 
tions  might  wound  certain  ears,  the 
enemies  of  truth  ;  but  he  spoke  before 
a  sovereign  court,  of  high  independent  ' 
character,  on  whose  seats,  if  anywhere, 
truth  ought  to  find  a  refuge.  A  plan 
had  been  formed  to  subject  or  insensi¬ 
bly  destroy  all  the  journals,  to  extin¬ 
guish  all  public  discussion,  and  to  break 
the  organs  of  the  various  opinions  which 
existed  in  France.  He  need  not  tell 
who  were  the  authors  of  this  plan,  and 
what  was  the  immensity  of  the  means 
at  their  disposal.  Its  operation  had  been 
for  some  time  sensible,  and  there  bad 
been  formed  what  the  public  called  the 
sinking-fund  of  the  journals.  Where- 
ever  it  was  possible,  the  journal  was 
bought  in  whole,  if  not  in  part ;  and 
this  partial  purchase  afforded  the  means 
of  introducing  discards,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  destroyed  it.  Where  a  purchase 
could  be  made,  neither  in  whole  nor  in 
part,  there  remained  a  last  resource; 
this  was  prosecution.  The  orders  are 
given,  and  the  advocate-general  brings 
to  the  court  a  charge  of  tendency.  I*i^ 
vious  to  this  step,  propositions  of  ac¬ 
quisition,  formerly  rejected,  had  been 
perseveringly  renewed  to  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Courier  Francois.  The 
gilded  agents  of  administration  had 
multiplied  the  most  seducing  offers ; 
his  clients  had  been  besought  to  set  a 
price  on  their  property.  They  had  been 
asked  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  francs  would  satisfy  them ;  and  a 
threat  had  been  added,  which  he  could 
not  repeat  without  bhishing  with  in¬ 
dignation,  that  the  refusal  would  he 
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followed  by  a  new  suspension.  All  at¬ 
tempt*  to  purchase  in  whole,  or  in  part, 
liaving  faded,  it  was  sought  to  put 
this  threat  into  execution.  “  Sell  your¬ 
self,  or  die,”  was  the  principle  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon. 

M.  Merilhon  then  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  the  particular  charges  i^nst 
the  Courier  were  altogether  vexatious. 
It  was  truly  singular,  that  the  articles 
respecting  the  war  in  Spain,  and  the 
elections,  thoti^  they  appeared  at  a 
time  when  these  events  were  passing, 
and  the  public  mind  was  in  a  ferment 
respecting  them,  should  have  appeared 
without  the  slightest  animadversion ; 
and  that  now,  when  everything  was 
quiet,  they  should  be  brought  forward 
in  a  mass,  to  overwhelm  their  authors. 
If  the  information  of  the  Courier,  taken 
from  the  English  papers,  had  proved 
sometimes  erroneous,  the  veracity  of  the 
buUetins  themselves  had  not  been  always 
proverbial.  In  regard  to  Riego,the  Cou¬ 
rier  had  merely  repelled  the  charge  of 
his  having  met  death  like  a  coward ; 
this  surely  was  not  a  question  on  which 
the  peace  of  France  could  depend.  On 
the  subject  of  Morillo,  Ballasteros,  and 
Abisbal,  since  they  were  all  three  ex¬ 
iled  and  unfortunate,  he  would  not  en¬ 
large  ;  but  he  himself,  and  he  believed 
every  honest  man,  shared  the  opinion 
of  the  Courier  in  respect  to  them.  The 
Courier  had  denounced  the  frauds  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  elections  ;  but  other  pa¬ 
pers  had  done  the  same  in  the  very 
same  words,  without  being  prosecuted. 
A  noble  peer,  Baron  Montalembert, 
had  representetl  these  proceedings  as  a 
deplorable  scandal,  sufficient,  if  they 
were  continued,  to  corrupt  a  whole  na¬ 
tion.  M.  Bordeau,  one  of  the  first  ma¬ 
gistrates  in  the  royal  court  of  Rennes, 
had  denounced  them  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Statements  from  other 
magistrates  of  the  highest  rank,  had 
been  lud  before  tlic  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties.  M.  Villele  himself  had  rej>ell- 
ed  any  idea  of  participation  in  these 


sliameful  proceedings,  and  thrown  tlie 
blame  on  the  subaltern  agents.  The 
abuses  disclosed  by  the  Courier  were 
but  too  real ;  and  in  that  case  to  pro- 
clfum  them  was  not  to  trouble  the  pub¬ 
lic  peace ;  no  I  it  was  to  fulfil  a  saoed 
duty. 

In  reply  to  these  observations,  tlie 
King’s  advocate  solemnly  declared,  that 
the  present  prosecution  had  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  late  affairs  of  the  jour¬ 
nals.  It  liad  been  determined  upon, 
at  the  end  of  the  war  in  Spain,  with 
the  view  of  proving,  that  opposition  in 
the  journals  gave  them  no  right  to  in¬ 
sult  the  national  glory,  and  range  them¬ 
selves  under  the  banners  of  the  enemy. 
He  maintained,  that  a  chaise  like  the 
present,  founded  upon  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  of  journals,  and  to  be  judged  ac¬ 
cording  to  plain  principles  of  equity,  was 
alone  sufficient  to  repress  their  Abuses, 
A  succession  of  charges,  founded  upon 
single  and  special  grounds,  would  soon 
fatigue  public  opinion,  and  even  tlie 
courts,  and  would  render  the  repres¬ 
sive  power  odious  or  weak.  It  was 
but  too  well  known,  how  easily  an 
able  and  experienced  pen,  with  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  language  so  pliant  and  so 
rich  in  equivocal  phrases,  could  cover 
fine  allusions,  irony,  concealed  mean¬ 
ings  ;  the  very  points  became  signifi¬ 
cant.  These  forms  of  expression  rousetl 
and  fixed  the  attention,'  made  die  epi¬ 
gram  more  cutting,  raillery  more  pi- 
quasU,  malignity  more  bhter.  To  leave 
these  allusions  unpunished,  would  ren¬ 
der  every  repressive  measure  vain  and 
illusory. 

After  a  hearing  of  four  da}rs,  the 
President  astonished  the  public  by  the 
annunciation, — “  The  court  is  divided.” 
No  judgment  was  in  consequence  deli- 
vere<l. 

At  the  same  time,  ministers  were 
baffled  in  their  attempt  to  prevent  the 
re-appearance  of  the  Aristco'que,  a  roy¬ 
alist  opposition  journal,  discontinued 
some  time  before,  but  now  revived  un- 
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der  tlie  auspices  of  La  Bounlonnaye. 
We  need  not  enter  into  the  legal  mi- 
mitidt  of  the  question ;  it  is  si^cient 
to  obserre,  that  the  suspension  was  not 
considered  by  the  coiut  so  complete  as 
to  subject  the  Arittarqm  to  the  law  of 
1822,  rendering  a  roy^  licence  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  setting  on  foot  any  new 
journal. 

M.  Villele,  seeing  all  his  attempts  to 
subjugate  the  public  press  baffled,  and 
all  the  mean  and  dishonourable  arts 
exposed,  by  which  he  had  attempted 
to  effect  that  object,  deterpiined  to  cut 
the  knot  which  he  was  unable  to  untie. 
Immediately  on  the  ri^ng  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  a  decree  was  issued,  re-establish¬ 
ing  the  censorship.  This  step,  by 
the  law  of  1822,  ministers  were  em- 
powere<l  to  take,  in  the  event  of  any 
emergency  occurring  which  appeared 
to  them  to  render  it  necessary ;  and 
the  measure  could  be  continued  till  a 
month  after  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Chambers.  No  such  necessity  was  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  public ;  but  of  it  mini¬ 
sters  were  constituted  the  sole  judges. 
The  measure,  however,  served  very  ill 
the  views  with  which  it  was  adopted. 
Chateaubriand  instantly  produced  a 
pamphlet,  denouncing  the  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  pernicious  character  of  this 
and  the  whole  train  of  measures  pur¬ 
sued  by  ministers  with  regard  to  the 
press.  This  pamphlet  had  an  immense 
circulation,  and  was  followed  by  pam¬ 
phlet  upon  pamphlet,  which,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  other  forms  of  discussion,  were 
eagerly  devoured.  The  opposition  jour¬ 
nals  came  forth  deformed  with  rueful 
gaps,  left  by  the  passages  condemned 
by  the  censors,  and  which  the  editors 
were  unable  or  indisposed  to  fill  up. 
These  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  whom  it  was  an  amusement  to 
inquire  what  was  the  nature  of  the  pa¬ 
ragraphs  thus  mercilessly  swept  away. 
Free  discussion  liad  become  so  much 
a  necessary  to  the  French  public,  that 


the  absence  of  it  was  unwelcome  al¬ 
most  to  every  class ;  for  even  the  mi-' 
nisterial  journals  lost  their  interest,* 
when  there  was  nothing  for  them  on 
the  other  side  to  discuss  or  to  oppose. 
M.  Villele,  in  short,  felt  a  stronger  tide 
of  unpopularity  setting  in  against  him, 
than  could  have  been  produced  by  the 
efforts  of  the  most  active  opposition 
press. 

A  different  object  soon  came  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  attention  of  the  French  public. 
Since  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.,  his 
life  had  been  only  a  long  sickness.  By 
constant  care,  and  notwithstanding  re-  * 
peated  alarms,  it  had  been  prolonged* 
to  the  present  period  ;  but,  on  the  l^h 
of  September,  a  bulletin  was  issued, 
stating,  that  Ids  old  and  fixed  maladies 
had  experienced  for  some  days  a  sen¬ 
sible  increase ;  that  the  state  of  his 
health  was  visibly  altered ;  a  severe 
cold  was  felt  in  the  extremities ;  in 
short,  that  his  end  was  approaching. 
On  the  16th,  he  breathe<l  his  last.  This 
prince  had  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  very  peculiar  and  difficult* 
circumstances,  he  had  steered  a  pm-' 
dent  and  temperate  course.  His  chief 
faults  were  indolence  and  gluttony,  not 
very  princely  ones  ;  and  the  unfortunate 
publication  of  his  memoirs  precludes 
the  idea  of  his  possessing  any  lofty  in¬ 
tellectual  qualities.  At  a  period,  fmw- 
ever,  when  the  object  was  rather  to  ap¬ 
ply  an  opiate  to  the  violent  agitations 
of  the  public  mind,  the  want  of  any¬ 
thing  stirring  and  enerratic  in  his  na¬ 
ture  was  perhaps  ratWr  well-timed.* 
He  set  out  with  a  pretty  large  portion 
of  general  information,  and  even  of  li¬ 
beral  ideas  ;  and  tbe  unparallele<l  series 
of  suffering  and  wrong  to  whicli  he  was 
witness,  never  transported  him  beyond 
the  limits  of  moderation,  or  inspired 
those  violent  enmities  and  extreme  opi¬ 
nions,  which  they  rendered  elsewhere 
too  prevalent.  This  disposition  led  him 
perseveringly  to  follow  the  difficult 
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coune  of  atriking  a  medium  between 
the  riolent  furious  into  which  his  king¬ 
dom  was  dirided ;  a  conrse  which,  even 
when  violently  driven  from  it,  he  still 
adhered  to  as  closely  as  possible.  The 
last  measures  of  his  reign,  however 
unjustifiable,  were  forgiven  to  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  evidently  hurried  into 
them  contrary  to  liis  natural  temper, 
by  counsellors  who  were  forced  upon 
him. 

The  new  King  ascended  the  throne 
with  a  reputation  not  altogether  so 
pure.  In  his  youth,  he  had  been  ac¬ 
counted  the  gayest  of  that  too  gay  cir¬ 
cle  in  which  he  moved ;  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  to  which  he  carried  the  thought¬ 
less,  unprincipled,  and  extravagant  ha¬ 
bits  which  are  learned  in  that  school, 
was  even  alleged  as  one  of  the  opera¬ 
ting  causes  of  revolution.  Years  and 
sorrows  had  since  passed  over  his  head, 
enough  to  sober  the  wildest  temper. 
So  ^  as  can  hitherto  be  observed, 
their  influence  appears  to  have  been 
salutary.  He  seems  to  have  corrected 
these  first  extremes,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  retained  those  easy,  libe¬ 
ral,  and  graceful  habits,  which  form  an 
ornament  of  royalty,  and  are  calculated 
for  carrying  him  smoothly  through  that 
somewhat  rugged  path,  which  a  King 
of  France  has  still  to  traverse. 

In  the  replies  which  Charles  X. 
made  to  the  numerous  addresses  now 
poured  in,  there  was  observed,  amid 
the  formal  and  conventional  charac¬ 
ter  of  such  documents,  a  spontane¬ 
ous  expression  of  liberal  sentiment, 
which  imposed  flattering  hopes  of  a 
cmistitntional  reign.  In  the  determi¬ 
nation  expressed  to  continue”  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor,  there  was  a 
particular  reference  to  the  institutions 
which  had  emanated  from  that  mo¬ 
narch.  An  amiable  temper  w'as  also 
shown  in  his  introducing  into  the  coun¬ 
cil  the  Duke  d'Angou’eme,  who,  as 
nearest  heir  to  the  crown,  stood  in  a 


position  usually  productive  of  a  jea¬ 
lousy,  which  the  closest  ties  of  Mood 
cannot  allay.  That  prince,  too,  how¬ 
ever  faithfully  he  had  executed  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  reim¬ 
posing  despotism  upon  Spain,  was  sup¬ 
posed,  from  what  he  ob^ved  in  that 
country,  to  have  returned  imbued  with 
a  certain  portion  of  liberal  sentiment. 
Accordingly,  this  spirit  influenced,  in  a 
very  decid^  manner,  several  of  the 
leailing  transactions  of  the  new  reign. 
The  faculty  of  law  at  Grenoble,  which 
had  been  suppressed  several  years  be¬ 
fore,  on  account  of  the  political  spirit 
alleged  to  prevail  in  it,  was  reinstated 
in  its  functions.  This  was  followed  by 
a  much  more  important  measure, — the 
removal  of  the  censorship  on  the  jour¬ 
nals.  'I'he  friends  of  ministers  now 
held  out,  that  its  revival  had  been  mere¬ 
ly  a  temporary  step,  taken  with  the 
view  of  allaying  those  agitations,  which 
the  foreseen  demise  of  the  sovereign 
might  be  apprehended  as  likely  to  oc¬ 
casion.  Without  inquiring  how  far  this 
was  the  probable  motive,  or  actual  ten¬ 
dency,  of  the  measure,  it  may  be  obser¬ 
ved,  that  the  temporary  suspension  of 
this  grand  privilege,  marked  as  it  was 
by  public  reprobation,  and  general  joy 
at  its  removal,  tended  to  confirm  more 
than  ever  the  French  nation  in  its  pos¬ 
session. 

Amid  the  first  celebration  of  the  new 
reign,  with  that  parade  of  homage  and 
courtesy  which  still  continued  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Frenchmen,  all  distinction  of 
party  seemed  lost.  Above  all,  the  roy¬ 
alists  out  of  power  sought  to  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  by  a  display  of  the 
most  fervent  attachment.  Chateau¬ 
briand  hastily  put  forth  a  pamphlet, 
“  he  Rm  est  mart !  Vive  le  Roi  /”  in 
which  incense  was  lavished  on  the  King 
and  the  house  of  Bourbon,  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  bordering  on  servility.  Rumour 
was  busy  as  to  changes  probable  or  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  cabinet.  After  a  short 
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time,  howerer,  it  became  evident,  that 
the  King  was  prepared  t<>  adhere  to  the 
coonsellon  and  the  system  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  The  royalists  ont  of  power, 
as  they  lost  hope,  gradually  relapsed 
into  opposition and  all  parties,  in  a 
short  time,  resnmed  the  attitude  which 
they  had  previously  occupied. 


The  King  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Chambers  faiS^ore  the  end  of  December, ' 
but  as  it  would  be  obviously  inconve¬ 
nient  to  make  a  section  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings,  we  shall  reserve  the  entire  consi¬ 
deration  of  them  till  the  following  vo¬ 
lume. 
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CHAP.  X. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 


State  Spaxn.—Her  Finances^  Views  cf  recovering  America. — Discussions 
with  France^ Amnesty. — Landing  of  the  Constitutionalists  at  Tarifa^— 
Violent  Decrees. — Partial  Evacuation  by  France. — Conduct  of  the  Kvng  cf 
PortugaL — Insurrection  by  Prince  Miguel — Suppressed — Suoseguent  Pro¬ 
ceedings. 


Spain  began  the  present  year  in  the 
same  enslaved,  anarchical,  and  distract¬ 
ed  state,  to  which  she  had  been  redu¬ 
ced  by  the  triumph  of  the  French  arms, 
and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  ab¬ 
solute  power — ^nor  did  there  appear  any 
prospect  or  means  of  her  being  able  to 
emerge,  or  even  avoid  sinking  deeper 
into  it.  Almost  all  the  intelligent  and 
industrious  part  of  her  population,  those 
which  would  have  rous^  her  out  of 
her  slumbering  apathy,  and  assimilated 
her  condition  to  that  of  the  more  im¬ 
proved  nations,  were  now  become  a 
persecuted  and  degraded  caste,  and 
were  either  begging  their  bread  in  a 
foreign  land,  pining  in  the  depth  of 
dungeons,  or  agitated  by  the  perpetual 
dread  of  conhscation  or  death.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  much  in  the  personal 
character  of  Ferdinand,  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  regard  without  detestation, 
we  are  yet  obliged  to  confess,  that  the 
guilt  of  the  tyrannical  and  oppressive 
system  which  he  adopted,  was  shared 
by  a  large  body  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
Of  these,  there  was  even  a  numerous 
class,  to  whom  the  principles  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  appeared  too  liberal,  and  his 


sway  too  mild,  and  to  whom  nothing 
appeared  satisfactory,  short  of  an  indis¬ 
criminate  proscription  of  all  who  had 
any  concern  in  the  support  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  cause.  A  natural  propensity 
to  violence,  and  the  covetous  desire  of 
satiating  themselves  with  the  plunder 
of  the  liberals,  many  of  whom  were 
substantial  citizens,  greatly  fanned  the 
flame  of  their  furious  loyalty.  Although 
the  name  of  the  Absolute  King  was 
used  as  a  rallying  cry,  it  was  rather  as 
a  name  under  which  every  kind  of  vio¬ 
lence  might  be  committed  with  impu¬ 
nity,  than  that  they  were  at  all  ready 
to  yield  obedience  even  to  him,  when 
his  directions  went  to  check  them  in 
their  career.  The ,  only  mitigation  of 
disorder,  was  the  partid  one  produced 
by  the  presence  of  French  troops,  who 
sometimes  interfered  to  prevent  out¬ 
rages  that  were  manifestly  illegal,  or 
open  violations,  under  their  eye,  of  the 
conventions  which  they  had  concluded 
with  the  Spanish  generals.  As  their 
instructions,  however,  inculcated  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  monarchical  principle, 
and  the  abstract  tenets  of  the  Holy  Al¬ 
liance,  and  as  they  held  themselves 
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ready  to  crush  every  shadow  of  resist¬ 
ance  which  might  arise  against  the 
mandates  of  the  prince,  they  continued 
still  effective  instruments  in  the  hand 
of  Ferdinand,  for  enforcing  the  system 
of  government  upon  wliich  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  act. 

The  moneyed  interest  of  Europe  con¬ 
tinued  with  their  eyes  intently  fixed 
upon  the  Spanish  ctJbinet,  which  was 
known  to  labour  under  the  want  of  ex¬ 
tensive  funds,  for  which  it  was  ready 
to  make  almost  any  sacrifice.  The  one, 
however,  which  was  named  as  indis¬ 
pensable,  being  the  recognition,  in  some 
shape  or  extent,  of  the  constitutional 
loans,  was  obstinately  refused.  The 
great  capitalists  of  Europe,  now  form¬ 
ed  into  a  compact  and  extensive  league, 
conceived  it,  under  these  circumstances, 
essential  to  their  honour,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  interests  of  their  body,  not  to  bring 
forward  a  single  shilling.  Yet  would 
not  this  probably,  amid  the  present  re¬ 
dundance  of  money,  have  prevented  it 
from  being  ndsed  in  some  shape  or  an¬ 
other,  had  there  been  any  tolerable  se¬ 
curity  to  offer.  But  a  government, 
which  could  not  raise  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  for  defraying  its  current  expenses, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  load  of  old  debt, 
presented  itself  as  an  abyss  ready  to 
swallow  up  everything,  hut  with  faint 
hope  of  ever  rendering  any  return. 
Guebhard,  indeed,  pre-eminent  among 
loyal  bankers,  opened  a  loan  at  Paris 
on  very  advanta^ous  terms,  but  was 
able  to  obtain  only  a  few  trifling  sums, 
like  drops  of  water,  insufficient  to  cool 
the  thirst  with  which  the  Spanish  finance 
was  afflicted.  The  French  were  the 
greatest  sufferers ;  for,  it  being  impos¬ 
sible  to  leave  Ferdinand  quite  desti¬ 
tute  on  the  throne  where  they  had  pla¬ 
ced  him,  they  had  been  obliged  to  ad¬ 
vance  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  ster¬ 
ling,  to  enable  him  to  begin.  They 
were  also  under  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
fraying  the  whole  expense  of  the  army 
of  occupation,  liaving  in  vun  attempt¬ 


ed  to  extort  from  him  the  share  which 
he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  furnish.  It 
does  not  ^pear,  however,  though  the 
report  was  current  at  the  time,  that  the 
French  cabinet  ever  swerved  so  far 
from  the  principles  of  Intimacy,  as  to 
advise  the  recognition  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  loan.  Ferdinand,  who  saw  that 
they  did  not  and  could  not  take  any 
steps  to  obtain  redress  or  payment, 
gave  himself  very  little  concern  about 
the  matter.  He  agreed  merely,  on  their 
earnest  demands,  to  inscribe  the  debts 
in  the  Great  Book,  where  they  remain¬ 
ed,  without  payment,  in  any  shape, 
either  of  principal  or  interest.  The  fi¬ 
nancial  measures  adopted  by  govern¬ 
ment,  had  little  tendency  indeed  to 
lighten  its  distresses.  The  exemption 
of  ecclesiastical  revenue  from  taxes, 
which  had  been  abolislied  tmder  the 
constitutional  regime,  was  now  fully 
restored.  A  tax  of.  4  per  cent  was  im¬ 
posed  on  all  mills  and  machinery  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacture.  The  ruinous 
plan  of  royal  monopoly  was  not  only 
revived  in  regard  to  tobacco  and  salt, 
but  extended  to  salted  cod,  an  article 
which  the  ultra-catholic  hahits  of  Spain 
rendered  an  extensive  necessary  of  life. 
By  these  measures,  grievous  privations 
were  imposed  on  the  nation,  without 
any  relief  or  benefit  arising  to  the  trea- 
su^. 

The  Spanish  government,  amid  all 
its  present  embanassment  and  distrac¬ 
tion,  kept  its  eye  intently  fixed  on  the 
recovery  of  the  vast  dominions  which 
once  belonged  to  it  in  the  opposite  he¬ 
misphere.  All  the  diirect  efforts,  how¬ 
ever,  which  it  could  make  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  had  been  exhausted  by  the  ela¬ 
borate  fitting  out  of  the  Asia ;  and  the 
transportation  of  a  single  regiment  to 
reinforce  the  American  armies,  appear¬ 
ed  evidently  an  undertaking  beyond 
its  strength.  The  only  hope  then  lay 
in  that  mighty  combination  of  poten¬ 
tates,  which  stood  so  deeply  commit¬ 
ted  in  favour  of  every  monarchy,  in 
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trery  part  of  the  world,  which  shonld 
experience  rerolt  and  resistance  on  the 
part  of  its  subjects.  She  adjured  them, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  principles  of  con¬ 
servation  and  legitimacy,  not  to  allow 
so  fatal  a  precedent  as  that  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  so  great  an  insurrection,  now 
assuming  a  form  decidedly  republican. 
In  the  circular  addressed  by  the  Count 
d'Ofalla,  to  the  ambassadors  of  Paris, 
Petersburgh,  and  Vienna,  the  failure  of 
the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  reduce 
the  insurrection,  was  imputed  to, the 
rebellion  which  had  prevailed  in  Spain 
itself.  It  was  asserted,  however,  that 
the  King  had  received  numerous  and 
irrefragable  testimonies,  that  there  ex¬ 
isted  an  immense  number  of  Spaniards 
futhfiil  to  their  oaths  of  obedience  to 
the  thnme,  and  that  the  sound  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  Americans  acknowledged  the 
impossibility  of  that  hemisphere  re¬ 
maining  happy,  without  the  munte- 
nance  of  a  paternal  connexion  with 
those  who  had  civilized  it.  The  King 
trnsted  that  his  allies  would  aid  him 
in  accomplishing  this  important  object, 
and  in  maintaining  the  principles  of  or¬ 
der  and  legitimacy,  the  subversion  of 
which,  once  begun  in  America,  would 
be  speedily  communicated  to  Europe. 
In  oirier  still  farther  to  smooth  down 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  ob¬ 
ject,  it  was  intimated,  that  the  King,  in 
concert  with  his  powerful  allies,  “would 
take  into  consideration  the  changes 
which  events  have  produced  in  his 
American  provinces,  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
lations  which  have  been  formed  with 
other  commercial  nations  during  the 
tronbles,  in  the  view  of  adopting  with 
good  futh  the  measures  best  fitted  to 
conciliate  the  ri^ts  and  just  interests 
of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  of  its  sove¬ 
reignty,  with  those  which  circumstances 
may  luve  created  in  favour  of  other  na¬ 
tions.”  The  engagement  here  implied 
had  already  been  included  in  a  decree 
issued  on  the  9th  February,  permitting 
a  direct  commerce  of  the  ultra-marine 


provinces  with  allied  and  friendly  pow¬ 
ers.  This  decree,  however,  was  in  a 
great  extent  hollow  and  imperfect,  since 
it  referred  to  a  future  decree,  which 
was  to  fix  the  ports  where,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which,  this  trade  was  to  be 
carried  on,  and,  in  the  meantime,  di¬ 
rected  that  everything  should  proceed 
in  its  ordinary  tenor.  This  decree, 
therefore,  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  vague 
and  distant  promise  which,  considering 
the  quarter  from  which  it  came,  could 
not  be  the  object  of  very  implicit  re¬ 
liance. 

What  reply  was  made  to  this  note 
by  the  powers  concerned,  remains  hid 
in  the  secrets  of  cabinets.  That  some 
of  them  were  thoroughly  -disposed  to 
concur  in  the  application,  admits  of  little 
doubt ;  but  the  declarations  of  Britain, 
which  made  it  be  understood,  that  a 
war  with  her  would  be  the  consequence 
of  armed  intervention,  paralysed  even 
the  boldest.  France  early  declared  her 
determination  to  engage  in  nothing  be¬ 
yond  friendly  mediation,  having  in  view 
to  obtain,  at  least,  that,  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  new  government,  some  re¬ 
spect  should  be  paid  to  the  principles 
of  monarchy.  In  point  of  fact,  no  con¬ 
gress  was  held,  and  no  measure,  tending 
to  fulfil  the  views  of  Sp^,  emanated 
from  any  of  the  great  potentates,  who 
were  so  deeply  committed  in  the  cause 
of  legitimacy.  • 

Although  France  continued  to  afford 
to  the  government  of  Ferdinand  that 
support,  without  which  it  must  have 
immediately  given  way,  she  scarcely 
made  a  secret  of  the  entire  disapproba¬ 
tion  with  which  she  viewed  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  administered ;  it  invol¬ 
ved,  indeed,  a  breach  of  the  most  solemn 
engagements,  under  which  she  had 
chosen  to  come,  in  his  name,  to  Spain 
and  to  Europe.  She  is,  therefore,  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  made  pretty  strong  pri¬ 
vate  remonstrances,  which  appear  to 
have  pointed  at  some  kind  of  national 
representation,  doubtless  not  on  the 
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broadest  basis,  and  to  bava  strennoosly 
urged,  at  least,  an  amnesty,  with  few  and 
definite  exceptions.  Ferdinand,  how* 
erer,  trusting  that  neither  their  politi* 
cal  principles  nor  interest  would  allow 
them  to  take  any  strong  step  in  sup¬ 
port  of  these  representations,  entirely 
disr^arded  them,  and  eren  openly 
broke  the  military  capitulations  which 
had  been  concluded  by  the  Duke  d’- 
Angouleme.  Althou^  the  French  con¬ 
tinued  to  support,  with  their  whole 
force,  the  tyrannical  system  agunst 
which  they  remonstrated,  yet  these  re¬ 
monstrances  were  sufficient  to  excite 
the  embittered  animosity  of  the  npos- 
tolical  Junta,  and  their  adherents.  The 
mob,  and  the  royalist  volunteers,  whose 
minds  were  strongly  under  this  influence, 
were  farther  inflamed  by  the  old  national 
hatred,  and  by  the  mortifying  situation 
in  which  Spain  was  placed  by  foreign 
occupation.  These  animosities  gave 
rise,  on  several  occasions,  to  quarrels 
and  bloodshed ;  in  Madrid,  particularly, 
a  scuffle  having  arisen  between  some 
soldiers  of  the  two  nations,  the  volun¬ 
teers  and  the  mob  flew  to  arms,  calling 
out  “  Death  to  the  French !”  and  a 
sharp  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  '^timately  prevailed,  but  with  the 
loss  of  a  considerable  number  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  French  commander- 
in-chief  hereupon  insisted  upon  Madrid 
being  intrust^  entirely  to  the  guard 
of  the  French ;  a  measure  which,  how¬ 
ever  necessary,  could  not  fail  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  indignant  and  humiliated  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  Spanish  soldiery.  Move¬ 
ments  in  fact  took  place  among  the  high 
partizans  of  the  Faith,  having  for  their 
olject  to  obtain  an  uncontrolled  sway 
in  national  affiairs,  to  re-establish  the  In¬ 
quisition,  and  likewise  to  commence  a 
thorough  proscription  against  the  li¬ 
berals,  or  all  suspected  of  being  such. 
A  veil  has  been  studiously  thrown  over 
the  nature  and  extent  of  these  move¬ 
ments,  but  the  report  was  very  current, 
that  the  sway  of  Ferdinand  being  con¬ 


sidered  as  too  mildandliberal,  his  brother, 
Don  Carlos,  was  intended  to  be  raised 
to  the  throne.  The  troubles,  however, 
were  soon  suppressed,  and  their  leaders, 
Capape,  Merino,  and  the  Trappist,  were 
arrested,  and  brought  to  Madrid.  Trans- 
actioiu  of  this  nature  somewhat  dis¬ 
gusted  Ferdinand  with  the  royalist  vo¬ 
lunteers,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  dis¬ 
banded,  and  the  encouragements  offered 
for  the  formaUon  of  additional  numbers 
withdrawn. 

France,  while  she  was  thus  sup¬ 
porting  Ferdinand  in  his  tyrannii^ 
train  of  conduct,  had  it  always  in  her 
power  to  have  brought  him  to  reason 
by  a  serious  tlireat  of  withdrawing  her 
troops.  Ferdinand  knew  too  well  the 
danger  of  trusting  himself  solely  to  the 
affections  of  his  people,  and  bad  no 
courage  which  could  lead  him  to  brave 
these  dangers.  They  appear,  in  fact, 
about  the  present  time,  to  have  made 
one  faint  effort  to  induce  him  to  change 
his  system.  According  to  the  origii^ 
treaty  of  occupation,  the  French  troops 
were  not  to  remain  in  Spain  beyond 
the  Ist  of  July  of  the  present  year. 
Urgent  as  was  the  necessity  for  a  pro¬ 
longation  beyond  this  period,  the  French 
government  demurred  to  it  without  some 
concession.  Ferdinand  appears  to  have 
agreed  to  grant  a  kind  of  amnesty ;  and 
a  treaty  was  siraed,  prolonging  the  oc¬ 
cupation  till  the  1st  January,  1825. — 
In  this  treaty  the  French  were  so  idle 
as  to  complain  that  the  whole  burden 
of  supporting  the  troops  had  been  thrown 
upon  them,  and  to  stipulate  for  a  more 
regular  payment  henc^orth  of  the  sum 
which  was  necessary  to  maintain  them 
on  the  war  footing.  Ferdinand,  having 
obtuned  his  poin^  completely  outwit¬ 
ted  the  French  as  to  his  own  part  of 
the  conditions.  He  published,  indeed, 
something  which  he  chose  to  call  an 
amnesty,  but,  by  means  of  an  extensive 
system  of  exceptions,  it  was  made  to 
bear  a  directly  opposite  character.  These 
exceptions  included  the  authors  of  in- 
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snirection  not  only  in  the  Isle  of  Leon, 
but  in  the  different  prorinces  in  Spun ; 
all  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the 
canon  Vinnessa,  which  included  a  great 
part  of  the  population  of  Madrid ;  all 
concerned  in  the  condemnation  of  Elio ; 
all  the  members  of  the  Cortes  who  had 
voted  for  the  removal  of  the  King  to 
Cadiz.  In  short,  there  was  not  an  in> 
dividual  capable  of  being  in  any  shape 
arrugned  for  his  public  conduct,  who 
was  not  conmrehended  under  the  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  decree  accordingly, 
justly  characterized  by  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  as  a  list  of  proscription  under 
the  name  of  amnesty,  served  as  the 
signal  of  a  general  convulsive  move¬ 
ment  throughout  Spain.  The  parti- 
zans  of  the  Faith  were  enraged  at  the 
name  of  amnesty,  yet  found  in  its  te¬ 
nor  ample  ground  for  ^tifying  their 
hostile  propensities ;  and  Spain  main¬ 
tained  a  show  of  tranquillity,  only  within 
the  small  circle  of  the  places  occupied 
by  the  French  garrisons. 

In  another  respect,  this  amnesty 
brought  on  a  crisis  for  Spain.  By  de¬ 
priving  the  exiles  of  all  hope  of  mercy, 
it  drove  them  to  desperation ;  and,  ho¬ 
ping  to  find  powerful  support  among  the 
numerous  sufferers  by  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  they  determined  upon  an  effort  to 
retrieve  their  cause.  Several  expedi¬ 
tions  were  organized  at  Gibraltar,  of 
which  the  principal,  consisting  of  200 
men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Valdez,  set  sail,  and  arrived,  on  the  Sd 
August,  before  Tarifa.  They  took  the 
place  completely  by  surprise,  and  car¬ 
ried  it  with  the  loss  of  only  two  wound¬ 
ed.  Being  joined  by  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  both  in  the  town  and  neighbour¬ 
hood,  they  nused  their  force  to  between 
4  and  500  men.  O’Donnell,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  the  lines  before  Gibraltar, 
hastened  to  the  spot,  but  was  repulsed 
in  an  attempt  which  he  made,  on  the 
6th,  to  recover  possession  of  the  place. 
A  more  powerful  adversary  was  not 
long  of  being  presented.  A  body  of 


French  dragoons  from  Cadiz,  under 
Colonel  Asley,  arrived  on  the  8th,  and 
Count  Foissac  Latour  followed,  with  a 
large  additional  force :  The  French, 
however,  also  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
carry  it  by  a  coup  de  main,  and  were 
obliged  to  open  regular  trenches.  At 
len^,  on  the  19th,  a  practicable  breach 
being  effected,  Tarifa  was  attacked,  and 
carried.  A  part  of  the  garrison  escaped  on 
board  of  the  vessels ;  ^e  rest  were  killed, 
or  taken  prisoners.  These  last  were  de¬ 
livered  to  O’Donnell,  to  share  the  fate 
which  Spanish  vengeance  destined  for 
them ;  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  were 
immediately  subjected  to  summary  trial, 
and  military  execution. 

At  tbe  same  time  with  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Tarifa,  an  attempt  was  made  at 
Ximena  to  oiganize  an  insni^nt  force, 
but  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  troops  speed¬ 
ily  suppressed  it.  An  expedition  also 
sailed  to  the  southward,  and  effected 
a  landing  at  Marbella  and  Almcria,  but 
could  not  make  any  impression,  and 
was  soon  obliged  to  reimbark. 

This  attempt  was  probably,  in  every 
case,  desperate  ;  made,  as  it  was,  in  the 
face  of  so  numerous  a  party  in  Spain, 
and  of  an  overwhelming  foreign  force. 
Any  chance  which  existed  seems  to 
have  been  thrown  away,  by  shutting 
their  small  numbers  into  a  fortress  of 
the  third  rank.  The  only  chance,  and, 
doubtless,  a  slender  one,  would  have 
been  to  push  a  flying  column  into  the 
interior,  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to 
excite  a  general  rising. 

This  poor  and  abortive  insurrection 
drove  the  court  of  Spain  to  the  utmost 
extreme  of  fury  and  frenzy.  Ferdinand 
publicly  proclaimed  his  penitence  for 
the  measures  of  clemency  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  indulged,  and  his  determi¬ 
nation  no  longer  to  expose  himself  to 
such  a  censure.  All  found  bearing  arms, 
or  in  any  way  aiding  the  revolutionary 
attempt,  were  made  amenable  to  mili¬ 
tary  trial,  which  was  to  be  conducted 
in  tbe  shortest  possible  form,  and  tha 
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sentence  to  be  execnte<l  with  no  delay,* 
beyond  that  of  administering  spiritual 
ai(L  The  army  was  to  be  submitted 
to  a  general  purification;  officers  of 
every  rank  were  to  have  their  whole 
life  and  conduct  investigated,  with  the 
view  of  determining  whether  they  were 
fit  to  remain  in  his  Majesty’s  service. 
Small  offences  mi^t  be  wiped  off  by 
subsequent  services,  but  all  of  a  graver 
character  rendered  the  guilty  person 
imparisiable.  All  who  should  hence¬ 
forth  be  connected  with  free-masons,  or 
with  any  secret  society,  were  declared 
piilty  of  high  treason,  and  subject  to 
Its  penalties ;  and  none  could  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  any  office,  who  had  not  made 
oath  of  never  having  beibnged  to  any 
such  society.  The  royalist  fanatics, 
taking  the  lead  ffom  these  proclama¬ 
tions,  began  all  over  Spain  a  new  se¬ 
ries  of  plunder  and  persecution ;  Va¬ 
lencia  and  Alicant,  in  particular,  pre¬ 
sented  fresh  scenes  of  this  nature,  which 
threatened  to  end  in  a  general  massacre. 

The  French  government,  who  had 
always  disapproved  of  this  course,  seem 
now  to  have  taken  somewhat  stronger 
steps  to  induce  a  change.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  Ferdinand,  that,  unless 
this  system  were  entirely  altered,  the 
French  troops,  conformably  to  trea¬ 
ty,  would  evacuate  Spun,  on  the  1st 
of  January  next,  and  leave  him  to  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  loyal^  and  at¬ 
tachment  of  his  own  people.  Ferdinand, 
however,  stood  out,  and  determining  to 
seek  his  safety  in  the  terror  inspired 
by  the  present  system,  threw  himself 
only  the  more  decidedly  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  violent  party.  Merino  and 
the  Trappist  were  released,  and  restored 
to  favour;  and  every  possible  encourage¬ 
ment  was  given  to  the  fermation  of  nu¬ 
merous  bwds  of  royalist  volunteers, 
who,  it  was  expected,  would  defend  the 
throne,  at  the  price  of  being  allowed  to 
commit  every  sort  of  outrage  on  their 
adversaries.  Under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  it  was  openly  announced  in  the 


French  official  papers,  and  re-asserted 
amid  the  incredulity  of  their  antagonists, 
that  the  complete  evacuation  of  Spain 
would  forthwith  take  place.  As  the  time 
approached,  however,  the  courage  of 
the  French  ministry  failed,  under  the 
apprehension  of  the  consequences  which 
might  ensue  from  this  measure. '  They 
consented  to  an  extensive  modification 
of  it.  Twenty-two  thousand  men  were 
to  remain,  and  to  occupy  Cadiz,  Bar¬ 
celona,  and  all  the  chief  fortified  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  peninsula.  The  declaration 
that  they  were  to  withdraw  the  French 
troops  from  Madrid,  and  from  the  guard 
of  toe  King’s  person,  was  not  literally 
departed  from,  but  in  their  room  were 
sent  two  Swiss  regiments,  who,  it  is 
mortifying  to  observe,  have  always  been 
the  chosen  and  trusty  guardians  of  des¬ 
potism.  Such  an  amount  of  force,  oc¬ 
cupying  all  the  {mints  at  which  resist¬ 
ance  was  likely  to  arise,  was  quite  suf¬ 
ficient,  in  the  present  fallen  and  humbled 
state  of  the  Constitutionalists,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  effective  reaction  on  their  part, 
however  oppressive  might  be  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

Portugal,  at  an  early  {mriod  of  this 
year,  was  dso  the  theatre  of  smne  re¬ 
markable  events.  Although  the  King 
had  buried  in  oblivion  his  engagements 
to  give  to  his  people  a  constitutional 
regime  of  some  description,  yet  his  sway 
was,  on  the  whole,  mild,  and  the  country 
enjoyed  a  tranquillity  to  which  its  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory  was  altogether  a  stran¬ 
ger.  This  moderation  was  viewed  with 
an  evil  eye  by  the  Queen,  tlie  sister  of 
Ferdinand,  and  animated  by  a  spirit 
entirely  congenial.  In  cmi^nnction  with 
her  hopeful  son,  Don  Miguel,  she  in¬ 
cessantly  urged  the  King  to  adopt  the 
same  system  of  proscription  which  was 
carrying  on  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
All  their  efforts  and  {lersuasions  ha¬ 
ving  been  lost  upon  the  mild  and  mo¬ 
derate  tem{)er  of  the  old  monarch,  the 
resolution  was  at  last  formed  to  endea- 
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Yoar  fidriy  to  aet  him  aside,  and  to  get 
aAdn  into  their  own  hands.  Miguel, 
haTing  acquired  a  certain  eclat  by  his 
share  in  sobrerting  the  constitutional 
system,  and  haring  erer  since  held  his 
place  of  commander-in-chief  the  ar> 
my,  possessed  peculiar  facilities  for  ex¬ 
ecuting  this  ne^ous  project.  On  the 
SOth  April,  he  assembled  the  troops  in 
die  great  square  at  Belem,  informed 
them  that  he  had  just  discorered  a  most 
atrocious  conspiracy,  hatched  among 
the  fteemasons,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  throne  and  of  the  altar ;  and  that 
this  could  be  averted  only  by  their  pay¬ 
ing  implicit  obedience  to  the  oiden 
which  ^  was  now  to  issue.  The  sol¬ 
diers  haring  answered  b^  loud  plaudits, 
and  declared  their  readmese  to  follow 
wherever  he  chose  to  lead,  he  ordered 
the  imme  liate  arrest  of  a  vast  number 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Lisbon, 
including  Count  Palmela,  the  prime 
minister,  and  several  other  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  government.  This  dutiful  son 
then  surrounded  his  father’s  palace  with 
armed  troops  devoted  to  his  service, 
extorted  from  Him  an  approbation  of  his 
conduct,  and  a  further  decree  for  the 
immediate  execution,  with  scarcely  any 
form  of  trial,  of  all  w^  should  be  deem¬ 
ed  guilty  of  treason  and  freemasonry 
tiirov^ont  the  kingdom.  Fortunately 
the  King  had  by  mm  Lord  Beresford 
and  the  British  minister,  by  whose  ad¬ 
vice  he  ventured  on  a  decisive  step. 
On  the  Sd  May,  not  being  held,  it  would 
appear,  in  actual  durance,  he  repair¬ 
ed  on  board  the  Windsor  Castle,  a 
British  ship  of  war  then  lying  in  the 
road  of  Lisbon,  and  where  he  was  speed¬ 
ily  joined  by  all  the  foreira  ministers. 
Having  once  reached  this  placeof  safety, 
he  put  forth  a  declaration  annulling  all 
that  had  been  done  within  the  last  four 
days,  by  himself,  and  in  his  name,  con¬ 
demning  the  conduct  of  Miguel,  as  ha¬ 
ving  arisen  from  the  instigation  of  evil 
advisers,  removing  that  prince  from  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  ordering 


that  no  obedience  should  any  longer  be 
paid  to  him.  The  army,  wm,  in  what 
they  had  done,  had  no  intention  of  act¬ 
ing  against  the  will  of  the  King,  and  no 
idea  of  supporting  legitimacy  by  de- 
thnming  Intimate  monarchs,  did  not 
show  tl^  least  hesitation.  FlWe  Mi¬ 
guel  was  soon  deserted  by  all  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  obliged  to  come  on  board 
the  Windsor  Castle,  to  solidt  par¬ 
don  of  his  injured  father ;  it  was  soon 
granted,  though  coupled  with  the  con¬ 
dition,  that  he  should  spend  a  few  years 
in  travelling,  for  his  improvement.  It 
was  also  recommended  to  the  Queen 
that  she  should  retire  to  a  palace  in  the 
country. 

The  King,  on  his  restoration  to  power, 
having  experienced,  as  above  related, 
the  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  and  seeing 
that  all  his  dangers  arose  from  the  fac¬ 
tion  of  ultra  royalism,  manifested  some 
revival  of  liberal  views.  He  dissolved, 
indeed,  the  Junta  for  organizing  a  Cor¬ 
tes,  which  still  existed  in  a  dormant 
state,  but  immediately  appdnted  ano¬ 
ther  for  calling  together,  simply  and 
promptly,  the  ancient  Cortes  of  Pmtu- 
gaL  He  issued  also  a  real  amnesty  for 
offences  committed  under  the  constitu¬ 
tional  system  ;  he  encouraged  the  for¬ 
mation  of  schools  on  the  Lancastrian 
system,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  his  people.  As,  however,  his 
fears  subsided,  and  the  impressions  of 
the  dangerous  character  of  the  royalist 
party  beoune  more  faint,  the  reluctance 
whiw  seems  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
kings  to  part  with  any  portion  of  their 
power,  began  again  to  operate.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year,  another  form  of 
constitution  came  forth,  altogether  of  a 
nugatory  and  illusive  chara^r.  The 
two  first  orders,  the  nobles  and  clergy 
were  to  be  rroresented  by  deputies, 
chosen  by  the  King  himseff;  and  the 
corporations  were  to  exerciee  their  ri^t 
of  election  only  within  narrow  Hmra. 
The  assembly  thus  constituted,  were 
merely  to  advise  the  King  on  any  s«di- 
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ject  which  he  might  be  pleoaed  to  refer'  aUe  expectatione  of  the  Portognea# 
to  them,  bnt  were  to  haTe  no  ferther  nation,  nw  appeaae  the  diseatisiactioii 
power.  Snch  a  constitution,  it  was  which  was  felt  at  the  absence  at  all  con* 
eTident,  conld  nerer  satisiy  the  reason-  stitutional  checks  on  arbitrary  power. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  NORTH. 


yiews  Auttria—Her  Proposition  to  the  ’DieU-^Ansvoers^Her  oOter  Mea¬ 
sures. — Prussian  Provincial  States — Rigour  of  the  King  against  the  Uni¬ 
versities. — Arrest  tf  Cousin, — The  Netherlands.  —  Norway. — Sweden, — 
Prussia, 


In  the  proceedings  of  the  Germanic 
body,  the  leading  feature  consisted  in  the 
unceasing  efforts  of  Austria  to  establish 
throughout  the  empire  one  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  of  police  and  administration,  tend¬ 
ing  to  tne  full  muntenance  of  the  mo¬ 
narchical  principle,  and  the  repression 
of  ererythmg  hostile  to  its  undisturbed 
exercise.  In  this  view,  towards  the  end 
of  August,  that  power  laid  before  the 
Diet  what  she  cdled  a  presidial  propo¬ 
sition,  exposing,  at  full  length,  all  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  deemed 
requisite  that  the  German  federative 
ay^m  should  be  maintained.  It  was 
lud  down  as  indispensable,  that  the 
prindple  of  government  was  to  be 
throughout  and  essentially  monarchical ; 
that  w  sovereign  authority  must  remain 
united  in  the  hrad  of  the  state,  who  could 
be  limited  by  a  constitution  ,  of  states 
only  in  the  exercise  of  some  determi¬ 
nate  rights.  Within  these  limits,  it  was 
not  demanded  that  a  period  should  be 
put  to  the  existence  of  the  states,  but 
It  was  required  that  no  right  or  prero¬ 
gative  wi^  which  they  mi^t  be  invest¬ 
ed,  should  come  b  competition  with 


the  decisions  of  the  Diet,  which  must 
always  remam  of  superior  authority. 
The  publicity  of  their  proceedmgs  was 
alluded  to  with  very  peculiar  jealousy ; 
and  while  pretty  strong  disapprobation 
was  mtimated  at  its  existence  in  any 
shape,  a  positive  stipulation  was  re¬ 
quired,  that  it  should  not  be  exercised  m 
a  manner  offensive  to  any  of  the  other 
federate  states.  The  abuses  of  the  press 
were  then  forcibly  alluded  to ;  and  it 
was  observed,  that  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  upon  it  must  always  be  nugatory 
so  long  as  there  was  any  single  state  in 
which  they  did  not  exist ;  sbce  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  that  state  might  easily  be  made 
the  centre  of  attack  against  idl  the  sur¬ 
rounding  governments.  It  was  demand¬ 
ed,  therefore,  that  whatever  licence  any 
sovereign  might  choose  to  grant  as  to 
mtemal  afiairs,  he  should  rigorously  op¬ 
pose  strictures  upon  the  proceedings 
of  any  other  of  the  German  states, 
and  lus  own  administrat^n.  It  was 
proposed  that  a  general  law  for  the 
reg^tion  of  the  press  should  be  ma¬ 
tured,  which  might  be  put  b  force  over 
all  Germany;  that,  b  the  meantime,  the 
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provuional  law  of  20Ui  September  1819 
should  contuHie  in  force ;  and  that  the 
central  commission  of  Mentz  should  be 
instructed  to  continue  its  researches 
with  renewed  activity.  The  abuses  of 
the  universities,  and  the  anti-monarchi¬ 
cal  doctrines  there  taught,  were  also 
evils  which  called  for  the  most  serious 
attention.  Not  less  momentous  was 
the  number  and  activity  of  the  secret 
societies,  within  the  interior  of  which 
were  cherished  principles  the  most  hos¬ 
tile  to  those  upon  which  the  federation 
was  founded.  Against  these,  too,  the 
law  of  20th  September  1819  was  to 
continue  to  operate,  and  the  commission 
of  Mentz  was  to  be  invited  to  assume 
^  a  fresh  degree  of  activity. 

The  potentates,  to  whom  this  presi- 
dial  proposition  was  submitted,  had 
feelings  and  interests  too  closely  allied 
to  those  of  Austria,  to  be  in  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  giving  it  a  very  unfavourable  re¬ 
ception  ;  a  great  majority  gave  in  the 
most  unqualified  and  cordial  acceptance. 
Among  these  we  cannot  but  observe, 
with  some  surprise  and  mortification, 
that  Hanover  was  one  of  the  most  cor¬ 
dial  and  decided.  Wirtemberg,  all 
along  the  most  refractory  member  of 
the  federation,  accompanied  her  assent 
with  such  a  series  of  modifying  and  ex- 
planato^  observations,  as  rendered  it 
very  dimcnlt  to  penetrate  her  real  sen¬ 
timents.  Baden,  also,  in  expressing 
her  concurrence,  stated  the  full  confi¬ 
dence  felt  by  the  prince  in  the  love  of 
his  people,  and  the  absence  of  all  fear, 
as  to  himself,  of  the  dangers  pointed 
out  in  the  proposition. 

Austria  enforced  these  maxims  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  not  only  upon  the  powers 
of  Germany,^  but  to  the  utmost  of  her 
means  u^h  the  neighbouring  European 
states.  In  Russia  and  Italy  the  leading 
powers  were  abundantly  disposed  to  act 
m  conformity  with  her  views.  The  grand 
object  of  her  jealousy  was  Switzerland ; 
and  that  free  state  was  awed  by  her 
power  into  steps  contrary  to  its  charac¬ 


ter  and  wisbea.  The  exiles  for  politi¬ 
cal  opinions  were  obliged  to  leave  its 
territories,  and  a  censorship  was  esta¬ 
blished  on  the  press,  so  far  as  rraarded 
the  discussion  of  the  politics  o(  foreign 
states.  Austria  show^  also  not  a  very 
lofty  spirit  of  precaution  in  prohibiting 
the  entrance  of  her  states  to  severu 
British  individuals,  among  udiom  were 
several  ladies,  the  Coimtess  of  Oxford, 
and  Lady  Morgan,  on  account  of  their 
avowed  attachment  to  liberal  principles. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  fully  acquitted  his  engage¬ 
ment  of  giving  provincial  states,  such  as 
they  were,  to  tne  different  provinces  of 
his  dominions.  Those  of  Brandenburg, 
Lusatia,  Pomerania,  and  Prussia  Proper, 
had  been  already  constituted.  Decrees 
issued  during  the  summer  assigned  the 
organization  to  those  of  Silesia,  which 
were  to  meet  at  Breslaw  ;  of  I^ssian 
Saxony,  to  meet  at  Merseburg;  of  West¬ 
phalia,  to  meet  at  Munster;  of  the  States 
on  the  Rhine,  to  meet  at  Dnsseldorf ; 
of  the  grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  to  meet 
at  the  capital  of  the  same  name.  The 
constitution  of  all  was  similar  to  those 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  others  already 
formed.  It  consisted  of  three  orders ; 
l.the  equestrian,  or  thatof  the  great |Ht>- 
prietors ;  2.  the  representatives  of  die 
cities;  3.  the  snuJl  proprietors  culti¬ 
vating  their  own  demesnes,  a  class  very 
numerous  in  Germany. '  In  the  Rhenish 
states,  there  was  an  order  peculiar  to 
themselves,  consisting  of  the  old  imme¬ 
diate  princes  of  the  empire,  eleven  in 
number,  the  Duke  d’Aremberg,  the 
Prince  of  Salm-Salm,  &c.  who  sat  indi¬ 
vidually  in  their  own  right. 

Not  only  were  all  the  Phissian  pro¬ 
vincial  states  thus  constituted,  but  those 
of  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and  Du¬ 
cal  Prussia,  were  actually  assembled. 
The  former  met  at  Berlin  on  the  Sd 
of  October.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  how 
ever,  that  we  have  no  materiais  from 
which  to  judge,  whether  they  are  acting 
as  real  and  crmstitutional  states,  or  as 
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tlM  toob  of  the  crown.  Their  de> 
liberations  are  secret ;  a  principle  of 
itself  contniy  to  any  liberal  principle 
of  representatire  government.  Not  even 
a  nunoor  or  conjecture  has  arisen  on 
the  subject ;  and  were  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  throng^ont  Germany  a  want 
of  that  interest  which  we  might  have 
expected  to  see  excited  by  their  meeting. 
Tm  King  u  mentioned  as  having  exer¬ 
cised,  in  several  instances,  the  very  ex¬ 
orbitant  power  which  hb  constitutimial 
act  assumes,  of  putting  a  negative  on 
the  election  of  deputies ;  and  though 
certain  grounds  ody  are  assigned,  in 
which  such  nentive  can  be  founded, 
yet  be  b  left  the  sole  judge  of  those 
mounds.  Tlie  fimetions  which  the 
States  are  to  be  allowed  to  exercise, 
are  very  imperfectly  determined  by  the 
constitutionid  act.  It  b  only  said,  that 
DO  taxes  beyond  those  alre^y  levied, 
can  be  impo^  without  then  consent ; 
but  for  the  taxes  already  exbting,  tbeb 
sanctioo,  it  appears,  b  not  made  requi¬ 
site.  In  other  respects,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  Kingb  intention  to  hold 
them  rather  as  a  royal  council,  or  a 
body,  to  whom  he  may  depute  some 
secondary  fimetions,  than  as  a  r^ular 
and  constitutional  check  on  the  royal 
prerogative. 

One  dreumstanoe,  which  must  in- 
sMie  great  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Prussian  cabinet  was  actuated  by  any 
genuine  spirit  of  liberality,  was  the  ac¬ 
tivity  dbpbyed  throughout  the  whole 
of  thb  period  in  restraining  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  forwarding  all  the 
vbws  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  With  the 
students,  it  stood  in  a  position  pecu¬ 
liarly  hoetile.  In  December,  1823,  a 
commission  was  employed  at  Berlin,  to 
inquire  into  the  secret  societies  which 
prevailed  in  that  body,  and  particularly 
the  Bur$ehm$du^  Thb  was  descri¬ 
bed  as  an  association  widely  difiused 
throughout  Germany,  having  for  its 
avow^  object  the  es^lishment  of  a 
representative  system,  but  in  which 


were,  in  ftet,  broached  vague  and  dan¬ 
gerous  sentiments  of  liberty  and  equa- 
uty.  In  con^nence  of  the  report  of 
this  commission,  orders  were  issued  to 
^prebend  a  student  at  Halle.  He  was 
accordingly  seized ;  but  thb  event  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  his  fellow-students,  who 
pursued  the  party  that  arrested  him, 
to  the  town-house,  where  they  held 
them  besieged.  The  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  immediately  put 
in  motion,  and  the  most  serious  conse¬ 
quences  might  have  followed,  but  for 
the  prudence  of  the  Vice-Rector,  who 
prei^ed  on  both  parties  to  agree,  that 
the  offender  should  be  placed  in  a  pri¬ 
son,  which  it  seems  belonged  to  the 
University.  Strict  inquiries  were,  how¬ 
ever,  made,  and  several  of  the  students 
were  arrested  and  carried  to  Berlin,  to 
be  tried  before  the  tribunals.  At  the 
same  time,  decrees  of  the  most  severe 
character  were  enacted,  with  the  vbw 
of  suppressing  the  Burschenschaft,  and 
secret  assoebtions  of  every  description. 
All  students,  previous  to  matricubtion, 
were  required  to  give  proof  of  never 
having  belonged  to  any  secret  society, 
and  to  make  a  solemn  promise  never  to 
enter  into  one.  The  breach  of  thb  en¬ 
gagement  was  to  render  them  amenable, 
not  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty,  but  to  the  ordinary  tribunab.  Pro¬ 
fessors  were  warned,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  their  chief  object  to  instruct  youth 
in  the  sciences,  but  rather  to  instU  into 
them  sentiments  of  veneration  for  Uie 
Kmg  and  the  state.  The  btter  quali¬ 
ties,  it  was  announced,  would  weigh 
much  more  than  the  former,  in  the 
choice  of  young  men  to  fill  public  em¬ 
ployments. 

Nothing  tended  to  excite  a  greater 
odium  against  the  Prussian  government, 
than  the  observation  made,  that  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  its  persecution  were  often  indi- 
vidnab  who  had  peculiarly  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves  in  the  national  cause, 
during  the  war  of  liberation.  It  seem- 
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ed  difficnh  to  tuppoao  that  mich  men 
should  seek  to  overthrow  whst  they 
had  nosed,  or  should  hare  in  view  more 
than  the  esteblishment  of  a  regular  con¬ 
stitutional  goremroent.  Among  these 
was  remarked  Professor  Jahn,  who  had 
manifested  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
iu  the  allied  cause,  and  fnnn  the  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  in  firont  of  the  Tuileries, 
had  pronounced  an  oration  in  praise  of 
their  exploits ;  but  now,  accus^  of  de¬ 
magogic^  practices,  he  was  sufiering 
the  penalty  of  three  years’  imprison¬ 
ment.  Schamborst  also,  an  officer  who 
had  distinguished  himself  during  that 
campaign,  died  in  disgrace.  But  the 
event  which  exdted  the  greatest  inte¬ 
rest,  was  the  treatment  of  Professor 
Cousin,  a  French  man  of  letters  of  some 
eminence,  who,  in  his  passage  through 
Dresden,  was  arrested  on  the  requisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Prussian  government,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  brought  to  trial, 
on  tM  clurge  of  connexion  with  the  se¬ 
ditious  movements  in  Germany.  The 
French  journals,  even  of  a  royalist 
complexion,  complained  with  some  bit¬ 
terness  of  tins  measure,  as  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  particularly  in¬ 
jurious  to  France,  whicn  ought  to  be 
cognizant  of  the  offences  of  its  own 
subjects.  The  German  papers,  how¬ 
ever,  were  famished  with  official  re¬ 
plies,  in  which  it  was  maintained  that 
this  arrest  was  the  correct  result  of  the 
general  system  of  police  established  in 
Germany,  which  rendered  all  its  differ¬ 
ent  portions  only  one  state,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  repression  of  offences 
th^tening  the  stability  of  its  govern¬ 
ments.  The  trial  had  not  yet  taken 
place  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
constitutional  principle  continued  to  ope¬ 
rate  in  a  regnlw  and  satisffictory  manner. 
The  King,  at  the  opening  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  was  able  to  announce  a  reduction 
in  the  first  part  of  the  budget,  from 
15,875,805  florins  to  13,275,44«  flo¬ 
rins,  making  a  diminution  of  2,600,980 


flotu^  (216,7401.^  In  tha  second  sob- 
divirion,  indeed,  tners  was  a  rise  from 
9,598,^0  florins  to  10,358,351  florins, 
makiBg  an  increase  of  759,371  fl(mns. 
This,  however,  had  been  foreseen  and 
provided  for  in  the  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  of  last  year.  The  King  was, 
therefore,  able  to  propose  a  reduction 
on  the  land-tax  of  from  15^  to  5,  and 
on  the  other  direct  contributions  from 
the  same  rate  to  13.  This  very  pacn-, 
liar  favour  shown  to  the  landed  interest, 
the  propriety  of  which  might  have  ad¬ 
mit^  of  some  dispute,  was  defended 
on  the  ground  of  the  severs  distress 
under  which  that  interest  had  recently 
laboured.  There  appeared,  however, 
to  be  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  national  industry,  decided 
symptoms  and  prospects  of  improv»> 
ment.  It  was  propos^  also,  no  longer 
to  seek  its  promotion  in  that  proba¬ 
tory  system,  into  which,  after  it  had 
been  proscribed  by  the  advanced  state 
of  m^em  science,  and  was  no  longer 
capable  of  finding  a  rational  defence 
the  blind  enmity  and  avidity  of  Euro¬ 
pean  states  had  caused  an  extenaivs 
rel^Me.  With  Greet  Britain  in  parti¬ 
cular,  it  was  now  proposed  to  est^liah 
a  system  of  almost  complete  redpro- 
citj^ 

There  was  always  some  stir  in  the 
Swedish  government,  in  consequence 
of  the  vmy  independent  ebanu^  of 
its  national  assemblies.  The  Storthing, 
or  old  parliament  of  Norway,  had  bem 
re-established  by  Bemadotte,  and  had 
produced  the  effect  of  reconciling  them 
to  the  unjust  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  mam  subject  to  his  dominion.  As 
it  was  not  found,  however,  to  woric 
quite  so  smoothly  as  the  King  desired, 
he  began  to  feel  a  wish  to  abridge  those 
privileges  which,  in  his  first  zeal  to 
conciliate,  he  had  lavishly  granted. 
Propositions  of  this  tendency  h^  been 
presented  to  the  Storthing.  Their  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  invest  the  Kmg  with  the 
power  of  dissolving  the  assembly,  in- 
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stead  of  its  having,  as  at  present,  a  fix¬ 
ed  legal  duration — to  give  him  an  un¬ 
qualified  veto,  wherew,  at  present,  he 
had  only  a  suspensive  one,  the  vote  of 
three  successive  diets  being  snfiBcient 
to  convert  any  measure  into  a  law,  in 
the  face  of  the  royal  dissent.  Lastly, 
he  pn^rased  to  establish  a  new  heredi¬ 
tary  nobility  in  Norway.  These  pro¬ 
positions  hmdng  been  reported  against 
m  the  committee,  were  all  reject^  by 
the  Storthing  in  one  day,  without  a 
sin^e  dissentient  voice.  The  commit¬ 
tee  observed,  that  the  constitution,  good 
or  bad,  had  been  freely  and  solemnly 
accepted  by  tlie  King  in  person,  when 
he  was  Prince  Royal ;  and  one  of  its 
articles  had  fixed  the  rights  of  the 
reigning  King  and  his  dynasty  to  the 
throne  of  Norway.  It  was  added,  that 
**  the  King  and  the  Diet  might  im¬ 
prove  the  details  of  the  constitution, 
but  not  change  its  spirit.”  If  the  Diet 
assumed  the  right  of  changing  articles 
ao  essential  as  those  now  m  question, 
what  barrier  would  there  be,  if  a  tur¬ 
bulent  and  desperate  faction  should 
hereafter  gain  an  ascendancy,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
the  dynasty,  and  we  succession  to  the 
throne  ? 

Sweden  began  now  to  mitigate  con¬ 
siderably  her  absurd  system  of  com¬ 
mercial  prohibition,  warned  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  jMverty  which  had  been  its 
result.  Ihe  nation  distinguished  itself 
at  this  time  by  tbe  great  works  of  pub¬ 
lic  utility  which  it  was  carrying  on, 
and  which  had  not  been  interrupted 
even  by  the  severest  pressure  of  the 
times.  In  the  course  of  the  past  year, 
there  had  been  completed  nearly  forty 
miles  of  the  canal  of  Gotha,  destined 
to  reach  across  the  kingdom,  and  to 
join  the  Baltic  with  the  German  Ocean, 
by  a  line  of  216  miles,  of  which  132 
were  already  navigable.  It  is  deeper 
by  two  feet  and  a  half  than  the  canal 
of  Languedoc,  and  by  two  feet  than 
that  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  .  Another 


canal  joined  the  Baltic  to  the  great  lake 
of  Hiehnar,  and  enabled  Orebro,  though 
situated  a  hundred  miles  inland,  to  com¬ 
municate  with  that  sea.  Other  canals 
were  carried  on ;  great  roads  were  form¬ 
ed  across  the  mountains  into  Norway, 
and  to  the  northern  provinces  of  Dale- 
carlia,  Jamtland,  Wermland,  &c.  A 
number  of  local  objects  were  also  pro¬ 
vided  for,  among  wnich  was  a  donation 
of  200,000  thalers,  to  accommodate  and 
augment  the  Ubrary  at  Upsal,  and  tlie 
construction  of  a  new  map  of  Sweden, 
of  which  900  square  leagues  were  this 
year  surveyed. 

Russia  presented,  during  tliis  period, 
few  or  no  materials  for  history.  No 
more  was  heard  of  the  Emperor’s  de¬ 
clared  intention  of  giving  to  others  of 
his  states  a  representative  constitution, 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  bestowed 
on  Poland ;  and  he  did  not  even  think 
it  expedient  to  assemble  the  Polish  Diet. 
He  made  an  expedition  to  the  Asiatic 
frontier  of  his  empire,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  displayed  those  courteous  and 
popular  manners  which  always  distin¬ 
guished  him,  and  showed  a  disposition  to 
promote  any  means  of  forwarding  the 
pr(^;ress  of  civilization.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  his  attention,  and  that 
of  the  court,  were  almost  engrossed  by 
the  calamitous  inundation  by  which  Pe- 
tersburgh  and  its  neighbourhood  were 
overwhelmed. 

By  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nances,  it  appears  that  the  operation  of 
rburuing  the  assignats  which  had  been 
in  progress,  was  suspended,  it  being 
judged  more  expedient  to  employ  the 
funds  in  the  reduction  of  the  fixed  debt. 
This  seems  scarcely  a  wise  measure, 
since  the  actual  amount  of  assignats,  (a 
term  of  very  anti-monarchical  sound,) 
stated  at  595  millions  of  roubles,  must 
very  much  exceed  what  the  circulation 
of  Russia  can  naturally  absorb;  and 
they  have  suffered  accordingly  a  most 
extensive  depreciation.  . 
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GREECE  AND  TURKEY. 


State  tf  Greece — Internal  Disteneims — Opening  of  the  Campaign — Naval 
Action* — Samos — Junction  of  the  Egyptian  Fleet — Action  oetween  it  and 
die  Greek* — Further  Lotte*  of  the  Turk*— of  the  EgypAan* — Land  Cam¬ 
paign — Freth  Dittention* — Vrfeat  of  Coloootroni — Negotiation*  between 
Turkey  and  the  other  Powers. 


Grbkce  had  tenninated  the  last  cam-  the  secondary  character  of  his  military 
paign  in  a  triumphant  attitude,  which  genius  and  experience  threw  him  neces- 
seemed  to  place  her  deliverance  beyond  sarily,  in  such  times,  into  a  subordinate 
any  forther  doubt.  Having  met  and  position.  The  lead  was  openly  seized 
baffled  the  undivided  power  of  theTurk-  by  those  who  had  been  foremost  in  gui- 
ish  empire,  she  could  never,  it  i^pear-  ding  the  Greek  armies  to  battle  ;  but 
ed,on  any  future  occasion,  have  a  might-  these  were  merely  rude  bandits  and  ad- 
ier  force  to  combat.  The  time,  there-  venturers,  who  could  rally  round  them 
fore,  seemed  come,  when  the  Greeks  the  fierce  tenants  of  Masina  and  Olym- 
could  with  advantage  direct  their  atten-  pus,  but  could  neither  practise  nor  to* 
tion  to  objects  of  internal  improvement,  lerate  any  principles  of  good  or  regular 
Unfortunately,  however,  according  to  government.  Colocotroni,  the  head  of 
the  too  fiequent  fate  of  political-  sod-  this  party,  and,  in  fact,  as  Colonel  Stan- 
eties,  this  suspension  of  foreign  danger  hope  informs  us,  the  best  general  in 
was  the  signal  ftH*  internal  fends  of  the  Greece,  had  so  far  overawed  the  Con- 
greatest  and  most  alarming  magnitude,  gress,  as  to  make  them  place  him  at  the 
Greece  had  never  been  fortunate  enough  head  of  the  executive,  in  conjunction 
to  possess  any  single  great  man,  like  a  with  Niketas,  also  a  brave  general,  and 
Washington  or  a  ^livar,  who,  by  over-  Count  Metaxa,  his  creature.  These  per- 
whelming  weight  of  character  and  ta-  sons  ruled  Greece  according  to  tlieir 
lents,  might  distance  competition ;  and  will,  levied  taxes  without  the  consent 
whose  virtues  might  secure  liberty  of  Congress,  and  exercised  every  spe- 
against  the  dangerous  influence  of  a  cies  of  arbitrary  jurisdiction.  This  was 
native  military  dictator.  Maurocordato  a  system  which  the  Congress  was  most 
alone  had  political  talents,  and  perhaps  fully  justified  in  opposing ;  and  in  the 
virtues,  adequate  to  so  great  a  place;  but  resolution  to  do  so,  tliey  were  support- 
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ed  by  tbs  kUnds  of  Hydim  and  Ipaara, 
udiose  great  naral  fioue  and  exploits 
gare  them  a  peculiar  inflaence,  and  who 
decidedly  espoused  the  republican  form, 
tempered  with  aristocracy.  The  first 
step  taken  in  pursuance  of  these  views, 
was  to  depose  Count  Metaxa,  whom 
Colocotroni  employed  as  die  resident 
member  at  the  seat  of  goTemment.  This 
step  was  taken  on  the  ground  of  disre- 
gaH  of  the  constitution,  arbitrary  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  illegal  levying  of  taxes ; 
grounds  common  to  him  with  the  other 
members,  so  that  it  could  not  be  ctm- 
stmed  otherwise  thanasan  open  defiance 
ofthe  whole  body.  Colocotroni  sounder- 
stood  it,  and  immediately  hastened  to 
the  seat  of  government,  with  a  body  of 
troops;  at  the  point  whose  swords 
he  dsnsanded,  that  the  le^lative  body 
should  rescind  their  recent  decree.  The 
Congress  acted  with  the  greatest  firm- 
nesa  Finding  their  sittings  ne  longer 
free,  they  adjourned  to  Argos,  whence 
they  iasni^  a  decree,  dedanng  Coloco- 
troni  and  his  adherents  enemies  to  their 
country,  and  divesting  them  of  all  their 
commands.  A  general  disposition  soon 
i^ipeared  throughout  Greece  to  rally 
round  the  Congress.  The  primates  of 
die  wlaads,  in  a  proclamation  which 
they  BMoed  in  support  of  this  measure, 
used  the  following  ex|Neasions :  **  We 
are  at  length  obliged  to  break  silence. 
Whilst  we  have  sacrificed,  during  three 
vears,  our  fortune,  our  vessels,  our 
wood,  to  resist  the  formidable  power  of 
the  Tarics,  and  other  barbarians,  a  band 
of  robbers  have  spread  over  the  whole 
country  disoord,  disorder,  and  devasta¬ 
tion  ;  and,  to  gratify  their  own  pasrions, 
have  plna^|ed  unhappy  Greece  into  an 
ifoym  of  evils.  Under  their  tyranny,  the 
revenues  of  the  state  have  bmn  shiume- 
fally  dilapidated,  all  good  dtixens  As- 
comaged,  and  the  subsistence  of  the 
state  sucked  to  the  marrow ;  so  that  it 
srill  be  difiicult  to  find  the  resources 
necessary  to  struggle  against  Its  fordgn 
enemies,  and  those  of  ^  interior,  woo 


are  not'lem  dangerous."  Colocotroni, 
however,  with  Iw  adherents,  Niketas 
and  Mauro  Michale,  still  continued  re- 
fnctory ;  and,  being  not  wily  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
but  masters  of  Tripolisza  and  Napoli 
di  Romania,  the  two  capitals  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula,  they  considered  themselves  in 
a  full  condition  to  make  head  against 
the  Congress.  The  standard  of  civil 
war  was  thus  openly  raised ;  the  war¬ 
like  efforts  of  the  Greeks  were  directed 
solely  against  each  other;  nrd  all  the 
advanta^  which  the  usual  inaction  of 
the  enemy  during  this  season  afforded, 
were  thrown  away.  The  blockades  of 
Patras,  Coron,  M^on,  and  Negropont, 
were  either  given  up,  or  carri^  on  so 
languidly,  as  to  afford  no  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  government,  meantime,  p^- 
ed  on  its  operations  with  vigour.  They 
framed  a  new  executive,  at  the  head  of 
whom  were  Conduriottis  of  Hydra, 
and  Boudronni  of  Spezzia.  Colocotro¬ 
ni  held  out  for  several  months ;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  finding  that  the 
general  vwce  of  Greece  dedai^  agunst 
him ;  that  he  was  blockaded  <m  the  land- 
side  by  the  troops  of  the  confederacy, 
and  on  the  sea-side  by  the  squadrons  of 
Hydra  and  Spezzia,  he  agreed  to  re¬ 
sign  the  odious  power  which  he  hrid, 
a^  to  retire  into  a  private  station.  On 
these  conditions  a  genwal  amnesty  was 
extended  to  him  and  his  adherents;  Tri¬ 
polisza  and  Napoli  were  then  delivered 
up  to  the  gene^  govemniMit,  and  in¬ 
ternal  war  ceased. 

Akhou^  the  Greek  cause  had  sus¬ 
tained  an  irretiievabie  loss  by  these 
dissensions,  there  had  yet,  in  the  course 
of  the  spring,  occurred  events,  tending 
materially  to  brighten  its  prospects. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  negotiation, 
in  London,  of  a  loan,  to  the  extwit  of 
800,0001. ;  an  operation  whi^,  besides 
its  solid  product^  inspired  a  fovotuable 
o{Hnion  of  the  cause,  and  gave  them, 
as  it  were,  a  place  amwig  the  civilized 
emnmunity  of  European  states.  Being 
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paid  also  to  tbo  regular  goremmeut 
formed  by  the  national  representation, 
and  which  was  carrying  on  a  hard  strag¬ 
gle  to  maintain  good  order  and  police 
against  military  licence,  it  tended  great¬ 
ly  to  improve  the  internal  state  ^  the 
country.  Another  event,  which  threw 
a  peculiar  lustre  round  the  cause,  was 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Byron,  ready  to  de¬ 
vote  his  personal  services,  his  fortune, 
and  his  fome,  to  the  restoration  of  tiie 
glory  and  liberty  of  Greece,  lliis,  in¬ 
deed,  was  only  a  flash,  extinguished 
with  th^  catastrophe  which  deprived 
the  world  of  that  great  poet ;  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  flight  from  it  remained  behind, 
which  gave  to  the  strophe  of  the  Greeks 
a  foesh  importance,  both  in  their  own 
eyes  and  those  of  Europe. 

Although  considerable  resources  were 
thus  obtained,  and  a  tolerable  state  of 
union  re-established,  yet  the  Greek  af¬ 
fairs  wore  such  an  aspect  as  inspired 
fresh  alarm  into  the  most  sanguine 
of  their  fnends.  The  preparations  of 
the  Porte,  both  by  sea  and  land,  were 
made  with  the  greatest  activity,  and  on 
a  scale  somewhat  greater  than  on  any 
former  occasion.  It  was  proclaimed, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  season  arrived 
for  opening  the  campaign,  she  would 
put  forth  100,000  men  in  arms.  But 
the  new  element  which  was  likely  to 
operate  with  the  greatest  power,  was 
the  accession  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 
This  cliief,  who  had  erected  a  power 
almost  wholly  independent,  was  former¬ 
ly  an  object  of  peculiar  jealousy  to  the 
Porte ;  but,  impelled  by  the  urgent  na¬ 
ture  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  she  had 
suppressed,  for  the  present,  all  jealous 
feelings.  By  offering  her  highest  bribes, 
the  place  of  generalissimo  of  her  com¬ 
bined  sea  and  land  force,  and  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  conquered  Greece  to  his  pa- 
chalic,  she  tempted  him  to  embark  in 
this  dreadful  cause.  Civilization,  and 
even  humanity,  owed  too  much  to  the 
pacha,  not  to  view  him  with  grief  thus 
leagued  to  their  mortal  enemies.  The< 
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aid  which  he  brought  was  formidable 
and  alarming — much  more  so  than  was 
implied  in  ^  mere  accession  of  num¬ 
bers,  to  the  amount  of  from  10,000  to 
20,0k)0  men.  A  considerable  part  of 
that  force  was  disciplined  after  m  Eu¬ 
ropean  manner,  under  European  offi¬ 
cers,  and  furnished  with  all  the  Euro- 

C  materials  of  war;  the  rest  were 
ened  in  protracted  contest  with  the 
Nubians  and  Wahabis.  From  diffe¬ 
rent  circumstances,  however,  he  was 
not  in  a  conditimi  to  open  the  campaign 
simultaneously  with  the  force  fitted  out 
from  Constantinople,  which  therefore 
commenced  singly  its  operations. 

The  first  opening  was  terrible.  Ip- 
sara,  one  of  the  great  naval  bulwarks 
of  Greece,  and  which  had  hithoTo  bid 
defiance  to  the  whole  power  of  the  Ot¬ 
tomans,  was  the  destined  object.  The 
attack  had  been  for  some  little  time 
foreseen,  and  preparations,  though  ina¬ 
dequate,  made  against  it.  On  the  2d  of 
July,  the  Captain  Pacha  sailed  from 
Mitylene,  and  before  day-break,  on  the 
following  morning,  was  before  Ipsara. 
After  having  raised  an  alarm  in  the 
quarter  where  the  town  was  situated, 
he  made  the  real  attack  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  where  he  landed  his  whole 
force  immediately,  and  almost  without 
resistance.  The  events  of  this  dreadful 
day  have  been  reported  only  very  im¬ 
perfectly,  by  its  distracted  vict&ns  and 
witnesses.  Treachery  is  cbaiged  against 
the  Albanian  troops,  who  guard^  the 
point  of  landing ;  but  the  proof  seems 
imperfect ;  and  they  are  admitted  to 
have  fallen  the  first  victims  to  the  fury  of 
the  enemy.  Surprise,  darkness,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Turkish  onset,  seem 
at  first  to  have  carried  all  before  them. 
The  Greeks,  as  soon  as  they  had  time  to 
rally,  are  said  to  have  displayed  prodi¬ 
gies  of  valour;  even  women  joined  in  the 
contest,  and  pre.erred  death  to  slavery. 
Overwhelming  numbers,  however,  and 
probably  troops  more  inured  to  war, 
enabled  the  enemy,  in  the  course  of  the 
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day,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  whole 
island,  except  a  fortified  convent  on  one 
of  the  heights.  The  Greeks  fled  thither, 
as  their  lastTefnge,  and  repelled  several 
attacks ;  but  finding  that  they  conld 
hold  out  no  longer,  they  set  fire  to  the 
magazine,  when  the  edifice  exploded 
with  a  shock  which  agitated  the  island 
to  its  foundation,  and  was  felt  by  ships 
many  miles  at  sea.  By  this  dreadful 
issue,  many,  both  of  invaders  and  con¬ 
quered,  were  buried  in  one  common 
destruction.  *  All  then  that  remained  of 
tlie  island  of  Ipsara  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  barbarous  victor.  The  three 
principal  citizens  had  perished  in  the 
contest ;  the  greater  part  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  capable  of  beming  arms  were 
put  to  the  sword  ;  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  with  all  the  plunder,  were  carried 
on  board  the  vessels.  In  a  few  days, 
the  children  of  the  principal  citizens, 
and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  were 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  streets  of  Smyr¬ 
na.  The  Porte  exhibite<l  to  the  citizens 
of  Constantinople,  five  hun<lred  heads, 
as  the  trophies  of  its  triumph  ;  and  pro¬ 
claimed,  that  this  was  only  the  first  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  signal  and  general  ven¬ 
geance  which  was  about  to  he  inflicted 
on  the  whole  of  this  rebel  and  infidel  race. 

The  friends  of  the  Grecian  cause 
could  not  avoid  feeling  deep  alarm  at 
this  sudden  fall  of  one  of  its  proudest 
bulwarks,  followed,  as  it  was  likely  to 
be,  by  a  succession  of  still  more  formi¬ 
dable  attacks,  directe<l  against  a  nation 
paralysed  by  internal  division.  But 
Greece  belied  the  fi‘ars,  as  much  as  she 
had  done  the  hopes,  of  her  well-wishers, 
niis  dre^lful  catastrophe  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  to  hush  interuid  dissension,  and 
call  forth  her  united  strength  against 
the  enemy.  The  malcontent  chiefs  were 
now  the  most  forward  to  oflFer  their  sex- 
vices  tq^ainst  the  enemy.  The  whole 
nation  was,  as  it  were,  combined  into 
one  movement,  to  retrieve  and  avenge 
the  calamity  of  Ipsara.  The  Hydriots, 
whose  situation  and  dangers  were  so 


similar,  were  the  most  forward.  They 
instantly  fitted  out  ail  their  force,  and 
having  received  a  large  reinforcemmit 
at  Simos,  made  for  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion.  The  Turkish  admiral  had  by 
this  time  returned  to  Mitylene,  leaving 
only  a  garrison  of  two  or  three  thousand 
men  to  defend  the  island.  These  were 
unable  to  stem  the  furious  attack  of  the 
Greeks,  who  soon  became  again  masters 
of  the  island,  and  made,  it  may  be  feared, 
somewhat  terrible  reprisals.  Several 
European  merchants,  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  plunder  and  slaves,  among 
whom  was  the  consul  of  one  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  states, fell,  it  is  said,  victims  to  their 
indignation.  A  considerable  number 
of  Turkish  transports  fell  also  into  their 
hands.  The  Austrian  Observer  asserts 
that  the  Turkish  admiral,  on  learning 
this  descent,  set  sail  from  Mitylene,  and, 
the  Greeks  retiring  on  his  approach,  re¬ 
took  possession  of  the  island  :  but  find¬ 
ing  it  untenable,  and  reduced  to  a  mere 
heap  of  rubbish,  he  again  abandoned  it. 
This  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Hellenic 
account ;  and  it  is  at  all  events  certain, 
that  Ipsara  remained  ever  after  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Porte  now  directed  its  united 
strength  to  anotlier  object.  Samos,  al¬ 
most  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Asia,  and 
making  frequent  and  harassing  descents 
upon  it,  had  yet  maintained  itself  com¬ 
pletely  inaccessible  to  the  Ottoman 
arms.  In  this  campaign  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  and  hoped,  that  this  island  would 
be  made  to  share  the  fate  of  Scio.  Vast 
hordes,  collected  in  the  interior  of  Asia, 
were  encamped  in  a  tumultuary  manner 
round  Smjvna  and  Scala  Nova,  which, 
with  other  cities  in  its  neighbourhood, 
were  in  daily  dread  of  being  sacked, 
and  of  seeing  renewed  all  the  horrors 
w’hich  had  marked  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution.  To  transport  this 
army  across,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy¬ 
ing  Samos,  the  Captain  Pacha,  in  the 
begimiing  of  August,  brought  his  whole 
fleet  into  the  narrow  channel  which  se- 
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Mnte*  that  island  from  the  continent. 
The  Greeks  too  mastered  the  whole  of 
their  naval  force,  and  having  here  one 
of  those  rocky  straits  where  their  small 
vessels  coaid  act  with  advantage,  hesita¬ 
ted  not  to  bring  diem  into  the  closest 
contact  with  the  ponderoas  ships  of  the 
enemy.  Without  courting  a  general 
naval  action,  they  were  constantly  at 
hand,  at  every  point,  to  cut  off  detach¬ 
ed  vessels,  and  to  embarrass  every  enter- 
prize  formed  by  the  enemy.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  fleet  were  only  able  to  cannonade 
some  of  the  fortified  points  of  Samos, 
and  soon  found  that  they  could  enter¬ 
tain  no  hopes  of  effecting  the  destined 
landing,  till  they  liad  driven  the  Greek 
squadron  from  the  position  which  it  had 
occupied.  On  the  16th,  the  Captain 
Pacha  bore  down,  witli  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  bringing  it  to  a  general  action. 
The  Greek  vessels  had  scarcely  strength 
and  weight  to  contend  in  open  battle  ; 
but  the  hero  Canaris  launched  his  little 
fire-ship  agunst  one  of  the  Turkish  fri¬ 
gates,  which  instantly  took  fire,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  blew  up  in  the  air  with  a 
tremendous  explosion.  The  same  fate 
soon  overtook  a  large  corvette  and  an¬ 
other  smaller  vessel;  and  the  flames 
being  communicated  to  a  number  of  the 
surrounding  transpoils,  the  whole  fleet 
appeared  in  a  blaze  of  fire.  All  the 
other  vessels  sought  their  safety  by 
flying  from  so  fatal  a  spot,  and  running 
into  the  creeks  and  liavens  of  the  Asia¬ 
tic  coast.  A  still  more  important  con¬ 
sequence  immediately  followed.  The 
huge  host  of  barbarians,  who  covered 
ail  the  surrounding  hills,  on  seeing  so 
total  a  discomfiture  of  their  fleet,  ac¬ 
companied  with  circumstances  so  disas¬ 
trous  and  appalling,  were  seized  with 
that  panic  to  which  undisciplined  troops, 
however  brave,  are  liable.  In  a  very 
short  time,  the  whole  of  this  numerous 
and  formidable  host  disbanded,  and 
sought  their  haunts  in  the  interior  of 
the  continent. 

Notwithstanding  this  utter  discomfi¬ 


ture  in  so  grand, a  prt^t,  the  Turka 
had  still  one  quarter  to  look  to  for  re¬ 
trieving  their  affiurs.  The  attention  of 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  had  been  distracted 
by  a  great  confla^tion,  which  consu¬ 
med  a  large  part  of  his  magazines  at 
Cairo,  and  also  by  an  insurrection,  raised 
by  a  remnant  of  the  Mamelukes  in 
Upper  Egypt..  Expectations  were  thus 
excited  that  he  would  renounce  tlie 
idea  of  fulfilling  the  compact  entered 
into  with  the  Porte.  He  stood,  how¬ 
ever,  firm  to  his  evil  purpose ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  July  his  son  Ibrahim  sijt 
sail  from  Alexandria  with  a  large  fleet, 
having  on  board  at  least  ten  thousand 
good  troops.  Ibrahim  8teere<l  first  for 
Rhodes,  and  spent  some  time  in  the 
Gulf  of  Macri.  Early  in  September, 
he  formed  a  junction  at  Roudrouni,  in 
the  island  of  Cos,  with  the  fleet  of  the 
Captain  Pacha,  which,  with  the  army 
on  board,  were  all  placed  under  liis 
command.  He  found  his  allies  fallen 
and  broken  by  their  late  disaster,  but 
he  boldly  announced  his  determination 
to  retrieve  afllairs,  and  open  a  brilliant 
campaign.  Miaulis,  the  Grecian  admi¬ 
ral,  did  not  decline  the  contest  with  his 
united  enemies.  He  approached,  and 
after  a  variety  of  partial  actions,  a  general 
naval  battle  on  a  great  scale  took  place, 
on  the  lOth.  The  Egyptians  claimed  the 
victory,  and  in  fact  a  few  small  Greek 
vessels  fell  into  tlieir  hands.  But  the 
blowing  up  of  one  of  their  largest  fri¬ 
gates  and  another  smaller  vessel,  with 
the  destruction  and  capture  of  a  number 
of  transports,  render^  tlie  action,  on 
the  whole,  dismaying  and  disastrous  to 
them ;  and  the  Egyptian  prince,  for  the 
first  time,  learned  the  character  of  the 
enemy  with  whom  he  lud  to  contend. 

The  Captain  Pacha,  leaving  a  great 
part  of  his  fleet  with  Ibrahim,  returned 
with  the  rest  to  Mitylene.  He  suffer¬ 
ed  severely  by  a  storm,  besides  which 
the  Greeks  closely  followed  his  ships, 
and  cut  off  several  of  his  stnqi^ling  ves¬ 
sels.  They  hesitated  not  even  to  follow 
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him  into  the  road  of  Mitylene,  and  in 
an  attack  made  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
October,  succeeded  in  blowing  up  two 
large  vessels,  the  report  of  which  was 
heard  almost  in  the  Dardanelles,  and 
conveyed  by  vessels  through  them  to 
Constantinople,  caused  a  considerable 
panic  in  that  capital.  The  Turkish  ad¬ 
miral  lost  no  longer  any  time  in  placing 
his  remaining  vessels  under  the  shelter 
of  its  forts.  On  his  arrival,  he  made  a 
display  of  a  few  Greek  vessels  captured 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  represent  as  triumphant ; 
but  his  own  ship  without  masts  or  sails, 
and  the  rueful  aspect  of  his  whole  squa¬ 
dron,  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  a  very  different  impression. 

The  Egyptian  prince,  meantime,  still 
held  forth  his  determination  to  proceed 
to  the  Morea,  and  even  to  make  a  win¬ 
ter  campaign  there.  After  lingering 
for  some  time  in  the  Gulf  of  Macri,  he 
steered  for  Candia,  in  the  view  of  being 
joined  by  some  reinforcements  which 
tlic  viceroy  was  sending;  but  the  Greeks, 
through  NovemI)er  and  the  following 
month^,  carried  on  with  perseverance  and 
success,  their  system  of  perpetual  at¬ 
tack  ;  and,  thou^  fortune  was  various, 
the  loss  and  discouragement  in  his  ar¬ 
mament  were  on  the  whole  so  great, 
that  he  finally  thought  it  most  expedient 
to  lay  it  up  for  the  winter  in  a  secure 
harbour. 

The  land  campaign  may  be  described 
in  a  few  words,  since  it  was  almost  a 
strict  fac-simile  of  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  According  to  the  original  plan. 
Dervish  Pacha  from  Larissa,  and  Omer 
Urione  from  Berat,  were  to  penetrate 
through  Thessaly  and  Albania,  and  to 
meet  in  the  vicinity  of  Lepanto  ;  there 
they  were  to  find  the  fleet  and  force  of 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  by  whose  means 
the  whole  were  to  be  conveyed  across 
the  Gulf,  and  to  overwhelm  the  Morea 
with  their  united  armies.  The  Turkish 
generals  made  their  way,  through  mul¬ 
tiplied  and  harassing  attacks  on  their 


flank  and  rear,  nearly  to  the  place  of 
destination,  but,  finding  their  force  much 
reduced,  and  that  of  the  enemy  becom¬ 
ing  daily  more  formidable,  while  there 
was  no  appearance  or  prospect  of  the 
fleet  on  which  they  depended,  they 
judged  it  expedient  to  measure  back 
their  steps,  and  reached  in  a  very  shat¬ 
tered  state  the  points  from  which  they 
had  set  out. 

On  the  side  of  Attica,  also,  the  Turks 
made  a  considerable  effort.  Early  in 
the  campaign  they  landed  a  large  force 
in  Negropont,  and  easily  succei^ed  in 
relieving  the  fortresses  which  Odysseus 
held  under  blockade.  Being  complete 
masters  of  Negropont,  they  crossed  over 
to  the  continent.  The  Greeks  found  it 
necessary  to  give  way  for  the  moment, 
and,  leaving  the  citadel  of  Athens  gar¬ 
risoned,  retired  to  Salamis,  or  to  the  op¬ 
posite  coast.  In  the  course  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  however,  they  contrived  so  effec¬ 
tually  to  harass  the  enemy,  that,  before 
the  close  of  it,  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  Negropont,  and  was  reduced,  even 
there,  to  a  defensive  position.  Thus, 
all  the  movements  of  the  Turks  on  the 
land  side  proved  to  be  mere  temporary 
irruptions,  and  they  ended,  on  every 
side,  exactly  as  they  begun. 

Such  was  the  brilliant  and  glorious 
termination  of  a  campaign,  the  opening 
scene  of  which  was  so  deeply  overcast. 
The  independence  of  the  Grecian  state 
was  now  felt  as  standing  on  a  surer  foun¬ 
dation  than  ever  ;  yet  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  she  had  triumphed  over  all 
her  foreign  enemies,  she  was  again  on 
the  point  of  being  rent  asunder  by  in¬ 
ternal  disunion.  Colocotroni,  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  lenity  with  which  he  had  been 
treated,  again  rallied  round  him  his  fac¬ 
tious  adherents,  and  even  appeared  in 
arms  against  the  government.  Its  mem- 
l)ers  were  obliged  to  recall  the  troops 
acting  against  Patras,  and  the  other 
points  held  by  the  Turiu,  in  order  to 
make  head  against  him.  An  action 
took  place  near  Tripolizza,  in  which  Co- 
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locotroni  was  completely  defeated,  and 
his  son,  Pano,  killed.  Every  attempt 
to  rally  his  broken  afiairs  was  vain.  He 
himself  came  into  the  power  of  the 
hostile  faction,  his  adherents  were  out¬ 
lawed,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  round 
all  the  neighbouring  roasts.  Thus  the 
year  had  a  termination  every  way  auspi¬ 
cious  for  Greece. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that,  in  the 
course  of  1824,  the  Greeks  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  towards  intellectual 
culture,  and  to  taking  their  place  as  a  ci¬ 
vilized  European  society.  Missolunghi, 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Philhellenes  from 
western  Europe,  formed  the  chief  point 
fipom  which  light  radiated.  The  gene¬ 
ral  government  showed  an  ardent'desire 
for  the  promotion  of  letters ;  Odysseus, 
though  a  rude  warrior,  proclaimed  his 
ardent  wish  to  restore  the  long  lost  glo¬ 
ries  of  Greece.  Colleges  were  found¬ 
ed  at  Ai^os  and  Athens,  even  amid  the 
din  of  arms ;  and  anxious  hopes  were 
cherished,  that,  under  more  peaceful 
auspices,  they  might  restore  these  famed 
seats  of  ancient  learning  to  somewhat 
of  their  former  lustre. 

The  Divan,  amid  all  the  exigencies 
with  which  she  was  pressed,  held  to¬ 
wards  other  European  states  the  same 
proud  and  capricious  demeanour  which 
she  had  assumed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Grecian  troubles.  At  the  urgent 
instances,  indeed,  of  England  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  she  allowed  to  be  extorted  from 
ner  a  stipulation  to  grant  to  the  passage 
of  Russian  commerce  through  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  that  protection,  of  the  want  of 
which  that  power  had  long  indignantly 
complained;  and  Alexanderthen  took  the 
conciliatory  step  of  sending  Minziacky 
to  reside  at  Constantinople  as  his  com¬ 
mercial  agent.  It  soon  proved,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  stipulation  extended  lit¬ 
tle  beyond  words,  no  care  being  taken 
to  impress  it  upon  the  Turkish  agents, 
who  seemed  to  take  delight  to  act  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  it.  In  the 
same  manner  promises,  though  of  a  na¬ 


ture  somewhat  more  vague,  were  froih 
time  to  time  obtained,  relative  to  the 
evacuation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ; 
but  the  time  never  arrived  when  some 
reason  could  not  be  urged  for  delaying 
their  fulfilment.  A  supplication  to  the 
Sultan  from  the  Boyars  of  Moldavia  re¬ 
presented  their  country  as  in  tlie  agonies 
of  death  ;  it  complained  that  all  the 
rights  which  it  had  enjoyed  from  time 
immemorial  were  now  trampled  upon ; 
that  the  exactions  were  such  as  to  de¬ 
prive  the  people  of  their  daily  bread  ; 
and  that  all  the  exemptions  hitherto  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  privileged  orders  were  en¬ 
tirely  disregarded.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  relief  was  obtained.  Amid  all 
these  wrongs,  Alexander  maintained  an 
attitude  of  murmuring  forbearance,  in¬ 
duced,  partly  by  the  representations  of 
the  European  powers  who  wished  to 
prevent  a  rupture,  but  chiefly  by  the 
new  reverence  with  which  he  himself 
had  been  imbued,  for  everything  in  the 
form  of  old  and  established  power. 
Meantime,  the  Porte  considered  herself 
entitled  to  complain  somewhat  loudly 
of  the  enthusiastic  zeal  displayed  by 
British  individuals  in  favour  of  her  re¬ 
bellious  subjects,  and  of  the  money  and 
supplies  of  various  kinds  which  were 
transmitted  to  them.  The  following 
observations,  in  a  note  from  the  Grand 
Vizier  to  Lord  Strangford,  appear 
really  to  be  somewhat  plausible,  though 
w’e  should  be  very  far  from  wishing  to 
see  them  acted  upon.  “  Supposing,  it 
is  said,  (which  God  forbid,)  that  part 
of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  were  in 
open  rebellion  against  the  King,  and 
that  the  subjects  of  another  sovereign 
in  peace  and  amity  with  Great  Britain 
(those  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  should  send  to  them  publicly 
aid  of  every  kind,  warlike  supplies,  pro¬ 
visions,  money,  and  officers,  would 
England  admit  as  an  excuse  of  such 
conduct,  that  the  Porte  had  not  the 
light  or  the  power  to  control  the  bad 
actions  of  her  subjects,  because  the  laws 
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of  the  copntry  gar6  to  every  MobsuI- 
man  a  right  to  make  war  against  all 
who  do  not  profess  the  same  faith  with 
himself?  If  these  principles  were  mace  ad¬ 
mitted,  what  would  be  the  position  of  one 
friendly  nation  towards  another?  General 
peace,  which  England  professes  to  have 
so  much  at  heart,  would  depend  no 
longer  upon  the  stipulations  of  treaties, 
nor  on  public  rigbt.  It  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  caprices  and  passions  of 
the  people.  Does  the  ambassador  be¬ 
lieve  us  to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  sense, 
when  he  pretends  that  his  government 
has  not  the  power  to  exercise  a  just  con¬ 
trol  over  the  conduct  of  its  subjects? — If 


we  are  at  peace  with  En^and,  we  have 
certainly  a  right  to  exact  that  the  Court 
of  London  should  not  permit  its  subjects 
to  make  war  against  us.  Why  has  not 
the  English  government  held  this  kn- 
guwe  ?  Why  has  it  never  said  a  word 
to  the  British  people  which  resembles 
friendship  for  us  ?  The  Sublime  Porte 
demands,  what  she  has  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand,  and  what  England  has  no  right 
to  refuse,  that  the  English  should  be 
prohibited  from  committing,  henceforth, 
nostility  against  the  Mnssnlmen,  either 
in  person,  or  by  sending  money  and 
warlike  supplies,  as  they  do  now,  pub¬ 
licly  and  openly." 
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Position  of  the  South  American  States — Disturbances  in  Mexico — Expedition 
Iturinde—  his  Death — Internal  Arrangements. —  ConteO,  in  Peru — DU- 
ficult  situation  of  Bolivar — Dissensions  among  the  Royalist  Generals — Ad¬ 
vance  of  Bolivar — Battle  of  Junin — of  Ayachuco — Surrender  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Army — Close  (f  the  Contest. — Chui. — Buenos  Ayres — Congress — Bra¬ 
zil —  Violent  Measures  of  the  Prince. — United  States — Commercial  Tariff- 
Election  of  a  President. — Hayti — Negotiation  with  France. 


While,  in  Europe,  a  great  cause  of 
liberty  and  national  right  was  so  hardly 
and  gloriously  defended,  a  similar  con¬ 
test,  big  with  Taster  interests  and  high¬ 
er  hopes,  was  waging  in  the  wide  re¬ 
gions  beyond  the  Athmtic.  It  wore,  at 
the  opening  of  the  year,  an  aspect  still 
more  dubious  and  perilous.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  party,  indeed,  possessed  in 
every  quarter  a  present  superiority ; 
but  various  causes  threatened  to  unset¬ 
tle  the  foundations  on  which  their  new¬ 
ly-organized  power  was  beginning  to 
rest.  In  the  old  world,  the  states  con¬ 
federated  for  the  support  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  power  and  monarchy,  had  gain¬ 
ed  a  decisive  and  general  triumph ;  and 
they  had  unreservedly  proclaimed  their 
determination  to  support  these  princi¬ 
ples  with  their  utmost  means,  in  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  world  they  might  be 
violate  or  endangered.  This  resolu¬ 
tion,  manifested  in  the  triumph  secu¬ 
red  to  the  King  of  Spain  over  all  the 


internal  opponents  of  his  altsolute  sway, 
seemed  applicable,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
to  the  American  colonies,  which  exhi¬ 
bited  the  donbly-dangerous  example  of 
open  revolt,  and  republican  constitu¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  there  was  a  very  general 
belief  through  Europe  and  America, 
that  large  means  would  be  employed 
for  the  restoration  of  Spanish  ascendan¬ 
cy.  In  politics,  the  opinion  of  strength 
is  stren^h.  All,  in  the  American  states, 
whose  partialities  and  interests  yet  at¬ 
tached  them  to  this  cause,  assum^  new 
courage ;  and  the  numerous  class  of 
those  who  calculate  chances,  with  the 
view  of  attaching  themselves  to  those 
which  appear  most  promising,  began  to 
cast  a  favourable  eye  upon  this  side  of 
the  question. 

The  disposition  arising  from  these 
causes,  besides  the  direct  danger  of  re¬ 
storing  the  old  system,  generated  also 
another,  which  might  have  led  to  con¬ 
sequences  still  more  dreadful.  The  zeal- 
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oU  of  the  independent  cause,  indignant 
and  alanned  at  these  manoeuvres,  loud¬ 
ly  demanded  their  repression,  by  means 
inconsistent  with  all  order,  and  with  the 
well-being  of  the  state,  which  they 
would  have  plunged  in  total  anarchy. 
The  prompt  trial  and  punishment  of  all 
suspected  persons,  and  even  the  gene¬ 
ral  expulsion  of  all  native  Spaniards 
from  the  limits  of  the  state,  were  the 
measures  called  for.  In  Mexico,  this 
spirit  assumed  a  form  peculiarly  dan¬ 
gerous.  A  part  of  the  army,  under  the 
command  of  a  chief  of  the  name  of 
Lobato,  threw  aside  all  subordina¬ 
tion,  seceded,  and  sent  in  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  demand  for  the  immediate  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  above  imprudent  measiu'es. 
The  Congress,  however,  acted  with  great 
firmness,  and  being  supported  by  the 
nation,  they  pot  an  end  to  tlie  disturb¬ 
ance,  and  compelled  the  mutineers  to 
submit,  though  without  attempting  to 
inflict  any  punishment. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring,  the  Con¬ 
gress  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  formed  almost  strictly  upon  the  mo¬ 
del  of  that  of  the  United  States  ;  a  mo¬ 
del  which,  after  fifty  years’  experience, 
might  no  doubt  be  considered  as  safe  ; 
though  some  improvements  might  have 
been  borrowed  from  that  of  Colombia. 
Both  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
religious  liberty,  and  introduced  an  ar¬ 
ticle  providing  for  the  entire  and  sole 
establishment  of  the  Catholic  faith.  This 
did  not  prevent  them  from  making  the 
most  decided  exertions  to  introduce  the 
various  branches  of  European  know¬ 
ledge,  as  well  as  to  diffuse  through  the 
whole  society  the  elementary  principles 
of  education. 

The  federal  system,  in  its  first  esta¬ 
blishment,  finds  a  natural  and  powerful 
resistance  in  that  local  spirit  which  ani¬ 
mates  the  great  provincial  cai>itals ; 
the  leading  men  of  which  feel  tltem- 
selvoH  greater  as  the  heads  of  a  separate 
state,  tlian  as  the  subjects,  or  even  mem- 
l>erB,  of  a  Congress,  held  in  a  different 


and  distant  city.  This  roirit  now  ma- 
fiifested  itself  strongly  in  Mexico.  Gua- 
timala,  the  territory  which  forms  the 
link  Iwtween  the  two  Americas,  and 
which,  even  under  Old  Spain,  had  been 
formed  into  a  distinct  intendancy,  pro¬ 
claimed  its  resolution  to  form  a  state  by 
itself,  under  the  title  of  Central  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  a  step  which  its  remote  and  very 
defensible  situation  deterred  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Congress  from  taking  any  mea¬ 
sures  to  oppose.  It  did  not  view  in  the 
same  passive  manner  the  similar  at¬ 
tempts  made  by  the  peninsula  of  Cam- 
peachy.  But  the  most  serious  point  of 
resistance  was  at  Guadalaxara,  a  city 
situated  little  more  than  200  miles 
from  the  capital,  which  it  almost  rival¬ 
led  in  magnitude,  and  surpassed,  per¬ 
haps,  in  commercial  importance.  In 
this  city  there  had  manifested  itself  a 
very  strong  spirit  of  separation,  sup¬ 
ported  and  rendered  formidable  by  an¬ 
other  event,  which  came  at  this  time  to 

Slace  in  peril  the  very  existence  of  the 
lexicon  republic. 

We  have  seen  in  a  former  volume 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Iturbide.  Driven 
from  the  throne  which  he  endeavoured 
to  establish  on  the  mins  of  national  li¬ 
berty,  he  was  treated  with  signal  leni¬ 
ty.  He  was  allowed  with  Im  family 
to  retire  unmolested  to  Italy,  and  on 
condition  of  continuing  to  reside  there, 
was  to  receive  a  pension  such  as  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  live  almost  in  princely 
splendour.  The  name  of  emperor,  how¬ 
ever,  though  borne  only  for  a  fleeting 
moment,  has  charms  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  forget.  The  disunion  which 
prevailed  in  the  great  country  over 
which  he  once  hoped  to  rale,  inspired 
Iturbide  with  the  hope  that  he  might 
again  obtain  and  preserve  a  footing 
there.  Having  repaired  to  England,  he 
set  sail  from  Portsmouth,  emitting,  at 
the  same  time,  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  openly  avowed  his  intention  of  land¬ 
ing  in  Mexico.  His  object  was  pro¬ 
claimed  to  be,  at  once  to  appease  the 
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intestine  dissensions  of  that  country, 
and  to  defend  it  against  those  hostile 
designs  of  the  European  potentates, 
which  he  represented  as  imminent  and 
formidable.  We  shall  not  deny  the 
possibility,  that  he  might  persuade  him¬ 
self  into  a  sort  of  sincerity  upon  these 
particulars ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is 
very  evident,  that  his  arrival  could  have 
no  effect  but  to  introduce  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  of  discord,  the  effect  of  which 
must  be,  to  render  them  still  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  fall  the  prey  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
His  fnends  put  forth  also  as  a  defence, 
that  the  stipulated  pension  had  lately 
been  withdrawn,  on  the  pretence  of  his 
having  left  Italy,  though  his  doing  so 
was  represented  as  a  matter  of  neces¬ 
sity.  We  have  not  materials  for  enter¬ 
ing  into  this  question ;  but  it  is  obvious, 
that  this  ground  of  defence  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  his  own  profession  of 
being  actuated  solely  by  patriotic  mo¬ 
tives,  and  having  no  object  but  the  peace 
and  advant^^  of  Mexico. 

The  central  government,  on  recei¬ 
ving  intelligence  of  this  movement,  saw 
immediately  the  necessity  of  acting  with 
the  greatest  vigour.  Unless  the  dis¬ 
turbances,  whi<m  were  carrying  on,  ei¬ 
ther  in  direct  or  implied  concert  with 
Iturbide,  could  be  thoroughly  suppress¬ 
ed  before  his  appearance,  a  civil  cnntest 
of  the  most  formidable  character  could 
not  fail  to  ensue.  Already,  in  Guada- 
lazara,  Quintanar,  the  governor,  and 
Bustamente,  the  military  commander, 
manifested  an  entire  disregard  to  the 
wishes  and  orders  of  the  general  exe¬ 
cutive  ;  cries  of  “  Long  live  Iturbide  1" 
were  winked  at,  and  even  encouraged ; 
Garcia  and  Rosemberg,  two  individuals 
who  bad  adhered  to  the  last  to  the  par¬ 
ty  of  the  Ex-emperor,  were  promoted 
to  important  commands.  Remonstran¬ 
ces  having  been  in  vain  made  against 
these  proceedings,  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  determined  no  longer  to  keep  any 
measures.  Orders  were  given  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Bravo,  who  commanded  their  ar¬ 


my,  and  whom  they  had  invested  with 
a  sort  of  dictatori^  power,  to  march 
direct  upon  the  seat  of  the  refractory 
state.  On  the  approach  of  Bravo,  it 
became  evident,  trat  the  resistance  was 
the  mere  work  of  a  few  factions  lead¬ 
ers,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  muster 
any  force  capable  of  opposing  him.  On 
the  1 1th  June,  he  entei^  Guadalaxara 
without  resistance,  ffie  malcontent  chiefs 
retreating  before  him,  and  seeking  n- 
fi^  in  the  most  northerly  extremity  of 
Mexico.  Garcia  and  Rosemberg,  how¬ 
ever,  still  held  out  in  Tepic,  an  impcH’- 
tant  commercial  place,  which  the  inte¬ 
resting  narrative  of  Captain  Hall  has 
rendered  familiar  to  the  British  reader. 
Don  Louis  Correa  being  dispatcdied 
against  them  with  a  body  of  troops, 
they  marched  out  to  meet  him ;  and  a 
shai^  conflict  ensued,  which  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  issued  in  the  total  discomfiture  of 
the  insurgents,  the  greater  part  of  whom, 
including  their  leaders,  were  made  [ni- 
soners.  Pardon  was  extended  to  all 
except  the  chiefs,  who  suffered  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  rebels. 

Meantime,  Iturbide  was  on  his  voy¬ 
age  from  England ;  while  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico  had  issued  a  decree, 
ordering,  in  the  event  of  his  setting  foot 
on  any  point  of  its  territory,  that  military 
execution  should  be  immediately.per- 
formed  upon  him.  A  deep  interest  pre¬ 
vailed  in  both  continents,  respecting  the 
issue  of  an  adventure,  which  was  to  de¬ 
cide  the  fate  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
America.  On  the  28th  of  June,  Itur¬ 
bide  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and 
anchored  first  near  the  island  of  St 
Bernard,  an  almost  uninhabited  part  of 
the  coast.  Colonel  Benesqui,  a  Pole, 
attached  to  his  fortunes,  then  landed 
with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  obtain 
information  ;  but  after  going  about  for 
three  days,  he  met  only  Indians,  from 
whom  he  could  learn  nothing.  Itur¬ 
bide  then  determined  to  make  directly 
for  Soto  la  Marina,  one  of  the  few 
points  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico, 
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on  which  a  landing  could  ba  effected, 
and  where  the  command  was  vested  in 
De  la  Garza,  an  officer  from  whom  he 
appears  to  have  entertiuned  favourable 
expectations.  On  their  arrival,  on  the 
13th,  at  Soto  la  Marina,  Benesqui  im> 
mediately  waited  upon  that  officer,  and 
stated,  that  he,  with  a  companion  whom 
he  bad  left  on  shipboard,  had  come  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  Mexi* 
can  government  on  a  plan  of  coloniza* 
tion.  Garza  having  strictly  interroga¬ 
ted  him  on  the  subject  of  Iturbide,  Be¬ 
nesqui  declared,  tliat  at  the  time  when 
the  vessel  sailed,  that  personage  was 
living  in  a  retired  manner  with  his  fa¬ 
mily  in  England.  Benesqui  then  re¬ 
turned  to  tlie  vessel ;  but  tike  Spanish 
commander  soon  after  learned  that  he 
had  again  landed,  and  was  walking  on 
the  shore  with  a  companion.  His  sus¬ 
picions  being  still  awake,  he  hastened 
to  the  spot,  and  in  that  companion  im¬ 
mediately  recognized  Iturbide.  He 
caused  him  to  be  arrested ;  and  though 
the  decree  of  the  General  Congress 
would  have  aathorizeil  him  to  proceed 
to  immediate  extremities,  was  induced, 
as  be  states,  by  his  peaceable  demean¬ 
our  and  defenceless  state,  to  refer  his 
fate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Padil¬ 
la.  This,  we  may  observe,  is  Garza’s 
official  statement;  for  Captain  Welsh 
represents  that  officer  as  having  inviteil 
Iturlnde  on  shore,  and  even  proclaimed 
him  C^itain-general ;  but  this  last  part, 
at  least,  of  the  statement,  appears  de¬ 
void  of  all  probability.  The  I^ovincial 
Congress,  on  being  met,  immediately 
determined  that  the  decree  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  government  should  be  put  into  ex¬ 
ecution  ;  and  Garza  dreading,  as  he 
mentions,  lest  a  movement  of  sympathy 
should  arise  among  the  people,  causeil 
Iturbide  a  few  hours  after  to  be  shot  by 
a  party  of  his  troops. 

Altliough  there  was  something  pain¬ 
ful  in  the  circumstances  of  this  transac¬ 
tion,  tlie  Mexican  government  appear 
to  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  hos¬ 


tile  purposes  with  which  Iturbide  land¬ 
ed,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  which 
might  have  arisen  from  even  his  partial 
success.  His  friends  exclaimed,  that 
he  had  been  made  amenable  to  a  law, 
of  which  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
know  the  existence ;  but  there  is,  we 
imagine,  a  standing  law  of  nations,  ac- 
cortling  to  which  he  who  enters  a  coun¬ 
try,  witli  the  avowed  purpose  of  sub¬ 
verting  its  government,  is  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  either  an  invader  or  a  rebel,  and 
treated  as  such. 

The  independence  and  political  union 
of  Mexico  being  thus  decided,  all  that 
remained  was  to  suppress  its  internal 
disorders.  One  of  the  most  grievous 
consisted  in  those  numerous  bands  of 
robbers,  who  had  sprung  out  of  tlie  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  armies  lately  engaged  in 
civil  dissension.  Even  the  most  public 
roads  cxiuld  not  be  traversed  with  safe¬ 
ty  ;  and  several  English  travellers,  in 
their  way  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  had  lately  been  robbed  and  murder¬ 
ed.  The  application,  however,  of  the 
national  force  to  this  object,  and  the 
capture  and  execution  of  Gomez,  the 
most  formidable  of  these  bandits,  soon 
began  to  make  the  nation  feel  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  security.  A  law  was  passed 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The 
constitution  being  matured,  was  begun 
to  be  put  in  action ;  and  the  first  ope¬ 
ration  was  the  election  of  a  President. 
The  choice  fell  upon  Vittoria,  instead 
of  Bravo,  whose  late  eminent  services 
it  was  expected  by  many  would  have 
secured  him  the  electiou ;  but  Bravo 
having  accepted  tlie  Vice-presidency, 
dispelled  all  apprehension  of  feuds  ari¬ 
sing  from  this  cause.  On  the  4th  of 
October,  the  constitution  was  solemnly 
subscribed  and  sworn  to,  and  its  publi¬ 
cation  ordered.  On  this  occasion  the 
executive  body  presented  to  the  nation 
a  manifesto,  in  which  they  drew  a  pic- 
tive  of  the  state  in  which  Mexico  Wd 
been  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  year. 
“  With  an  exhausted  treasury' — with  a 
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paper  money  at  a  discount  of  75  per 
cent,  with  a  want  of  credit  which  had 
reached  its  height — ^with  resources  ei¬ 
ther  remote  or  difficult — without  eco¬ 
nomy  or  system  in  the  administration 
of  the  public  finances — ^with  an  army 
unprovided,  unarmed,  and  undiscipli¬ 
ned— with  our  little  navy  in  want  of 
everything,  incomplete  in  action,  and 
even  nothing  in  the  harbour,  before  the 
value  of  equipping  it  was  paid.  On  the 
other  hand,  without  consideration  in 
Europe,  without  official  contact  or  re¬ 
lation  with  any  one  of  the  nations  which 
compose  it,  without  alliances  with  the 
people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — in 
addition  to  this,  with  powerful  and  ex¬ 
asperated  parties  in  the  interior — with 
conspiracies  succeedingeach  other  every 
moment — with  authorities  of  the  first 
consequence  acting  in  an  equivocal  or 
hostile  manner— with  the  first  Congress 
opposed  by  public  opinion  on  account 
of  the  convocatoria — with  a  part  of  the 
provinces  anticipatingamovementwhich 
was  to  be  legal,  uniform,  and  simulta¬ 
neous,  with  marked  symptoms  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  dissolution  on  some  points — in 
fine,  with  others  scandalously  subverted 
in  the  very  seat  of  the  Supreme  Power, 
with  a  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  faction, 
and  the  goveniment  seeking  an  asylum 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Congress.” 

A  happy  cliange  had  now  taken  place 
in  all  these  respects.  “  Our  credit  has 
perceptibly  recovered,  our  paper  money 
is  at  par,  and  almost  all  redeemed — the 
civil  debt  is  satisfied — part  of  the  loan 
which  had  been  authorized  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  lias  been  contracted  for,  and 
the  remainder  has  been  lately  stipula¬ 
ted  for  on  much  more  favourable  terms. 
As  for  our  defence,  means  have  lieen 
taken  to  create  an  armament  of  great 
amount,  while  in  the  meantime  our 
veterans  are  clothed  and  armed,  disci¬ 
pline  establishetl,  and  the  excess  of  of¬ 
ficers  considerably  reduced.” 

In  regard  to  foreign  relations,  there 
was,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 


establishment  of  despotism  in  Old  Spain, 
no  longer  any  hope  of  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  that  power.  Close  alliances 
had,  however,  been  formed  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  with 
“  the  warlike  republic  of  Colombia.” 
Consuls  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  sent  to  reside  in  that  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  “  from  the  frank,  kind,  and 
fnendly  conduct  of  that  nation  towards 
the  Mexican,  we  may  hope  that  within 
a  short  time  the  independence  of  the 
nation  of  Anahnac  will  be  recognized 
by  the  mistress  of  the  seas.” 

Peru,  the  other  great  member  of  Spa¬ 
nish  America,  was,  throughout  this  year, 
the  scene  of  still  more  eventful  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  and,  finally,  of  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  decisive  results.  We  have  seen 
last  year,  at  the  close  of  the  dreadful 
dissensions  which  agitated  that  state, 
Bolivar  compelled  to  assume  a  dictato¬ 
rial  power,  under  the  name  of  Libera¬ 
tor.  Unfortunately,  his  appearance  in 
that  character  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  the  overthrow  and  nearly 
entire  destruction  of  the  army  of  Santa 
Cruz.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  royalist  force  was 
in  a  condition  to  march  upon  Lima,  and 
Bolivar  had  nothing  to  oppose  it,  but 
the  inferior  number  of  Colombian  troops 
which  he  had  brought  with  him.  He 
felt  himself  thus  under  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  abandoning  the  capital,  and 
falling  back  upon  Truxillo.  Callao,  the 
fortified  port  of  Lima,  was  still  held  by 
a  garrison  of  troops  which  had  come 
from  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  these  troops, 
being  composed  of  negro  mercenaries, 
mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  opened 
their  gates  to  the  royalists.  The  dis¬ 
tress  of  Bolivar  was  also  increased  by 
a  movement  which  took  place  in  Paste, 
Popayan,  and  other  districts  of  what 
may  be  called  Peruvian  Colombia,  which 
had  always  shown  a  strong  disposition 
in  favour  of  the  European  cause. 

Colombia,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
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now  placed  in  a  aomewhatembarrassing 
situation.  A  poor  state,  with  all  ita 
resources  exhausted  by  the  long  ciril 
war  which  had  been  necessary  to  assert 
its  independence,  all  its  internal  wounds 
yet  bleeding,  was  called  upon  to  achieve 
singly  the  conquest  of  a  country  much 
superior  to  itself  in  resources.  In 
su^  circumstances,  there  arose  a  strong 
party,  who  urged,  that  Colombia  ought 
to  husband  her  few  remaining  resources, 
which  might  soon  be  all  wanted  in  her 
own  defence,  and  not  to  waste  them  in  a 
distant  and  arduous  contest,  with  which 
she  had  no  immediate  connexion.  It 
was  triumphantly  replied,  that  the  cause 
of  Colombia  could  not  be  separated 
from  that  of  Peru ;  that  if  the  royalists 
were  allowed  to  consolidate  themselves 
in  the  latter  country,  and  to  receive 
successively  even  the  small  reinforce¬ 
ments  which  Spain  could  send,  they 
would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  invade 
the  republic,  and  if  not  to  conquer  it, 
at  least  to  carry  on  a  permanent  war, 
tbe  more  formi^ble  firom  the  malcon¬ 
tent  disposition  of  the  provinces  imme¬ 
diately  bordering  on  Peru.  The  only 
secure,  as  well  as  glorious  path,  was  to 
connect  her  own  safety  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  deliverance  of  the  continent.  Her 
resources,  indeed,  were  inferior  to  those 
of  the  country  which  she  had  underta¬ 
ken  to  liberate,  yet  she  had  a  victorious 
band,  traine<l  in  many  a  glorious  and 
dreadful  field,  who  at  present  would 
probably  be  an  overmatch  for  the  mer¬ 
cenary  levies  of  the  Viceroy.  If  dis¬ 
band^,  or  allowed  to  sink  into  the  rest 
of  peace,  they  might  lose  that  superior 
character,  and  cease  to  be  even  effec- 
~tive  instruments  of  defence.  These  ar¬ 
guments  were  justly  regarded  as  suffi¬ 
cient  to  decide  the  question  ;  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  continue  the  war ;  and  all  the 
disposable  troops  were  embarked  at  Pa¬ 
nama,  to  reinforce  tbe  army  of  Bolivar. 

Meantime,  a  question  presented  it¬ 
self  to  the  roj'alist  chiefs,  their  derision 
on  which  was  awaited  throughout  Ame¬ 


rica  with  the  deepest  anxiety.  La  Sw- 
na,  created  Viceroy  by  the  troops,  and 
Canterac,  bis  second  in  command,  had 
acknowledged  the  constitutional  go¬ 
vernment,  to  which  they  were  even 
supposed  peculiarly  attached.  It  ap- 
p^ued  then  doubtful  how -they  might 
be  affected  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand  W  a  foreign 
army,  to  absolute  power.  Tlie  tiding, 
however,  readied  first  Olaneta,  who 
commanded  a  separate  army  on  the 
borders  of  Tucuman,  to  watch  the 
force  of  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Ola¬ 
neta  instantly  proclaimed,  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  fervent  loyalty,  the  absolute 
king,  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
regime,  and  strict  submission  to  it.  La 
Serna,  on  receiving  the  accounts,  acted 
in  a  manner  somewhat  different.  His 
proclamation  strongly  censured  the  step 
taken  by  Olaneta,  as  being  founded  on 
insuffident  information,  and,  at  all 
events,  inconsistent  With  the  character 
of  a  subordinate  officer,  who,  on  so  im¬ 
portant  a  point,  ought  to  have  waited 
for  the  instructions  of  his  chief.  Since 
the  step  had  been  taken,  however,  he 
concluded  with  a  similar  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  absolute  king,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  implicitly  to  obey  him.  This  severe 
censure  of  the  haste  of  Olaneta  seems 
to  have  been  prompted  by  the  event  it¬ 
self  being  rather  unwelcome,  and  other¬ 
wise  appears  somewhat  unseasonable. 
In  Olaneta  it  kindled  the  most  violent 
resentment,  and  produced  the  singular 
effect,  that,  after  some  vacillation  and 
dubious  conduct,  he  at  length  declared 
openly  for  the  independent  cause.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  inquisitorial  as  to  the 
motives  of  a  proceeding  so  beneficial  in 
its  effects  ;  though  it  may  be  difficult 
to  assign  any  other  than  personal  pique. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  his  defection  materi¬ 
ally  weakened  the  royalist  cause ;  since 
it  not  only  deprived  it  of  the  services  of 
his  own  corps,  but  obliged  them  to  de¬ 
tach  Valdez  to  watch  its  movements. 

W^hile  the  royalist  army  was  thus 
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weiJcened  by  diviuou,  that  of  Bolivar 
waa  daily  regaining  its  strength.  The 
scattered  remnants  of  the  Peruvian 
army  were  gradually  collected,  while 
more  valuable  reinforcements  arrived 
from  Colombia  by  the  way  of  Panama. 
In  August,  he  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  take  the  field,  and  advanced, 
not  direct  upon  Lima,  but  through  the 
interior  valley  of  Jauja,  trusting  that  if, 
in  this  direction,  be  could  drive  the 
enemy  into  Upper  Peru,  and  cut  off 
their  communication  with  Lima,  the 
capital  must  fall  of  itself.  The  royalist 
chiefs  manifested  their  weakness  by 
retreating  before  him.  On  the  plsdn  of 
Junin,  he  came  up  with  their  rear¬ 
guard,  consisting  of  about  1000  caval¬ 
ry,  winch  covered  the  retreat  of  the  in¬ 
fantry.  Although  his  own  advanced 
guard,  also  of  cavalry,  was  little  more 
than  half  that  number,  he  made  no  he¬ 
sitation  in  attacking  it.  The  combat 
was  obstinate,  and  with  considerable 
loss  on  both  sides,  but  it  terminated  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  royalists. 
Although  this  was  only  a  partial  action, 
yet  the  defeat  of  the  royalist  cavalry, 
the  arm  in  which  they  were  strongest, 
decisively  marked  their  general  inferiori¬ 
ty  in  the  field.  La  Serna  accordingly 
continued  his  retreat  uninterruptedly 
upon  Cuzco,  and  ordered  the  garrison 
of  Lima  to  join  him  in  that  direction. 
Bolivar  then  marched  to  the  capital, 
which  he  entered  without  resistance. 

Upper  Peru  had  been  always  the 
quarter  in  which  tlie  royalists  had  ga¬ 
thered  their  strength,  and  come  down 
in  a  victorious  attitude.  Accordingly, 
La  Serna  and  Canterac,  having  call^ 
in  the  corps  of  Valdez,  had  assembled  a 
force  of  upwards  of  9000  men,  which 
considerably  outnumbered  that  of  their 
antagonist.  General  Sucre  was  now 
obliged  to  retreat  in  his  turn.  The  ene¬ 
my  pressing  close  behind,  and  having 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  part  of  bis  rear¬ 
guard,  his  retreat  threatened  to  become 
verydisastrous.  In  this  critical  situation, 
he  formed  a  bold  and  decisive  resolu¬ 


tion.  Having  come  up  with  the  enemy 
on  the  plain  of  Ayachuco,  though  hu 
force  fell  short  of  6000,  yet,  trusting  to 
their  superior  valour,  he  hesitated  not  in 
leading  them  on  to  the  attack.  The  battle 
was  sharp ;  but  it  soon  terminated  in 
the  most  signal  rout  of  the  royalist 
army,  the  Viceroy  himself  being  wound¬ 
ed  and  made  prisoner.  Canterac  then 
signed,  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  capitu¬ 
lation,  by  which  he  himself,  with  the 
whole  of  his  remaining  army,  and  every 
thing  military  belonging  to  the  Spaniw 
government  within  the  extent  of  Pern, 
were  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the 
independent  government.  The  only 
stipulations  made  were  personal.  The 
officers  and  troops  were  to  be  allowed, 
if  they  chose,  to  return  to  Spain,  or  to 
reside  in  the  country  unmolested,  du¬ 
ring  good  behaviour,  and  were,  in  the 
meantime,  to  draw  their  half-pay.  Such 
also  as  chose  were  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  independent  army,  pre¬ 
serving  their  respective  gradu.  Bolivar, 
in  announcing  this  event  to  the  people 
of  Lima,  laid  down  at  the  same  time 
the  authority  and  name  of  Liberator, 
become  no  longer  necessary,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  all  tlie  objects  being  fulfilled, 
with  reference  to  which  it  had  been 
originally  assumed. 

Such  was  the  final  close  of  this  great 
contest,  maintained  by  these  young 
states  against  the  cruel  and  debasing 
tjTanny  under  which  they  had  groaned 
for  so  many  ages.  Spain  lost  her  last 
feeble  hold  of  that  continent,  over  which 
she  had  so  long  exercised  supreme  do¬ 
minion  ;  and  toe  old  and  new  worlds 
were  finally  severed.  This  event  also 
took  place  too  under  circumstances 
which  afford  the  most  favoimible  omen 
of  a  peaceable  and  prosperous  career ; 
almost  an  assurance  that  the  ravages  of 
internal  anarchy  will  no  longer  be  feh. 
The  presiding  power  and  genius  of 
Bolivar,  who  in  talent  and  virtue  seems 
quite  to  equal  Washington,  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  suppress  any  tendencies  to 
disorder  and  tumult ;  while  there  seems 
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no  room  to  apprehend,  that  they  should 
be  onployed  in  establishing  a  selfish 
and  tynnnical  domination. 

The  history  Chili  was  not  marked 
by  any  striking  political  events.  An 
expedition  was  fitted  out  against  the 
island  of  Chiloe,  which  met  at  first  with 
some  success,  but  was  finally  unfortu¬ 
nate  ;  so  that  this  remained  the  solitary 
pontion  held  by  the  old  Spaniards  in 
Chili,  and  finally  in  South  America. 
It  wonld  seem  to  have  been  wiser  had 
the  Chilians  directed  this  force  to  the 
support  of  the  hard  struggle  maintained 
by  the  independent  cause  in  Peru. 

Buenos  Ayres,  during  this  period, 
was  happily  emerring  from  that  abyss 
of  anar^y  in  which  she  had  been  plun¬ 
ged.  She  had  been  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  Ribadivia,  the  secretary  of  govern¬ 
ment,  whose  exertions  had  been  inde¬ 
fatigable  to  introduce  order  into  all  the 
branches  of  administration,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  promote  the  progress  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  intellectual  culture.  In  the 
begging  of  April,  the  election  of  a 
governor  took  place,  and  the  choice  fell 
on  Gregorio  de  las  Heras,  an  individual 
described  as  highly  meritorious,  and 
likely  to  continue  to  act  upon  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Ribadivia.  In  the  message  of 
the  executive  of  the  3d  May,  a  favour¬ 
able  report  is  given  of  the  prc^p^ss  ma¬ 
king  in  all  the  branches  of  government 
and  public  economy ;  police,  agricul¬ 
ture,  finance,  public  instruction,  and 
charitable  establishments.  The  onler- 
ly  manner  in  which  so  delicate  an  ope¬ 
ration  as  the  election  of  a  governor  had 
been  conducted  was  also  a  most  favour¬ 
able  omen  of  the  future  peace  of  the  state. 

The  grand  object,  with  a  view  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Platane  states,  was  the 
union  of  its  different  members  into  one 
body.  The  provincial  spirit,  always  the 
scourge  of  these  new  governments,  had 
rage<l  here  with  peculiar  violence.  The 
provinces,  besides  the  particular  preten¬ 
sions  of  each,  concurred  in  a  general 


jealousy  of  the  supremacy  claimed  by 
Buenos  Ayres ;  though  this  seems  suf¬ 
ficiently  authorized  %  its  magnitude, 
and  the  advantages  of  its  situation.  The 
merit  and  addr^  of  its  present  rulers, 
with  the  visible  prosperity  which  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres  enjoyed  under  them,  ena¬ 
bled  them,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  to  make  a  grand  step  towards 
overcoming  these  obstacles.  On  the 
12th  December,  a  National  Congress 
was  assembled  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Las 
Heras,  in  his  opening  address,  expatia¬ 
ted  on  the  benefits  which  the  provinces 
would  enjoy  from  the  union  now  about 
to  be  happily  effected.  He  congratu¬ 
lated  them  on  the  amicable  position  in 
which  the  republic  stood  with  regard  to 
all  the  powers  of  America,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Brazil,  whose  con¬ 
duct  in  retaining  possession  of  the  Cis- 
platane  territory,  and  endeavouring  to 
give  to  this  occupation  the  appearance 
of  legality,  was  bitterly  complained  of. 
In  regard  to  Europe,  it  was  observed, 
“  As  to  the  great  powers,  some  show  a 
vacillation,  and  others  a  decided  male¬ 
volence  towards  our  republic.  This  is 
a  consequence  of  the  false  position  in 
which  they  have  placed  themselves. 
Royalty  enjoys  real  power  only  by  bor¬ 
rowing  its  means  from  the  improved 
state  of  society.  Kings,  dreading  the 
general  movement  round  their  thrones, 
wish  to  return  to  their  former  immobi¬ 
lity.  Hence  has  sprung  the  inexpli¬ 
cable  dogma  of  legitimacy  which  tor¬ 
ments  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  for 
the  support  of  which  the  Holy  Alliance 
has  been  framed.  The  Holy  Alliance 
can  scarcely  recognize  governments  like 
ours,  whose  origin  does  not  ascend  to 
the  dark  ages,  and  which  are  founded 
only  on  the  rights  of  nations.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  have  no  room  to  fear  that 
the  troops  of  the  Holy  Alliance  will 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  restore  here  the 
odious  legitimacy  of  the  Catholic  King. 
Great  Britain,  fiee  from  any  engage¬ 
ment  with  these  allies,  has  adopted  to¬ 
wards  the  States  of  America  the  most 
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noble  conduct,  such  at  raits  the  most 
civilized,  the  most  free,  and  thence  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  Europe.  The 
solemn  acknowledgment  of  our  republic 
will  be  the  consequence  of  the  principles 
which  she  has  proclaimed.  Believe,  gen* 
tlemen,that  this  important  event  depends 
solely,  in  regprd  to  our  provinces,  on  their 
showing  themselves  united  as  a  nation, 
and  capable  of  msintainiug  the  good  in¬ 
stitutions  which  they  alre^y  possess.” 

The  Prince,  or,  according  to  the  title 
which  he  chose  to  assume,  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  had  made  a  somewhat  ostenta¬ 
tious  profession  of  liberal  principles 
He  had  added  the  title  of  Constitution¬ 
al  to  that  of  Emperor,  and  had  called  a 
Congress  to  deliberate  on  a  system  for 
the  future  government  of  Brazil.  In  this 
assembly.  However,  the  opposition,  bead¬ 
ed  by  the  Andrada8,two  ministers  whom 
he  had  lately  dismissed,  soon  gained  a 
complete  ascendancy.  They  refused  to 
the  prince  all  the  disputed  points,  the 
veto,  the  power  of  dissolving  the  na¬ 
tional  assembly,  and  restricted  his  au¬ 
thority  within  the  narrowest  limits.  The 
Andreas  also  conducted  a  newspaper, 
in  which  the  measures  of  government 
were  subjected  to  the  severest  censime. 
The  young  emperor,  not  deeply  imbued 
with  the  constitutional  principles  which 
he  professed,  was  seized  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  had  recourse  to  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  and  irregular  measures.  The  army 
were  the  ille^  instrument  brought  into 
]day,  and  they  were  induced,  still  more 
illegally,  to  come  forward  in  their  own 
name.  The  emperor,  having  assembled 
them  round  his  palace,  sent  a  message  to 
the  assembly,  stating,  that  the  army  felt 
itself  aggrieved  by  newspapers,  known 
to  be  conducted  by  some  members  of  the 
assembly.  The  Congress,  on  receiving 
this  singular  message,  sent  two  secreta¬ 
ries,  requesting  to  know  what  officers 
considered  themselves  injured  by  the 
journals  in  question.  The  complaint  was 
stated,  in  reply,  to  be  made  by  a  body 
representing  the  whole  of  the  army. 


The  minister  of  the  interior,  on  being 
called  upon  by  the  assembly,  admitted 
that  no  steps  had  been  taken,  in  the  re- 
gnlar  course  of  justice,  to  repress  <» 
punish  the  licence  of  these  jounuds. 
While  this  answer  was  under  delibeimo 
tion,  intelligence  was  received,  that  the 
army  was  under  full  march,  holding  in 
its  hands  ample  means  of  terminating 
every  discussion.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  soon  surrounded  by  troops,  and  an 
officer  appeared,  bearing  the  empeixMr’s 
mandate  to  dissolve  the  assembly.  About 
twelve  of  the  leading  members  of  op¬ 
position  were  arrested  as  they  went  out, 
and  carried  to  a  small  pris<m  in  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  previous  to  de¬ 
portation  to  a  more  distant  quarter. 

Such  proceedings  require  no  com¬ 
ment,  nor  need  much  be  said  to  show 
how  inconsistent  they  were  with  every 
idea  of  a  constitutional  administration. 
Tiiis  much  only  can  be  said  for  the 
prince,  that  he  accompanied  them  with 
proclamations,  in  which  he  denied  most 
solemnly  every  project  of  establishing 
an  absolute  government.  Soon  qfter,  he 
put  forth  the  project  of  a  constitution, 
which,  on  the  tacit  consent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  might  be  used  as  provisional,  with 
the  evident  hope  of  its  afterwards  being 
more  regularly  approved.  We  hesitate 
not  to  say,  that  this  constitution  ap¬ 
pears  very  unexceptionable,  provided  it 
be  observed  ;  but  if,  whenever  the  em¬ 
peror  sees  any  results  arising  out  of  it, 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  he  thinks  him¬ 
self  entitled  to  tear  it  np,  and  plant  an¬ 
other  in  its  stead,  it  can  never  be  more 
than  a  mere  empty  show.  Even  the  ha¬ 
ving  once  done  so  must  be  a  precedent 
of  very  evil  tendency.  However,  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  the  constitution  thus 
given  has  as  yet  been  pretty  faithfully 
adhered  to.  Indeed,  he  was  kept  du¬ 
ring  this  year  very  much  on  the  alert, 
by  tlie  apprehension,  resting  on  very 
slender  rumour,  of  invasion  fnnn  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  northern  provinces,  mean¬ 
time,  proved  very  refractory,  particu¬ 
larly  Perpand»uco,  which  even  set  up 
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an  independent  republican  government^ 
and  it  required  a  strong  force  by  land 
and  aea,  the  latter  commanded  by  Lord 
Cochrane,  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to 
incorporate  themselves  into  the  politi¬ 
cal  system  formed  by  the  emperor. 

Hie  career  of  the  United  States  was 
generally  prosperous  and  happy,  and 
great  interior  improvements  continued 
to  be  carried  on.  Hie  chief  legislative 
regulation  was  the  formation  of  a  new 
tariff,  founded,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  on 
the  most  uneidightened  principles.  Its 
object  was  to  impose  duties,  not  prohi¬ 
bitory,  but  heavy,  on  all  foreign,  parti¬ 
cularly  manufactured  goods ;  thus  to 
narrow  the  enjoyments  and  accommo¬ 
dations  of  their  own  people,  and  to 
force  their  deficient  capital  into  a  less 
natural,  and  therefore  less  advantageous 
channel.  The  United  States  add  thus 
another  example  of  the  remaricable  fact 
of  popular  governments  adopting  the 
most  illiberal  views  upon  commercial 
subjects.  It  is  indeed  truly  singular, 
that  while  all  the  great  commercial 
states  of  the  old  world  are  throwing  off 
the  fetters  of  an  exploded  system,  the 
Americans  should  seize  that  very  mo¬ 
ment  blindly  to  entangle  themselves  in 
them. 

A  more  than  usual  agitation  was  ex¬ 
cited,  towards  the  close  of  1824,  by  the 
election  of  a  President,  an  event  which 
takes  place  every  four  years.  Four 
candidates  started,  each  of  whom  was 
powerfully  supported,  and  the  canvass 
was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  ar¬ 
dour,  though  without  committing,  in 
any  degree,  the  public  tranquillity.  The 
UMthem  states,  federal,  commercial,  and 
intelligent,  gave  their  vote  for  Mr  A  dams, 
a  moderateand  hi^y  respectable  states¬ 
man,  supposed  to  entertain  views  near¬ 
ly  similar  to  those  of  the  British  cabi¬ 
net.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Carolinas 
supported  General  Jackson,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  the  successful 
defence  of  New  Orleans,  and  who  pro¬ 
fessed  the  highest  democratic  principles. 


Their  party  was  powerfully  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  strengthened  by  Pennsylvania, 
which  seems  to  have  departed  ^m  its 
usual  sobriety  in  making  this  choice. 
Virginia  brou^t  forward  Mr  Crawford, 
who  stood  foremost  among  its  rich 
planters,  and  was  joined  by  Geoigia ; 
while  the  states  beyond  the  Allegany 
almost  unanimously  gave  their  vote  for 
Mr  Clay.  The  final  result  was  as  follows : 

Jackson,  ....  101  votes. 

Adams,  ....  82 

Crawford,  ....  41 

Clay, . 37 

Mr  Jackson  would  thus  have  indis¬ 
putably  gained  the  election,  but  for  a 
provision  in  the  American  constitution, 
by  which,  in  case  none  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  obtain  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes,  the  definitive  election 
is  referred  to  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives.  This  remarkable  privilege  the 
House  exercised  by  the  election  of  Mr 
Adams,  though  only  second  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  votes  ;  and  the  world  in  ge¬ 
neral  has  approved  of  the  choice,  as  pru¬ 
dent  and  safe. 

The  negro  republic  of  Hayti  was  now 
rising  every  day  into  greater  importance 
and  consideration.  Transactions  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent  have  lately  passed  be¬ 
tween  it  and  France ;  having  in  view, 
on  one  side,  the  recovery  of  some  sha¬ 
dow  of  ancient  dominion,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  full  recognition  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  President  Boyer’s  message  of 
18th  October,  1824,  gives  a  general  view 
of  these  proceedings.  The  first  time 
that  any  propositions  were  made  that 
could  be  listened  to,  was  in  1816,  when 
M.  Aubert,  who,  by  a  profession  of  li¬ 
beral  principles,  had  obtained  the  esteem 
of  the  Haytian  government,  announced, 
that  Louis  XVllI.  “  had  determined  to 
consecrate  our  independence,  and  limit¬ 
ed  his  claims  to  the  right  of  Suzerai- 
nete,  with  indemnities  for  the  cession  of 
territory  and  loss  of  property."  The  re- 
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ply  was  positive  in  rejecting  the  least 
shadow  of  dependence  or  vassalage,  but 
admitted  the  demand  of  a  moderate  in¬ 
demnity.  The  French  broke  off  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  ;  but  some  years  after,  confi¬ 
dential  notes  were  received  from  Cler¬ 
mont  Tonnerre,  minuter  of  marine,  in¬ 
timating,  that  if  the  Haitian  president 
would  save  the  honour  of  France,  by 
taking  the  first  step,  he  would  find  that 
power  not  indisposed  to  assent  to  the 
views  which  he  had  formerly  held  out. 
The  president  accordingly  sent  Gene¬ 
ral  Boyer  to  Paris,  in  May,  182S.  The 
negotiation  fiuled,  however,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  of  which  Boyer  only  states,  that  it 
was  “  by  a  chicane  on  the  nature  and 
mode  of  the  indemnity  proposed."  Yet, 
in  the  months  of  August  and  October, 
1823,  two  letters  were  received  IromM. 
Esmengart,  and  these  were  reinforced 
by  the  mission  of  M.  Lanjon,  in  No¬ 
vember;  the  tenor  of  all  which  communi¬ 


cations  was,  that  the  negotiation  had 
only  failed  in  consequence  of  a  slight 
deviation  from  the  original  proposiw; 
but  that,  if  he  would  repeat  them  pre¬ 
cisely  as  they  stood,  he  might  depend 
upon  their  acceptance.  Accordingly,  in 
May,  1824,  the  president  sent  a  fresh 
mission,  and,  after  their  departure,  he 
received  no  less  than  ten  letters,  ex¬ 
pressing  impatience  at  the  delay.  “Yet," 
says  he,  “  by  an  inconceivable  fatality, 
wnich  always  withdraws  the  Fren^ 
ministry  from  the  accommodation  which 
it  always  appears  to  desire ;  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  tergiversation,  which  fdlows  it 
not,  at  the  moment  of  conclusion,  to 
admit  the  propositions  already  admit¬ 
ted,  or  which  makes  it  reproduce  pre¬ 
tensions  which  had  been  abandoned,  in 
order  to  create  an  opportunity  of  alle¬ 
ging  the  insufficient  powers  of  my  agents, 
this  mission  terminated  like  the  prece¬ 
ding  ones,  without  any  result.” 
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.  CHAPTER  XIV. 


INDIA  AND  AFRICA. 


India — Burmese  War — Opening  on  the  Assam  Frontier — Variow  Actions. 
Affairs  in  the  Chittagong  District — Landing  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbdl  at 
Inangoon — Capture  Cheduba  and  Negrais —  Various  Actions  near  Ran¬ 

goon — Capture  ^  Tavay  and  Mergui — Mutiny  at  Barrackpore — Capture 
of  Martaban. — Brilliant  victories  over  the  Burmese  army. — Ashantee  War 
— Defeat  of  the  British — Subsequent  Actions. —  War  with  Algiers. 


The  present  year  was  a  very  unex¬ 
pectedly  eventfU  period  in  our  Indian 
annals.  After  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Hindostan  continent  appeared  snbdued 
and  tranquil,  and  a  peace  of  long  dura¬ 
tion  was  confidently  anticipate,  go- 
remment  was  suddenly  found  involved 
in  war  with  an  enemy  more  potent  and 
formidable  than  any  with  whom  it  had 
dealt,  since  the  days  of  Hyder.  We  are 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  withholding 
our  opinion  upon  all  the  actions  and 
proceedings  which  we  bring  under  the 
notice  of  our  readers ;  but  really,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  materials  of  jud¬ 
ging  are  so  imperfect,  that  we  do  not 
feel  justified  in  going  beyond  a  simple 
narration  of  the  events.  The  lapse  of 
another  year  may  probably  enable  us  to 
develope  more  fi^y  their  origin  and 
character. 

Ava,  or  the  Bnrman  empire,  had  been 
long  known  as  the  most  powerful  of 
the  states  bordering  on  India ;  yet  not¬ 


withstanding  its  close  proximity,  it  had 
been  scarcely  felt  as  coming  into  con¬ 
tact  or  rivalry  with  the  British  domi¬ 
nion.  Its  shores  were  separated  by  the 
broad  bay  of  Bengal,  on  which  the  na¬ 
tion  had  not  attempted  to  establish  a 
navy;  and  the  Chitt^ong  frontier,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  broad  stream  of  the  lower 
Brahmapoutra,  and  of  a  wide  range  of 
mountain  and  jungle  beyond,  app^ued 
to  afford  no  proper  theatre  of  war.  The 
Burmans,  however,  ever  since  the  rise  of 
Alompra,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
present  dynasty,  had  been  a  stirring  and 
conquering  people.  They  had  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  their  empire  the  once  power¬ 
ful  independent  states  of  Arracan  and 
Pegu,  and  had  rendered  tributary  the 
great  kingdom  of  Siam.  Their  views  of 
conquest  were  now  turned  northwards, 
to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Bengal 
frontier.  Of  these,  Assam  was  the  most 
conspicuous ;  a  country  which  its  diffi¬ 
cult  and  inaccessible  character,  and  the 
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irregular  valour  of  its  pe<^le,  had  hi¬ 
therto  secured  against  any  permanent 
subjection.  Even  their  most  powerful 
enemies  had  been  able  to  make  only 
temporary  and  fniitless  inroads,  after 
which  they  quickly  shook  oflF  the  yoke. 
The  Burmese,  however,  by  a  system  of 
steadyand  perseveringattack,  by  throw¬ 
ing  up  their  strong  stockades  at  all  the 
leading  military  points,  and  by  gaining 
over  several  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs, 
were  able,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
to  complete  the  subjection  of  this  diffi¬ 
cult  province.  It  was  when  elated  with 
this  career  of  victory,  that  they  came 
into  contact  with  the  Silhet  frontier, 
occupied  by  chiefs  in  a  somewhat  loose 
dependence  upon  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  long  before  collisions 
took  place  between  the  two  parties, 
which  the  Burmese  were  not  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  refer  to  British  arbitration. 
Upon  the  whole,  they  found  the  British 
territory  now  extending  before  them  in 
an  unbroken  line,  and  barring  alti^ther 
their  farther  career  of  conquest.  It  was 
not  perhaps  to  be  suppos^,  that  this 
was  what,  in  their  present  temper,  the^ 
could  very  patiently  brook.  In  the  Bri¬ 
tish  proclaiMtion  it  is  declared,  that  a 
regular  design  to  provoke  hostilities  had 
b<«n  formed,  and  manifested  by  repeat¬ 
ed  acts  of  aggression.  The  officers  of  a 
I  British  ship  were  enticed  on  shore  on 
I  the  coast  of  Arracan,  and  carried  pri- 
I  soners  into  the  interior.  On  the  23d 
I  September,  a  Burmese  force  of  about 
1000  men  landed  on  the  small  island  of 
Shapuree,  situated  in  the  bay  formed  by 
the  influx  of  the  Ganges,  and  drove  out 
the  British  force,  with  the  loss  of  three 
sepoys  killed,  and  three  wounded.  A  de¬ 
tachment,  indeed,  under  Colonel  Shap- 
land,  landed  on  the  21st  November, 
and  re-occupied  the  island  without  any 
opposition.  On  the  Silhet  frontier, 
however,  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
were  more  and  more  menacing ;  and 
their  troops  were  placed  in  such  posi¬ 
tions,  as  evidently  to  meditate  the  oc¬ 


cupation  of  Cachar,  a  territory  under 
British  protection,  without  r^iard  to 
the  intimation  received,  that  such  a 
movemedt  would  be  resisted  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government. 

In  the  middle  of  January,  hostilities 
commenced.  Mi^r  Newton,  commaml- 
ing  the  corps  of  observation  on  the  east¬ 
ern  frontier,  learned  that  the-  enemy 
had  actually  entered  the  Cachar  terri¬ 
tory,  and  were  stockading  themselves 
at  the  village  of  Bikrampore,  within  its 
limits  ;  also,  that  bodies  of  troops  were 
moving  forward  in  other  directions.  He 
determined  to  attack  them  before  they 
could  have  time  to  strengthen  their  po¬ 
sitions.  On  the  17th  January,  the 
enemy  were  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bickrampore,  and  hostilities  com¬ 
menced  by  their  firing  two  shots  from 
their  stockade  on  the  British  advanced 
guard.  Our  columns  instantly  advanced 
to  the  attack;  and  the  body  of  the  troops, 
about  4000  strong,  fled  at  the  first  firo ; 
but  a  stockade  on  the  right  made  a  vi¬ 
gorous  resistance.  The  army,  however, 
did  not  advance  till  reinforcements  should 
arrive,  and,  on  the  13th  February,  the 
enemy  came  in  very  great  force  to 
within  a  thousand  yards  of  our  position 
at  Badderpore,  where  they  began  throw¬ 
ing  up  five  separate  stockades.  Ciq>- 
tain  Johnston,  who  then  commanded, 
thought  it  indispensable  to  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
established  at  this  point.  He  led  on  his 
troops,  and  the  five  stockades  were  suc¬ 
cessively  carried  in  the  most  gallant  man¬ 
ner,  though  with  the  loss,  on  our  side,  of 
one  killed,  and  thirty-eight  wounded, 
the  latter  chiefly  by  spokes  and  canes  set 
in  the  ground,  to  impede  their  advance. 

On  the  16th  February,  Colonel  Bo¬ 
wen  arrived  with  reinforcements  from 
Dacca,  and  immediately  began  to  move 
forward,  which  was  effected,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  proceeding  in  boats  op  the 
Soormah  river.  Having  learned  that 
the  enemy  were  strongly  stockaded  at 
the  pass  of  Berteaka,  the  principal  one 
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leading  from  Assam,  be  marclted  to 
attack  them,  'rbey  were  posted  in 
two  very  strong  stockades,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Jeltinghy,  commanding 
the  only  point  where  the  stream  was 
fordable.  The  detachment  was  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  be  conveyed  over  on  the 
backs  of  elephants,  and  then  to  avoid  a 
rivulet  by  making  a  detour  through 
mud  and  jangle.  On  coming  in  con¬ 
tact,  however,  with  the  stockade,  it  was 
immediately  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  with  only  two  men  wound¬ 
ed.  The  enemy  retreated  towards  ano¬ 
ther  strong  stockade,  which  they  im¬ 
mediately  abandoned,  and  retreat^  to¬ 
wards  the  hills.  Their  number  was  es¬ 
timated  at  5000,  chiefly  Assamese.  As 
the  Burmese  troops  were  now  advan- 
cingfrom  Munnipore  to  reinforce  the  lat¬ 
ter,  prompt  measures  were  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary  to  prevent  their  junction.  On 
the  2lBt  February,  Colonel  Bowen  at¬ 
tacked  them  in  the  strong  stockade 
which  they  had  thrown  up  at  Doodpat- 
lee ;  but  a  succession  of  attacks  made 
b^  the  British  troops,  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  entirely  failed,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  their  original 
position,  with  one  oflicer  killed,  and  two 
severely  wounded.  This  first  specimen 
of  the  Burmese  themselves,  woo  were 
here  about  2000  in  number,  and  the 
extraordinary  valour  with  which  they 
fougfatj^nve  a  serious  character  to  the 
war.  Toe  enemy,  however,  had  suffer¬ 
ed  such  severe  loss  in  the  action,  that 
they  were  induced  to  fall  back  upon 
Munnipore,  and  allowed  the  British  to 
occupy  Gowhatty,  the  capital  of  Cam- 
hoop,  the  western  division  of  Assam, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  received 
the  submission  of  several  chiefs  of  that 
country. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  Chit¬ 
tagong,  or  maritime  district,  was  inva¬ 
de  by  the  enemy  in  very  great  force. 
On  the  11th,  Captain  Noton,  command¬ 
ing  the  British  detachment  in  this  quar¬ 
ter,  made  a  reconnoitring  attack  with 


doubtful  success.  On  the  15th,  tlie 
Burmese  pressed  forward  with  about 
ten  thousand  men,  and  continually  hem¬ 
med  in  closer  the  British,  with  entrench¬ 
ments  and  stockades,  till,  on  the  mor¬ 
ning  of  the  17th,  they  reached  the  rear, 
and  put  to  flight  the  bo^  of  troops  by 
which  it  was  covered.  Tne  native  levy 
immediately  dispersed,  and  were  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  elephants.  Captain  Noton, 
in  this  critical  position,  had  no  choice 
but  to  commence  a  retreat,  which  was 
carried  on  for  some  time  in  good  order, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  overpower¬ 
ing  masses  of  the  enemy  which  con¬ 
tinually  pressed  on,  was  soon  converted 
into  a  total  route,  in  which  the  whole 
party  were  killed  or  taken,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  lieutenant  and  two  ensigns, 
who  escaped  in  a  wounded  state  to  re¬ 
port  the  disaster.  A  great  alarm  in  con¬ 
sequence  spread  through  the  district, 
and  extended  even  to  Calcutta ;  but  the 
enemy  did  not  advance ;  and  reinforce¬ 
ments  soon  arrived,  sufficient  to  place 
Chittagong  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Duimg  the  rest  of  the  campaign, 
little  dumge  took  place  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  contending  armies,  ^ong 
the  whole  of  this  frontier.  Captain 
Horsburgh  pushed  forward  in  advance 
of  Gowhatty,  and,  on  the  23d  May,  de¬ 
feated  a  body  of  the  enemy,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  impede  his  progress ;  but, 
on  their  being  strongly  reinforced,  it  was 
found  expedient  to  concentrate  at  Gow¬ 
hatty.  An  attack  made,  on  the  6th 
July,  by  Colonel  Innes,  on  the  stockaded 
position  at  Tiloayn,  did  not  succeed; 
but,  in  the  attempt  which  the  enemy 
were  thus  emboldened  to  make  on  the 
right  of  the  British  position,  they  were 
completely  baffled.  Matters  remained 
nearly  in  this  position  till  the  end  of 
October,  when  the  enemy  evacuated 
their  strong  stockaded  and  well  defend¬ 
ed  positions  at  Tiloayn  and  Doodpatlee, 
and  entirely  evacuate  Cachar. 

The  main  point  of  the  war,  however, 
success  in  which  was  expected  to  se- 
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cure  a  proaperom  iseur,  wa*  Rangoon, 
the  gr^  8ea>port  of  the  Burman  do¬ 
minions.  A  landing  there  would  strike 
at  the  main  body  of  the  empire,  and 
place  the  army  on  the  high  ro^  up  the 
central  stream  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and 
to  the  capitals  of  Pegu  and  Ummera- 
poora.  Orders  were  accordingly  sent  to 
all  the  three  presidencies,  to  embark 
the  whole  disposable  force  which  each 
could  command.  In  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  expeditions  from  Calcutta  and 
Madras  rendezvoused  at  Port  Corn¬ 
wallis,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Great  Andaman  island.  From  this 
point,  on  the  5th  May,  General  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  who  commanded 
the  whole  armament,  dispatched  a  squa¬ 
dron  under  Brigadier  M'Creagh,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  island  of  Cheduba,  and  another 
under  Mamr  Wahab,  to  capture  Ne- 
grais.  He  himself,  with  the  main  force, 
set  sail  for  Rangoon.  On  the  10th,  he 
anchored  within  the  bar,  and  on  the 
following  day  arrived  off  the  town, 
without  having  suffered  anything  from 
the  batteries  along  the  banks.  The 
Burmese,  it  appeared,  had  no  force  at  this 
point,  in  the  least  capable  of  resisting 
that  brought  agmnst  them ;  and  it  was 
hope<l  that  they  might  have  prevented 
bloodshed  by  opening  a  negotiation, 
'rhey  made  no  such  overture,  however, 
but  commenced  a  feeble  and  ill  directed 
fire,  which  was  quickly  silenced  by  the 
British  guns.  Two  brigades,  under 
Major  Sde,  and  General  M'Bean,  being 
then  embarked  in  boats,  the  landing 
and  the  capture  of  Rangoon  were  ef¬ 
fected  in  twenty  minutes,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  The  invasion  had 
spread  such  a  panic,  that,  in  this  large 
and  busy  town,  there  scarcely  remained 
a  hundred  inhabitants.  Of  eleven  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  were  in  the  town,  and  had 
be«n  put  in  irons,  three  were  left  in  the 
confusion ;  the  rest,  in  pursuing  the 
enemy  up  the  country,  were  found  fet¬ 
tered,  at  different  |>oints,  their  guards 
dying  at  the  approach  of  the  British.  A 


considerable  number  of  guns  were  ta¬ 
ken,  but  generally  bad  as  to  quality  and 
condition. 

Brigadier  M'Creagh  arrived  off  Che¬ 
duba,  on  the  12th  May,  and  effected 
his  landing  on  the  14th,  with  some  dif¬ 
ficulty,  against  a  steep  and  difficult  bank, 
which  the  enemy  made  a  prettv  brisk 
attempt  to  defend.  The  British  then 
made  their  way  through  the  town,  at 
the  end  of  which  they  found  a  strong 
square  stockade  fortified  with  sevend 
six-pounders.  It  was  judged  inexpe¬ 
dient  to  attack  it,  till,  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  a  battery  had  been  formed, 
the  fire  of  which  soon  rendere-1  tbe 
gate  practicable,  and  the  storming  party 
were  speedily  in  the  stockade.  The 
ichief  in  command  was  killed  near  the 
place  of  attack,  and  the  troops  were 
soon  driven  out  of  it  with  great  loss. 
The  island  was  found  fertile  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  the  inhabitants  very  willing 
to  submit  to  our  sway.  Negrms  was 
much  more  easily  occupied,  the  stock¬ 
ade  which  defended  it  being  abandoned 
after  the  firing  a  few  shots  ;  but  the  is¬ 
land  was  found  so  barren,  and  so  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  value  as  a  military  position, 
that  it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  em- 
plw  any  force  in  retaining  it. 

Meantime,  at  Rangoon,  tlie  enemy 
declined  every  opportunity  of  allowing 
the  British  to  come  to  a  general  action, 
but,  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  their  own  particular  mode  of 
warfare,  they  hover^  round  the  out¬ 
posts,  and  carried  on  a  desultory,  bar¬ 
barous,  and  undecisive  struggle.,  At  the 
village  of  Kommendine,  only  four  miles 
disttmt  from  tbe  shipping,  a  stockade  of 
peculiar  strength  was  be^n  to  be  form¬ 
ed.  Some  boats,  with  a  detachment  un¬ 
der  Lieutenant  Wilkinson  and  Captain 
Birch,  were,  on  the  16th  May,  sent  up 
against  it ;  but,  on  coming  to  its  vicinity, 
they  found  the  jungles  so  impervious, 
as  to  prevent  them  from  penetrating  to 
the  point  proposed.  They  carried,  how¬ 
ever,  several  strong  stockades,  with  con- 
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Hiderable  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  on  their  own  with  that  of  an  offi> 
cer  and  a  soldier  killed,  and  nine  wound¬ 
ed.  The  works  at  Kemmendine  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  extended,  and  were  con¬ 
verted  into  a  species  of  fortified  camp, 
garrisoned  by  the  bravest  portion  of  the 
crews  of  the  war-boats.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  made  to  enter  the  stockade  on  the 
2d,  gave  the  enemy  still  greater  courage. 
Graeral  Campbell,  therefore,  conceived 
the  hope  that  they  might  be  induced  to 
await  there  a  general  attack,  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  might  thus'be  given  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow.  On  the  10th  June,  he 
moved  against  them  with  3000  men, 
and  a  considerable  train  of  artillery,  and, 
after  carrying  a  strong  stockade  erected 
on  the  road,  reached  the  main  entrench¬ 
ment,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a  line 
round  its  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  fu¬ 
ture  retreat  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  for¬ 
tifications  were  so  extensive,  and  the 
jungle  so  thick,  that  he  was  unable  fully 
to  complete  the  investment.  The  night 
was  spent  by  the  British  in  raising  lot¬ 
teries,  and  by  the  enemy  in  animating 
each  other  by  loud  and  boisterous  cheer¬ 
ing.  At  day-break,  a  very  heavy  can¬ 
nonade  was  carried  on  for  two  hours, 
by  which  a  breach  was  effected,  but 
under  cover  of  which,  it  was  then  dis¬ 
covered,  that  the  enemy  had  entirely 
evacuated  the  place,  and  retreated 
through  the  thick  jungle  behind.  This 
event,  however,  seemed  to  strike  them 
with  a  general  consternation ;  all  the 
stockades  in  the  immediate  vicinity  were 
abandone<l,  and  their  line  withdrawn  to 
some  distance  up  the  country.  On  the 
1st  July,  however,  they  came  down  in 
very  great  force,  supposed  not  less  than 
12,000  strong,  and  commenced  a  gene¬ 
ral  attack  on  the  British  line.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  day  demonstrated  their  to¬ 
tal  incapacity  to  cope  with  our  troops 
in  the  field.  Three  companies  being 
ordered  to  chai^,  put  to  flight  the 
whole  of  this  host.  On  the  8th  July, 
General  Campbell  caused  attacks  to  be 


made  by  land,  and  from  the  river,  upon 
the  whole  line  of  their  fortified  positions. 
They  were  completely  successful ;  ten 
stockades  were  carried,  and  the  thirty- 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  which  defend^ 
them,  captured. 

Notwithstanding  this  decided  supe¬ 
riority  in  the  field,  the  rainy  season 
which  ensued,  and  laid  the  country 
completely  under  water,  precluded  any 
attempt  to  advance  into  the  ‘interior. 
The  enemy,  however,  continued  to  for¬ 
ward  to  tl^  point  troops,  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  war ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  it  was  understood  that  they 
w^e  forming  a  strong  fortified  position, 
at,  and  round  the  pagoda  of  Keykloo, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  the  British 
head-quarters.  The  commander-in-chief 
sent  up,  on  the  7th  October,  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  800  men,  under  Colonel  Smith, 
to  attack  this  position.  They  carried  on 
their  operations  for  some  time  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  drove  the  enemy 
mth  ease  from  a  succession  of  breast¬ 
works.  These  obstacles,  however,  as 
well  as  the  circuitous  route  pointed  out 
to  them  by  the  guides,  who  seem  to 
have  been  employed  to  deceive  them, 
delayed  their  arrival  till  the  evening. 
They  came  then  in  front  of  the  pagoda, 
and  of  two  strong  stockades  by  which 
it  was  supported,  and  were  expecting 
to  enter  them  without  resistance,  as  the 
guides  had  assured  them  that  they  bad 
been  all  evacuated,  when  a  fire  of  the 
most  formidable  character  was  suddenly 
opened  from  them.  Major  Wahab  was 
severely  wounded,  and  bis  party  thrown 
into  confusion,  while  Captain  Bell  found 
the  pagoda  so  strongly  stockaded,  that 
it  could  not  be  carried  without  ladders; 
and  as  Lieutenant  Briggs  was  running 
to  procure  them,  he  was  attacked  by 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  enemy,  and  saved 
himself  only  by  leaping  down  a  deep 
ravine.  Tlie  whole  corps  was  now 
thrown  into  confusion,  crowded  into  one 
general  mass,  and  fled  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  enemy’s  fire.  Their  farther  re- 
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treat  v«e  cotered  by  a  division  under 
Captain  Williamaoo,  which  hastened  to 
the  spot  on  bearing  the  retreat  sound¬ 
ed.  The  loss,  however,  amonnted  to 
21  killed,  and  74  wounded,  of  which 
first,  two,  and  of  the  latter  six,  were  of¬ 
ficers. 

A  great  efiort  was  necessary  to  wipe 
off  the  impression  of  this  unfortunate 
afiairl  On  the  9tb,  Brigadier  M‘Creagh 
was  sent  up  with  1500  troops ;  but,  on 
arriving,  he  was  mortified  to  find,  that 
the  enemy  had  not  derived  from  this 
success  courage  to  meet  the  British  a 
second  time,  but  bad  entirely  abandon- 
ed  both  pagoda  and  stockades.  On  this 
march,  the  troops  had  the  painful  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  bc^es  of  their  wounded 
companions,  mangled  in  every  possible 
manner,  and  fastened  to  the  trunks  of 
trees,  by  their  barbarous  enemy. 

The  enemy  continued  accumulating 
forces  at  this  point ;  and  it  was  now 
understood  that  a  stockade  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Martabain,  contained  the 
Kye  Woongee,  and  the  Lykia  Woon- 
gee,  the  names  given  by  the  Burmese 
to  the  two  first  members  of  state.  The 
position  being  thus  considered  impor¬ 
tant,  Major  Evans,  on  the  morning  of 
the  5tb,  set  sail,  and,  on  the  7tb,  Iwd- 
ed  at  Martabain,  which,  though  defend¬ 
ed  by  a  succession  of  breast-works,  was 
carried  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  In 
turning  a  point  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  rivers,  they  came  in  view  of  the 
grand  stockade ;  which,  though  the 
strongest  they  had  ever  seen,  was  car¬ 
ried  by  assault,  almost  without  resist¬ 
ance.  In  the  centre,  was  found  the 
magnificent  tent  of  the  Kye  Woongee. 
This  important  service  was  executed 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  men  wound¬ 
ed. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  an 
expedition  was  sent  against  Tavoy  and 
Mergui,  on  the  coast  of  Tenasserim, 
situated  along  the  mouth  of  the  Malayan 
peninsula.  On  the  4th,  Colonel  Mills, 
who  commanded,  arrived  off  Tavoy,and 


on  the  8th  had  brought  the  whole  fleet 
within  gun-shot  of  the  place.  Before 
operations  commenced,  however,  a  mes¬ 
sage  was  received  from  the  second  in 
command,  offering  to  seize  the  May- 
hoon  or  governor,  and  deliver  him  and 
the  place  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
This  was  accordingly  fulfilled,  and  by 
a  profitable  treason,  our  troops  became 
possessed  of  a  lai^e  town,  which,  it  was 
found,  could  not  have  been  reduced 
without  considerable  loss.  Mergui  was 
reached  on  the  6th  October ;  but  the 
summons  to  surrender  was  answered 
only  by  a  heavy  fire.  The  troops  im¬ 
mediately  landed  and  attacked  the 
stockade,  which,  after  a  somewhat  ob¬ 
stinate  contest,  in  which  we  lost  six 
killed  and  twenty-four  wounded,  was 
carried  by  escalade.  The  inhalntants 
mostly  deserted  the  town  during  the 
time  of  the  action  ;  but  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  afterwards  returned. 

From  these  events,  our  attention  is 
drawn  to  a  very  painful  circumstance, 
which,  considering  the  peculiar  compo¬ 
sition  of  our  native  Indian  army,  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  considerable 
alarm.  Three  regimenta,  the  26tb,  62d, 
and  47  th,  had  Wen  for  some  time  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Barrackpore,  above  Calcutta. 
They  were  under  marching  orders,  and 
the  last  regiment  was  to  have  begun 
its  route  on  the  1st  November.  Re¬ 
luctance  to  the  service,  however,  had 
been  deeply  felt,  and  had  issued  in  a 
determination  to  resist  the  orders  for 
moving  from  this  station.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  some  allowances  has  been  alle 
ged  as  a  cause ;  but  this  is  officially 
contradicted,  and  the  only  real  ground 
is  stated  to  be  a  difficulty  of  procuring 
the  materials  of  carriage ;  and  this  was 
obviated  before  the  time  of  march.  A 
spirit  of  open  and  uudi^piised  resist¬ 
ance  then  manifested  itself.  At  a  pa¬ 
rade  ordered  on  the  31st,  many  of  the 
regiment  did  not  come  out,  and  a  large 
propiHtion  of  those  present  declared  to 
Colonel  Cartwright  their  resolution  not 
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Hiderable  loss  on  tbe  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  on  their  own  with  that  of  an  offi¬ 
cer  and  a  soldier  killed,  and  nine  wound¬ 
ed.  The  works  at  Kemmendine  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  extended,  and  were  con¬ 
verted  into  a  species  of  fortihed  camp, 
garrisoned  by  the  bravest  portion  of  the 
crews  of  the  war-boats.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  m  ade  to  enter  the  stockade  on  the 
2d,  gave  the  enemy  still  greater  courage. 
General  Campbell,  therefore,  conceived 
tbe  hope  that  they  might  be  induced  to 
awmt  there  a  general  attack,  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  might  thus'be  given  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow.  On  the  10th  June,  he 
moved  against  them  with  3000  men, 
and  a  considerable  train  of  artillery,  and, 
after  carrying  a  strong  stockade  erected 
on  the  road,  reached  the  main  entrench¬ 
ment,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a  line 
round  its  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  fu¬ 
ture  retreat  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  for¬ 
tifications  were  so  extensive,  and  the 
jungle  so  thick,  that  he  was  unable  fully 
to  complete  the  investment.  The  night 
was  spent  by  the  British  in  raising  lot¬ 
teries,  and  by  the  enemy  in  animating 
each  other  by  loud  and  boisterous  cheer¬ 
ing.  At  day-break,  a  very  heavy  can¬ 
nonade  w’as  carried  on  for  two  hours, 
by  which  a  breach  was  effected,  but 
under  cover  of  which,  it  w'as  tlien  dis¬ 
covered,  that  tlie  enemy  had  entirely 
evacuated  tbe  place,  and  retreated 
through  the  thick  jungle  behind.  This 
event,  however,  seamed  to  strike  them 
with  a  general  consternation ;  all  the 
stockades  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  were 
abandoned,  and  their  line  withdrawn  to 
some  distance  up  the  country.  On  the 
Ist  July,  however,  they  came  down  in 
very  great  force,  supposed  not  less  than 
12,000  strong,  and  commenced  a  gene¬ 
ral  attack  on  the  British  line.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  day  demonstrated  their  to¬ 
tal  incapacity  to  cope  with  our  troops 
in  the  field.  Three  companies  being 
ordered  to  chai^,  put  to  flight  the 
whole  of  this  host.  On  the  8th  July, 
General  Campbell  caused  attacks  to  be 


made  by  land,  and  from  the  river,  upon 
the  whole  line  of  their  fortified  positions. 
They  were  completely  successful ;  ten 
stockades  were  carried,  and  tbe  thirty- 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  which  defended 
them,  captured. 

Notwithstanding  this  decided  supe¬ 
riority  in  the  field,  the  rainy  season 
which  ensued,  and  laid  the  country 
completely  under  water,  precluded  any 
attempt  to  advance  into  tbe  interior. 
The  enemy,  however,  continued  to  for¬ 
ward  to  this  point  troops,  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  war ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  it  was  understood  that  they 
w^e  forming  a  strong  fortified  position, 
at,  and  round  the  pagoda  of  Keykloo, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  the  British 
head-quarters.  The  commander-in-chief 
sent  up,  on  the  7th  October,  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  800  men,  under  Colonel  Smith, 
to  attack  this  position.  They  carried  on 
their  operations  for  some  time  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  drove  the  enemy 
with  ease  from  a  succession  of  breast¬ 
works.  These  obstacles,  however,  as 
well  as  the  circuitous  route  pointed  out 
to  them  by  the  guides,  who  seem  to 
have  been  employed  to  deceive  them, 
delayed  their  arrival  till  the  evening. 
They  came  then  in  front  of  the  pagoda, 
and  of  two  strong  stockades  by  which 
it  was  supported,  and  were  expecting 
to  enter  them  without  resistance,  as  the 
guides  had  assured  them  that  they  bad 
been  all  evacuated,  when  a  fire  of  the 
most  formidable  character  was  suddenly 
opened  from  them.  Major  Wahab  was 
severely  wounded,  and  his  party  thrown 
into  confusion,  while  Captain  Bell  found 
the  pagoda  so  strongly  stockaded,  that 
it  could  not  be  carried  without  ladders; 
and  as  Lieutenant  Briggs  was  running 
to  procure  them,  he  was  attacked  by 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  enemy,  and  saved 
himself  only  by  leaping  down  a  deep 
ravine.  Tlie  whole  corps  was  now 
thrown  into  confusion,  crowded  into  one 
general  mass,  and  fled  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  enenjy’s  fire.  Their  farther  re- 
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treat  was  covered  by  a  division  under 
Captain  Williamson,  which  hastened  to 
the  spot  on  hearing  the  retreat  sound¬ 
ed.  The  loss,  however,  amounted  to 
21  killed,  and  74  wounded,  of  wliich 
first,  two,  and  of  the  latter  six,  were  of¬ 
ficers. 

A  great  effort  was  necessary  to  wipe 
off  the  impression  of  this  unfortunate 
affair.  On  the  9th,  Brigadier  M‘Creagh 
was  sent  up  with  1500  troops  ;  but,  on 
arriving,  he  was  mortified  to  find,  that 
the  enemy  had  not  derived  from  this 
success  courage  to  meet  the  British  a 
second  time,  but  had  entirely  abandon- 
ed  both  pagoda  and  stockades.  On  this 
march,  the  troops  had  the  painful  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  bodies  of  their  wounded 
companions,  mangled  in  every  possible 
manner,  and  fastened  to  the  trunks  of 
trees,  by  their  barbarous  enemy. 

The  enemy  continued  accumulating 
forces  'at  this  point ;  and  it  was  now 
understood  that  a  stockade  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Martabain,  contained  the 
Kye  Woongee,  and  the  Lykia  Woon- 
gee,  the  names  given  by  the  Burmese 
to  the  two  first  members  of  state.  The 
position  being  thus  considered  impor¬ 
tant,  Major  Evans,  on  the  morning  of 
the  5tb,  set  sail,  and,  on  the  7th,  land¬ 
ed  at  Martabain,  which,  though  defend¬ 
ed  by  a  succession  of  breast-works,  was 
carried  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  In 
turning  a  point  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  rivers,  they  came  in  view  of  the 
grand  stockade ;  which,  though  the 
strongest  they  had  ever  seen,  was  car¬ 
ried  by  assault,  almost  without  resist¬ 
ance.  In  the  centre,  was  found  the 
magnificent  tent  of  the  Kye  Woongee. 
This  important  service  was  executed 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  men  wound¬ 
ed. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  an 
expedition  was  sent  against  Tavoy  and 
Mergui,  on  the  coast  of  Tenasserim, 
situated  along  the  mouth  of  the  Malayan 
peninsula.  On  the  4th,  Colonel  Mills, 
who  commanded,  arrived  off  Tavoy,and 


on  the  8th  had  brou^t  the  whole  fleet 
within  gun-shot  of  the  place.  Before 
operations  commenced,  however,  a  mes¬ 
sage  was  received  from  the  second  in 
command,  offering  to  seize  the  May- 
hoon  or  governor,  and  deliver  him  and 
the  place  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
This  was  accordingly  fulfilled,  and  by 
a  profitable  treason,  our  troops  became 
possessed  of  a  large  town,  which,  it  was 
found,  could  not  have  been  reduced 
without  considerable  loss.  Mergui  was 
reached  on  the  6th  October ;  but  the 
summons  to  surrender  was  answered 
only  by  a  heavy  fire.  The  troops  im¬ 
mediately  landed  and  attacked  the 
stockade,  which,  after  a  somewhat  ob¬ 
stinate  contest,  in  which  we  lost  six 
killed  and  twenty-four  wounded,  was 
carried  by  escalade.  The  inliabitants 
mostly  deserted  the  town  during  the 
time  of  the  action  ;  but  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  afterwards  returned. 

From  these  events,  our  attention  is 
drawn  to  a  very  painful  circumstance, 
which,  considering  the  peculiar  compo¬ 
sition  of  our  native  Indian  army,  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  considerable 
alarm.  Three  regiments,  the  26th,  62d, 
and  47th,  had  been  for  some  time  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Barraekpore,  above  Calcutta. 
They  were  under  marching  orders,  and 
the  last  regiment  was  to  have  begun 
its  route  on  the  1st  November.  Re¬ 
luctance  to  the  service,  however,  had 
been  deeply  felt,  and  had  issued  in  a 
determination  to  resist  the  orders  for 
moving  from  this  station.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  some  allowances  has  been  alle 
ged  as  a  cause ;  but  this  is  officially 
contradicted,  and  the  only  real  ground 
is  stated  to  be  a  difliculty  of  procuring 
the  materials  of  carriage  ;  and  this  was 
obviated  before  the  time  of  march.  A 
spirit  of  open  and  undisguised  resist¬ 
ance  then  manifested  itself.  At  a  pa¬ 
rade  ordered  on  the  Slst,  many  of  the 
regiment  did  not  come  out,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  those  present  declared  to 
Colonel  Cartwright  their  resolution  not 
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to  march.  Having  tiaed  in  vain  every 
pennasionjhe  ordered,  notwithstanding, 
a  parade  for  next  morning,  hoping  that, 
when  the  time  came,  they  would  obey. 
General  Dalzell,  to  whom  the  affur  had 
been  reported,  appeared  next  day  on 
the  parade,  but  the  soldiers  not  only 
disregarded  his  authority,  but  assumed 
so  menacing  an  attitude  as  obliged  him 
to  quit  the  ground.  They  were  joined, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  160  of  the 
62d  regiment,  and  by  20  of  the  26th,  in 
despite  of  all  the  entreaties  and  repre¬ 
sentations  of  their  officers.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  commander-in-chief  arrived 
from  Calcutta  with  two  European  re¬ 
giments.'  Next  morning,  the  adjutant 
and  quarter-master-generals  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  a  last  effort  to  induce 
tlie  mutineers  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  to  point  out  the  fatal  consequences 
of  refusal.  They  remained,  however, 
drawn  op  in  line,  and  declared  that 
they  had  sworn  not  to  yield,  and  there¬ 
fore  weald  not.  The  preconcerted  sig¬ 
nal  was  then  given  for  the  European 
troops  to  attack,  when  the  mutineers, 
only  once  returning  the  fire,  fled,  and 
were  pursued  in  every  direction.  About 
100  were  killed  in  the  pursuit.  Of  forty, 
who  were  taken,  six  were  executed, 
and  the  remainder  condemned  to  hard 
labour  for  fourteen  years.  The  native 
officers  did  not  join  in  the  mutiny,  but 
as  it  was  judged  impossible  that  it 
could  have  taken  place  without  some 
failure  of  duty  or  culpable  concealment 
on  their  part,  they  were  all  discharged 
the  service.  Su^  was  the  issue  of 
this  deplorable  affair ;  and  though  the 
extremity  to  which  the  government 
were  driven  was  certainly  much  to  be 
lamented,  yet  we  really  do  not  see  how, 
upon  any  principles  of  military  disci¬ 
pline,  it  could  have  been  possible  to 
follow  a  more  lenient  course.  We  pre¬ 
sume  it  was  not  different  from  what 
would  have  been  adopted  against  a 
British  regiment  acting  in  a  similar 
manner. 


Meantime,  in  the  end  of  October, 
General  Campbell  dispatched  an  expe¬ 
dition,  under  Colonel  Godwin,  against 
the  large  sea-port  of  Martaban,  situa¬ 
ted  to  the  east.  The  expedition  was 
detained  a  fortnight  by  contrary  winds 
and  calms ;  a  deUy  which  caused  some 
anxiety  to  the  commander-in-chief ; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  on  the  7th 
November,  the  expedition  landed,  and 
carried -that  important  sea-port  with 
very  little  resistance  or  loss.  A  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  ammunition  was 
taken  in  it. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
military  operations  assumed  a  grander 
and  more  decisive  character.  Ever 
since  the  landing  of  the  English  at 
Rangoon,  it  had  been  the  object  of  the 
Burmese  to  bring  against  this  point  the 
mmn  force  of  the  empire,  and  either 
destroy  the  invaders,  or  compel  tliem 
to  reimbark.  Accordingly,  l^ore  the 
end  of  November,  they  had  accumu¬ 
lated  a  force  estimated  at  between 
fifty  and  sixty  thousand  men,  with  300 
pieces  of  cannon.  It  was  led  by  com¬ 
manders  of  royal  blood,  Malia  Bun- 
doola,  accompanied  by  theprinces  of 
Tongho  and  Sarawaddy.  The  British 
army  was  then  weakened  by  two  de¬ 
tachments,  one  of  which  was  that  sent 
under  Colonel  Godwin  to  Martaban, 
another  under  Colonel  Mallett,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  ancient  capital  of  Pegu,  which, 
however,  was  found  deserted  ;  so  that 
the  effective  force  is  not  understood 
to  have  exceeded  6000  men.  The 
enemy  brought  down  their  troops  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  the  British  line, 
and  began,  according  to  their  usual 
system,  to  cover  themselves  with  strong 
stockades  and  entrenchments.  General 
Campbell  offered  no  interruption  to 
these  operations,  which  he  even  en¬ 
couraged  by  appearances  of  fear,  that 
they  might  be  induced  to  lodge  in  this 
camp  their  artillery,  stores,  and  the 
whole  of  their  milit^  tnaterieL  It  was 
only  considered  important  to  prevent 
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them  from  completing  the  inveatment 
of  the  great  pagoda,  which  they  had 
evidently  conceived  the  design  of  occu¬ 
pying.  On  the  Ist  December,  there¬ 
fore,  a  detachment  was  sent,  which,  by 
a  vigorous  and  successful  attack,  drove 
them  from  the  entrenchments  which 
they  had  raised  before  it.  The  poets 
of  the  two  armies  were  now  in  close 
contact,  and  from  the  Bunnan  camp 
were  nightly  heard  loud  shouts  of  de¬ 
fiance,  with  boasts,  that  the  British 
would  soon  be  carried  in  captive  chains 
to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  Golden 
Monarch.  All  the  views  of  General 
Campbell  being  now  fulfilled,  he  deter¬ 
mined  no  longer  to  delay  bringing  on  a 
general  action.  The  enemy  having  pla¬ 
ced  their  two  wings  apparently  in  too 
detached  positions  from  each  other, 
he  conceived  the  able  manoeuvre  of 
attacking  them  separately.  On  the 
5th  December,  he  1^  his  troops  against 
the  left  wing  of  the  Burmese.  The 
first  onset  proved  how  wholly  un¬ 
fit  the  boasted  valour  of  these  Asiatics 
was,  to  stand  the  charge  of  British 
troops,  and  even  of  troops  under  Bri¬ 
tish  command  and  discipline.  One  im¬ 
petuous  attack  carried  all  their  entrench¬ 
ments,  and  scattered  in  promiscuous 
flight  the  whole  of  this  mighty  host, 
which  left  behind  it  all  its  artillery  and 
stores,  the  troops  throwing  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  muskets  with  which 
they  were  armed.  On  the  following 
day,  however,  Maha  Bandoola  dili¬ 
gently  collected  the  fugitives,  incorpo¬ 
rated  them  with  the  remainder  of  his 
army,  and  presented  still  an  imposing 
attitude.  On  the  7th,  the  British 
commander  directed  a^nst  this  still 
entire  right  wing  a  fresh  attack,  which 
was  attended  with  the  same  entire 
and  sweeping  success.  In  fifteen  mi¬ 
nutes,  the  British  troops  were  in  the 
heart  of  the  stockade,  and  the  enemy 
in  full  flight,  leaving  liehind  them  all 
their  instruments  and  materials  of  war. 
Their  loss  in  the  two  battles  is  suppo¬ 


sed  to  have  exceeded  5000;  that  of 
the  British  was  30  killed,  and  230 
wounded.  Among  the  former  was  Ma¬ 
jor  Walker,  an  officer  of  merit  and  dis¬ 
tinction. 

General  Campbell  did  not  anticipate, 
after  so  entire  a  discomfiture,  that  he 
would  soon  have  to  encounter  again  a 
Burman  army.  Maha  Bandoola,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  have  exerted  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  activity  in  repairing  his  losses. 
Having  received  some  reii^orcements, 
and  incorporated  these  with  the  wrecks 
of  his  defeated  army,  he  again  present¬ 
ed  himself  in  front  of  the  British  lines 
with  a  force  of  upwards  of  20,000  men. 
After  allowing  him  to  stockade  himself 
for  a  few  days.  General  Campbell  led 
his  troops,  on  the  15th,  to  a  fresh  at¬ 
tack,  and  gained  the  same  easy  and 
complete  victory  as  on  the  two  former 
occasions,  with  a  loss,  on  the  British 
side,  of  little  more  than  a  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  this  grand  con¬ 
test  with  the  assembled  force  of  the 
Burman  empire.  Among  the  brilliant 
victories  which  have  distinguished  our 
Indian  annals,  none  exceeded  the  pre¬ 
sent  by  the  completeness  of  the  triumph, 
and  the  unequal  force  against  which  it 
was  gained.  What  will  be  its  ulterior 
result,  and  whether  it  will  be  the  means 
of  inducing  this  haughty  court  to  sue 
for  peace,  remiuns  yet  to  be  ascertain¬ 
ed. 

A  war,  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  of  a 
more  tragical  character,  was  waged  du¬ 
ring  the  present  year  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  The  most  powerful  interior  state 
here  is  that  of  Ashantee,  which  has 
been  lately  visited  and  explored  by  se¬ 
veral  English  missions.  Very  consider¬ 
able  expectations  were  entertained  of 
beneficial  results  from  an  intercourse 
with  this  power,  which  is  in  general 
respects  more  civilized  than  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  had  shown  a  considertdile 
desire  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
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with  England.'  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  a  rupture  took  place  between 
Ashantee  and  the  tribes  on  the  coast, 
who  having  been  recently  conquered  by 
her,  were  desirous  to  shake  ofif  the  yoke. 
The  colonial  administration,  very  un¬ 
necessarily  and  unwisely  as  appears  to 
us,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Fantees, 
or  Coast  negroes,  and  was  thus  placed 
in  a  decidedly  hostile  position  towards 
Ashantee.  That  haughty  and  warlike 
power  was  not  disposed  to  yield  a  so¬ 
vereignty  which  it  claimed  by  right  of 
conquest,  on  account  of  the  powerful 
support  of  Britain.  The  first  Ashantee 
detachments,  indeed,  which  shewed 
themselves  on  the  frontier,  were  driven 
in  mth  loss,  by  Captain  Laing,  who 
succee<led  in  rallying  all  the  tribes  on 
the  coast  under  the  British  standard. 
In  the  beginning  of  February,  however, 
the  whole  force  of  the  Ashantee  king¬ 
dom  had  been  assembled,  amounting 
to  about  15,000  men,  and  approached 
the  frontier  of  our  allies.  Sir  Charles 
M‘Cartney,  the  governor,  marched  to 
meet  them  with  about  7000  men,  of 
whom,  however,  less  than  1000  could 
be  called  troops ;  a  few  more  were  the 
civil  servants  of  government,  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  consisted  of  natives, 
much  inferior  in  discipline  and  valour 
to  the  Ashantees.  The  two  armies  met 
on  the  hanks  of  the  boundary  stream 
of  the  Bossompra.  The  British  mmn- 
tained  the  contest  for  some  time  with 
valour  and  success,  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that,  througli  the  neglect  of 
tlie  ordnance-keeper,  the  supply  of 
powder  was  entirely  exhausted.  The 
fire  on  their  side  being  thus  found  sen¬ 
sibly  to  slacken,  the  courage  of  the 
enemy  redoubled,  and  by  their  superior 
numbers,  they  were  enabled  to  throw  a 
corps  of  2000  men  in  our  rear.  Con¬ 
fusion  and  alarm  now  spread  through 
the  British  ranks,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  two  armies  were  intermingled  and 
fighting  pell-mell  with  each  other.  The 
result  was,  that  the  whole  British  force 


was  killed  or  taken,  with  the  exception 
of  three  officers,  who  made  their  escape 
wounded.  Sir  Charles  himself  was 
made  prisoner,  and,  as  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  his  head  sent  as  a 
trophy  to  the  capital  of  Ashantee. 

The  Ashantees  appear  to  have  taken 
a  few  days  rest  after  this  battle,  but 
they  then  advanced,  and  spread  them¬ 
selves  over  the  country,  burning  and 
destroying  all  the  villages,  and  finally 
investing  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  only 
troops  which  remained  to  defend  it 
were  two  small  corps  which,  under 
Major  Chisholm  and  Captain  Laing, 
had  been  employed  on  separatejervices 
during  the  time  of  the  fatal  battle,  and 
which  then  immediately  fell  back. 
Even  with  this  small  force.  Major 
Chisholm  made  an  attempt  to  drive 
back  the  enemy.  On  the  21st  May, 
he  attacked,  and  after  an  obstinate  con¬ 
flict,  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  some 
distance ;  but  as  our  Fantee  allies  had 
fled  at  the  first  fire,  and  even  when 
they  saw  the  enemies  backs  turned,  re¬ 
fused  to  go  a  step  in  pursuit ;  while,  as 
the  Ashantees  were  reinforced  by  3000 
men,  commanded  by  the  king  in  person. 
Major  Chisholm  found  it  necessary  to 
fall  back  upon  his  former  position.  On 
the  1 1th  July,  the  enemy  made  a  ge¬ 
neral  attack  on  the  British,  now  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  Sutherland,  but 
were  defeated  at  all  points,  and  two  of 
their  camps  burned.  Our  native  auxi¬ 
liaries  fought  on  this  occasion  with  a 
bravery  unusual  to  them.  A  few  days 
after,  having  failed  in  his  object,  and 
the  enemy  finding  his  army  thinned 
by  sickness  and  desertion,  broke  up 
and  returned  home.  It  is  obvious,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  may  still  be  considered  as 
in  a  state  of  war,  and  tliat  his  return 
may  be  apprehended  as  soon  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  permit. 

A  petty  sort  of  war  was  declared 
this  year  against  the  piratical  state  of 
Algiers,  which,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty 
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to  which  it  had  been  some  years  ago 
compelled,  began  its  old  practice  of 
capturing  Christian  slaves.  Hostilities 
commenced  by  Captain  Spenser  of  the 
Ntuad  taking  a  corvette  employed  in 
this  service,  and  liberating  the  captives 
contained  in  it.  The  Algerines,  how¬ 
ever,  since  the  last  severe  chastisement 
inflicted  on  them,  had  been  so  diligent¬ 
ly  employed  in  strengthening  their  for¬ 
tifications,  that  an  attempt  to  carry 


them,  as  formerly,  bv  storm,  was  deem¬ 
ed  too  perilous.  The  town,  however, 
was  judged  accessible  to  bombardment ; 
and  preparations  were  made  in  England 
to  direct  against  it  that  mode  of  attack. 
In  fact,  as  soon  as  a  squadron  of  bomb- 
vessels  of  sufficient  force  was  brought 
in  front  of  Algiers,  this  barbarous  power 
yielded,  and  acceded  to  the  terms  de¬ 
manded  by  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERIES. 

South  America  ;  Travels  in  Colombia — Mollien's,  Cochrane's — Cald- 
cleugKs  Travels  in  South  America-— Poinsett's  Notes  on  Mexico— Northern 
Expeditiom — Captain  Lyon's  Failure. — Discoveries  in  the  Interior  Afri- 
ca. — Cochrane’s  Journey  through  Siberia. 


South  America  is  the  quarter  of  the 
world  which,  at  this  moment,  excites 
the  deepest  and  most  peculiar  interest. 
The  new  aspect  which  it  presents  to 
the  world,  of  a  series  of  great  indepen¬ 
dent  states  rising  from  the  bosom  of 
despotism,  the  close  relations  of  alli¬ 
ance  and  commerce  which  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  strict  exclusion  formerly 
experienced  by  Britain,  and  the  studi¬ 
ous  care  with  which  all  information  re¬ 
specting  it  had  been  hitherto  withheld 
from  the  world, — all  these  circumstances 
render  the  information  respecting  it, 
obtained  from  any  quarter,  peculiarly 
welcome.  The  narrative  of  Captain 
Hall  had  introduced  us  in  a  most  lively 
and  agreeable  manner,  to  a  wide  extent 
of  the  coasts  of  Chili,  Mexico,  and 
Peru.  Several  others,  since  published, 
have  introduced  us  into  the  interior  re¬ 


gions  of  the  continent,  particularly  Co¬ 
lombia,  which  has  raised  itself  to  such 
a  great  pre-eminence  of  power  and  ce¬ 
lebrity. 

M.  Mollien  landed  at  Carthagena, 
which  he  found  a  very  strong  town, 
though  the  fortifications,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  are  too  extensive,  requi¬ 
ring  9000  men  to  defend  them.  The 
population,  amounting  to  18,000,  are 
chiefly  sailors  and  fishermen  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom  are  chiefly  persons  of  co¬ 
lour,  a  lively  and  spirited  race,  who 
carry  on  likewise  a  great  contraband 
trade.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  indus¬ 
try  at  Carthagena,  particularly  in  shell- 
work,  jewellery,  and  carpentry.  The 
town  looks  like  a  cloister,  the  streets 
being  narrow  and  dark,  with  projecting 
terraces,  while  the  houses  are  only  great 
lobbies,  with  a  few  scanty  artides  of 
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furniture,  and  a  great  deal  of  dirt ;  how-  the  climate  seems  to  prerent  its  pesti- 
erer,  they  are  on  tlie  whole  not  ill-con-  lential  effects ;  few  old  people  are  seen, 
trived  with  a  riew  to  coolness.  and  the  young  labour  under  numerous 

M.  Mollien  embarked  on  the  Mag-  diseases.  Our  traveller  describes  him- 
dalena,  the  most  valuable  of  the  Co-  self,  in  his  voyage  up  the  Magdalena, 
lumbian  rivers,  by  which  a  communica-  as  never  enjoying  a  moment’s  repose  ; 
tion  is  maint^^  between  the  coast  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  venomous  insects 
and  the  fine  interior  provinces  of  Bogo-  of  every  description,  were  continually 
ta  and  Quito.  Its  immediate  bai^,  darting  their  stings  into  him  ;  if  he  bath- 


however,  are  very  little  cultivated,  and 
form  by  no  means  the  best  parts  of  the 
Colombian  territory.  The  intensity  of 
the  heat,  and  the  nmk  luxuriance  of  ve¬ 
getation,  render  them  scarcely  habita¬ 
ble.  'They  present  an  interesting  as¬ 
pect  to  the  admirers  of  wild  and  savage 
scenery.  Trees  of  immense  height, 
and  thick  underwood,  cover  the  whole 
country ;  among  which  M.  Mollien  re¬ 
marks  the  mahaguna  ^bombax,)  with  a 
very  lofty  trunk,  bearing  on  its  top  a 
thick  foliage,  and  conttdning  in  its  fniit 
a  woolly  substance,  with  which  the  ne¬ 
groes  stuff  their  pillows.  In  these  wild 
tracks,  however,  the  Spaniards  have  es¬ 
tablished  inns,  where  fowls,  eggs,  and 
bread,  m^  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  ex¬ 
pense.  inie  voyage  is  full  of  peril  and 
fear.  Sand  banks,  dangerous  currents, 
floating  wood,  and  all  wings  which  can 
render  a  river  navigation  hazardous, 
perpetually  occur.  At  Monpox,  the 
first  town  which  occurs,  and  where 
there  is  some  trade,  the  days  are  cloudy 
and  showery,  the  nights  are  beautifully 
clear  and  delicious.  The  former  is 
spent  by  the  inhabitants  in  their  ham¬ 
mocks,  and  the  latter  in  the  streets,  and 
the  traveller  who  takes  a  nocturnal 
walk  through  the  place,  finds  every 
door  beset  with  merry  parties,  in  whose 
gaiety  he  is  welcome  to  join.  On  the 
conHary,  the  tenants  of  the  solitary  ha¬ 
bitations,  built  amid  the  woods  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Magdalena,  are  described 
as  poor  and  very  unhappy,  subject  to 
five  out  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt, — 
the  putridity  of  the  water,  ulcers,  rep¬ 
tiles,  large  flies,  and  the  death  of  their 
eldest  born.  In  fact,  no  seasoning  to 


ed,  he  was  in  danger  from  the  cayman ; 
if  he  went  on  shore,  he  was  exposed  to 
the  bites  of  serpents. 

M.  Mollien  landed  at  Honda,  a  town 
snrroimded  by  fine  meadows,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  ascend  a  branch  of  the  Cordille¬ 
ras,  which  he  found  of  terrific  steep¬ 
ness,  and  where  he  was  occasionally  en¬ 
veloped  in  clouds  of  damp  fog,  that  in¬ 
volved  him  in  complete  darkness.  On 
the  other  side,  after  passing  the  neat 
village  of  Graduas,  he  found  himself  on 
tbe  plateau  of  Bogota,  which  presented 
a  scene  almost  European;  shepherds 
driving  their  flocks,  husbandmen  tra¬ 
cing  furrows,  and  files  of  mules,  and 
oxen  laden  with  grain,  coals,  and  fruits. 
This  plateau,  elevated  above  the  sea 
more  than  8000  feet,  that  is,  double  the 
height  of  the  highest  mountmns  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  presents  still  a  more  luxuriant  ve¬ 
getation  than  that  of  Europe,  and  is  by 
this  extraordinary  height  only  rendered 
habitable  and  temperate.  From  its  ele¬ 
vation,  extent,  and  prodigious  fertility, 
it  is  said  to  surpass  what  tbe  most  vivid 
imagination  can  conceive  of  the  lieau- 
tiful. 

St  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  this  pla¬ 
teau,  between  two  high  mountains,  by 
which  the  climate  is  rendered  almost 
cold.  From  April  to  December,  is  saiti 
to  be  continued  rain  ;  from  June  to  Au¬ 
gust,  showery ;  the  three  other  months 
uncertain.  The  houses  in  general  are  low, 
and  built  without  any  regularity ;  the 
walls  heavy  and  thick  ;  the  roofs  often 
intersected  with  beams,  and  everything 
in  short  presenting  the  aspect  of  Euro¬ 
pean  architecture  three  hundred  years 
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ago.  A  more  elegant  taste  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  introduced.  The  president’s 
palace  is  little  superior  to  the  others ; 
it  has  neither  hall  nor  anti-chamber, 
and  persons  soliciting  audience  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  wait  on  the  stair-case  till  they 
obtain  admittance.  The  great  display 
of  splendour  is  in  the  churches.  The 
architecture  of  some,  especially  of  the 
great  cathedral,  is  tolerable  ;  but  their 
magnificence  rests  chiefly  in  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  gold  and  diamonds  which 
adorn  the  interior.  One  statue  of  the 
Vii^n  alone,  is  said  to  be  adorned 
with  1358  diamonds,  1295  emeralds, 
59  amethysts,  one  topaz,  one  hyacinth, 
and  372  pearls.  There  are  nine  mo¬ 
nasteries  and  three  nunneries,  some  of 
which  support  pretty  extensive  hos¬ 
pitals.  Bogota  lias  a  theatre,  mint, 
prisons,  and  most  of  the  establishments 
which  characterize  European  toums, 
but  in  a  clumsier  and  more  imperfect 
form.  There  are  three  colleges,  to 
which  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid. 
The  professors  are  almost  all  chiu'ch- 
men,  and  the  course  of  study  consists 
in  Latin,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
theology.  The  place  does  not  contain, 
it  is  said,  ten  merchants,  with  a  capital 
of  100,000  piastres,  nor  five  individuals, 
living  upon  a  revenue  of  equal  amount. 
The  most  common  incomes  are  from  5 
to  10,000  piastres.  The  business  is 
carried  on  almost  entirely  in  shops, 
crowded,  dirty,  and  dark,  where  light 
is  admitted  only  by  the  door.  Seated 
upon  his  counter,  smoking  incessantly, 
and  giving  laconic  answers  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  Colombian  merchant  in 
many  respects  resembles  those  of  Smyr¬ 
na  and  Aleppo.  The  amusements  con¬ 
sist  of  balls,  occasional  visits  to  the 
theatre,  but  more  frequently  cock  and 
bull  fights ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  find 
games  of  chance,  at  which  they  will 
sometimes  bet  so  high  as  10,000  pias¬ 
tres.  To  this  head  may  probably  be 
referred  the  religious  shows  and  pro¬ 
cessions,  the  most  splendid  of  which  is 
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that  of  Corpus  Christi  day.  On  that 
occasion,  David,  Mordecai,  Joseph,  and 
other  leading  personages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  seated  in  chariots,  and 
drawn  along  by  the  inhabitants.  They 
are  represented  hy  the  children  of  the 
principal  citizens,  lavishly  adorned  with 
pearls,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and 
all  the  finery  that  their  parents  can  col¬ 
lect.  The  inhabitants  are  described,  on 
the  whole,  as  mild,  polite,  and  cheer¬ 
ful  ;  and  though  morals  are  more  re¬ 
laxed  than  in  smaller  toums,  great 
crimes  are  not  common. 

The  markets  of  Bogota  are  supplied 
with  a  profusion  of  fhiits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  in  remarkable  variety.  Those  of 
America  and  Europe  may  here  be  seen 
mingling  together;  on  one  side  are 
hampers  full  of  strawberries,  on  the 
other,  ananas,  aguacates,  peaches,  and 
apples ;  near  heaps  of  cabbages,  car¬ 
rots,  and  potatoes,  are  guavas  and  ba¬ 
nanas  ;  and  among  sacks  of  maize,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  com,  are  piles  of  cocoa  and 
loaf-sugar ;  in  one  place  are  sold  nume¬ 
rous  healing  herbs,  gathered  by  the  In¬ 
dians  in  the  Paramos  ;  in  another,  pinks, 
roses,  and  jessamine.  As  soon  as  you 
leave  the  precincts  of  the  town,  all 
trace  of  civilization  vanishes,  and  M. 
Mollien  could  see  no  distinction  from 
the  wildest  parts  of  Africa. 

According  to  the  account  of  this 
writer,  the  Colombians  were  conducted 
to  independence  insensibly,  and  almost 
without  design.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  Buonaparte’s  usurpation,  that  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Vll.,  in  1810,  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Cundimarca,  the  ancient  name 
of  New  Granada.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  natives  found  themselves  enroll¬ 
ed  under  American  standards,  com¬ 
manded  by  American  chiefs,  they  refu¬ 
sed  again  to  place  themselves  under  the 
yoke  of  European  Spaniards.  As  the 
latter,  however,  were  supported  by  the 
governments  at  home,  even  those  the 
most  liberal  professions,  and  had  all  the 
regular  troops  that  were  in  America 
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under  their  command,  they  continued 
for  some  time  masters  of  the  field.  Na- 
lino,  the  first  leader  of  insurrection,  af¬ 
ter  some  temporary  successes,  was  de¬ 
feated  and  taken  prisoner.  To  him  Bo¬ 
livar  succeeded  ;  and  though  M.  Mol- 
lien  shows  a  disposition  to  depreciate 
the  merit  of  that  illustrious  founder  of 
American  indejiendence,  he  cannot  con¬ 
ceal  the  mighty  obstacles  against  which 
ne  struggled.  Repeatedly  routed,  his 
army  dispersed,  and  himself  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  solitary  fugitive,  he 
again  collected  forces,  and  appeared 
soon  as  formidable  as  before.  He  is 
admitted  to  liave  possessed  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  talent  in  animating  the  spirit  of 
his  troops.  “  They  but  little  under¬ 
stand  the  terms  Liberty  and  Independ¬ 
ence,  but  they  were  sensible  of  marks 
of  distinction,  which  Bolivar  judicious¬ 
ly  created  and  distributed.  Though 
his  troops  possessed  no  discipline  or 
military  experience,  yet,  as  hunters, 
and  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  they 
possessed  already  many  of  the  most 
important  qualities  of  good  soldiers. 
They  were  proof  against  cold,  heat, 
hunger,  fatigue ;  they  made  immense 
marches  barefoot,  and  subsisting  on  a 
banana ;  and  though  everything  abound  ■ 
ed  in  tlie  camp  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
everything  was  wanting  in  that  of  the 
Americaus,  the  desertions  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  the  former  were  very  few.”  Boli- 
.  var  disconcerted  hie  enemies  by  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  Ills  marches,  by  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  his  attacks,  and  by  the  celerity 
of  his  flights.  European  soldiers,  ac¬ 
customed  to  ease  and  indulgence,  soon 
melted  away  in  pursuing  their  adver- 
■  saries  through  the  swamps,  rasks,  and 
marshes  of  the  Maddalena,  the  Apure, 
and  the  Oronooko.  At  length,  by  dint 
of  being  often  beaten,  the  Americans 
learnt  to  beat  the  Spaniards.  Murillo 
grew  sick  of  the  business,  and,  having 
patched  up  an  armistice,  returned  to 
Spain  ;  and  we  have  seen  Bolivar  not 
only  finally  eject  the  adherents  of  the 


mother  country  from  tlie  vast  precincts 
of  Colombia,  but  end  with  securing  the 
triumph  of  the  American  cause  in  tlie 
fine  regions  of  Peru,  where  it  liad  found  | 
its  last  refuge.  \  | 

Among  the  adherents  of  Bolivar,  the 
most  remarkable  is  Paez,  whose  impe-  | 
tuous  and  headlong  valour  has  often 
decided  victory.  “  A  khan  of  Tartars, 
an  Arabian  schieah,  has  ^ven  the  rudest 
shocks  to  the  Spanish  power  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  mulatto  Paez,  at  the  head 
of  a  few  thousand  of  his  savage  lancers,  j 
has  often  defeated  whole  squadrons  of 
disciplined  troops.  Paez  idfects  great  I 
luxury,  and  particular  politeness  ;  yet,  j 
notwithstanding  the  vanity  natural  to  j 
a  savage,  lie  lives  upon  terms  of  perfect  I 
equality  with  his  troops ;  when  he  is  ^ 
with  them,  their  food,  their  games,  their  , 
exercises,  are  his  own.  No  one  rides  a 
horse  better  than  he,  or  wields  a  lance  ' 
with  more  dexterity,  or  attacks  an  ene¬ 
my  with  more  fury.  He  thus  possesses 
absolute  power  over  his  undisciplined 
hordes,  who,  tractable  towards  a  leader 
that  sets  them  an  example  of  courage, 
obey  him  with  the  submission  of  slaves. 
His  fortune  has  been  considerably  aug¬ 
mented  by  numerous  gifts.”  MontiUa 
is  another  mulatto,  originally  a  pilot  of 
Carthagena,  who  distuiguished  himself 
in  the  maritime  contest.  His  colour 
combines  with  other  circumstances,  in 
rendering  him  a  rival  of  Montilla,  once 
a  member  of  the  liody-guards  of  Spain, 
and  a  person  of  considerable  polish  and 
address.  Sucre,  Urdaneta,  and  Bermu¬ 
dez,  are  all  brave  men,  without  any 
very  distinguishing  peculiarities,  while 
Santander,  from  his  political  wisdom 
and  firmness,  has  been  judged  worthy 
of  the  Vice-presidency. 

M.MoUien,tvith  that  prejudice  which 
we  have  remarked,  will  scarcely  allow 
merit  to  Bolivar,  for  having  abdicated  ■ 
the  dictatorship  as  soon  as  nis  services 
in  that  capacity  were  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary,  and  having  assisted  in  giving  a 
free  constitution  to  Colombia.  This 
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constitution  appears  to  possess  ^reat 
merit,  and  is  by  no  means  founded  on 
that  broad  democratical  basis,  which 
might  liave  been  appreliended.  In  or¬ 
der  to  exercise  the  right  of  voting,  it  is 
requisite  to  be  able  to  read  nn<l  write, 
and  to  possess  the  sum  of  100  piastres. 
The  original  electors  choose  electors  for 
the  canton,  who  must  have  300  pias¬ 
tres  of  annual  income,  and  who  exer¬ 
cise  their  functions  for  four  years.  The 
functions  of  the  executive,  the  senate, 
and  the  representative  body,  seeni  to 
be  nearly  the  same  us  in  the  United 
States. 

From  Bogota,  M.  Mollien  made  first 
on  excursion  northward,  along  that  part 
of  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  Maddaleiia.  In 
order  to  reach  Soccorro,  he  had  to  pass 
over  the  Paramos,  a  name  given  to  the 
country  in  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
lower  Cordilleras.  Nature  there  j)ro- 
duces  plants  entirely  different  from 
those  of  the  other  regions  ;  and  but  for 
a  few  sheltered  spots,  in  which  man 
has  planted  potatoes,  beans,  and  onions, 
the  Paramos  would  be  uninhabitable. 
A  very  scanty  population,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Indians,  inhabit  these 
bleak  regions.  The  air  was  found  so 
excessively  dry,  that  the  ropes  which 
secured  the  baggage  were  breaking 
every  instant.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  are  crossed  by  tremendous  hurri¬ 
canes,  loaded  with  icy  vapours,  amid 
which  the  travellers,  unable  to  find 
shelter  beneath  the  stunted  shrubs,  not 
unfrequently  perish.  Crosses,  with  bones 
strewed  around,  afford  alarming  indica¬ 
tions  of  such  catastrophes. 

Soccorro  is  an  ill -built  and  ill-paved 
town,  but  containing  12,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  distinguished  by  a  somewhat  ac¬ 
tive  industry.  The  country  round  is 
well  cultivated  ;  the  spinning,  weaving, 
and  dyeing  of  coarse  cloths,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  making  of  straw  hats,  em¬ 
ploy  a  considerable  proportion  of  ths  ui- 
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habitants.  Still  Manchester  cottons  are 
both  cheaper  and  better  esteemed  tlian 
those  made  in  the  country.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Soccorro,  though  not  apparent¬ 
ly  of  a  very  lively  disposition,  have  al¬ 
ways  displayed  boldness  and  energy  of 
character,  and  a  peculiar  love  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  They  were  the  first  who 
reared  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
European  Spain,  and  have  hesitated  at 
no  efforts  and  privations  necessary  for 
its  support. 

Between  Bogota  and  Soccorro,  is  the 
province  of  Tunja,  with  its  capital  of 
the  same  name.  The  province  is  bar¬ 
ren,  but  enriched  by  industry,  its  cot¬ 
ton  cloths,  though  coarse,  being  in  de¬ 
mand  throughout  the  whole  state  ;  but 
the  town  is  described  as  possessing  no 
recommendation  whatever,  neither  in¬ 
habitants,  nor  a  good  climate,  nor  good 
water.  Near  it  is  the  lake  of  Totu,  a 
singular  feature,  situated  near  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Cordilleras,  about  a  day’s 
journey  round,  and  encompassed  by 
immense  rocks  of  granite  and  basalt. 
Only'  a  few  desolate  huts,  the  sport  of 
the  winds,  are  scattered  along  the  pro¬ 
digiously  high  and  rugged  sides  of  this 
lake  of  the  Cordilleras. 

From  Bogota  our  traveller  proceeded 
southward,  still  ascending  the  Madda- 
hina,  to  Ney  va,  the  capital  of  a  province 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians,  who  live 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  wear 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  round 
the  middle.  Its  chief  produce  is  cocoa, 
of  which  it  exports  2000  loads,  which 
are  sold  at  30  piastres  per  load.  Ney- 
va,  the  capital,  is  a  small,  and  rather 
poor  town,  chiefly  employed  in  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  this  produce,  and  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  Indians  of  the  neighbourhood 
with  toys  and  trifles. 

From  Neyva  M.  Mollien  crossed  the 
Maddalena,  and  proceeded  westward 
to  Popayan,  a  city  famous  in  the  annals 
of  American  commerce.  The  approach 
to  it  was  marked  hy  ranges  of  elegant 
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country-houses,  round  which  negro  ser¬ 
vants  were  prancing  on  handsome 
horses.  The  situation  of  Popayan  is 
said  to  be  such  as  might  have  been 
created  by  the  imagination  of  poets. 
The  houses,  too,  are  more  Iiandsoinely 
built  than  those  of  Santa  F^,  and  the 
streets  furnished  even  with  foot-pave¬ 
ments.  The  churches  also  display  some 
taste,  though,  like  other  buildings,  they 
have  the  fault  of  lieing  too  high  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  width.  Our  traveller  con¬ 
siders  Popayan  as  almost  entirely  ruin¬ 
ed  by  the  war ;  so  that,  instead  of  many 
families  worth  a  million  of  dollars,  there 
are  not  now  above  three  or  four  who 
possess  400,000  piastres,  the  wreck  of 
their  former  fortunes.  Some  of  his  de¬ 
tails,  however,  are  not  very  consistent ; 
and  we  suspect  that  here,  as  in  other 
instances,  he  may  have  exaggerated  the 
efforts  of  the  war  of  independence.  At 
all  events,  the  restoration  of  peace  must 
render  it  again  the  emporium  by  which 
the  interior  countries  carry  on  their  com¬ 
munication  with  Europe,  and  with  the 
rest  of  America. 

From  Popayan  our  traveller  descend¬ 
ed  the  Cauca,  a  tributary  of  the  Mad- 
dalena,  which  it  almost  equals  in  the 
length  of  its  course.  He  navigated, 
however,  only  a  part  of  it,  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  Cali,  a  clean,  neat,  rich  little  town, 
he  struck  off  to  the  left,  and  reached 
the  ocean  by  the  precipitous  current  of 
the  Dagua.  Along  all  this  tract  the 
soil  is  impregnated  with  alluvial  gold, 
which  the  inhabitants  extract  by  u’ash- 
ing  in  wooden  bowls,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  is  practised  in  Africa.  From 
Popayan  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  extends 
the  province  of  Choco,  consisting  of  a 
long  narrow  plain,  interposed  between 
the  sea  and  the  Cordilleras.  The  vast 
vapours  of  the  Atlantic,  driven  against 
these  mountains,  cover  the  territory 
with  deluges  of  nun,  and  consequently 
supply  it  amply  with  water  communi¬ 
cations.  But  the  extreme  humidity  un¬ 
fits  the  soil  for  any  pro<lurtions,  except 


mai/e,  sugar-cane,  and  banana,  whicli 
delight  in  moisture;  culinary  vegeta¬ 
bles  can  only  be  raised  by  erecting  a 
flooring  of  bamboo,  and  covering  it 
with  earth.  Thus  Choco,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  great  extent,  contains  only 
about  20,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  ne¬ 
groes,  people  of  colour,  and  Indians. 
Yet  it  contains  in  its  bosom  important 
riches ;  since,  wherever  the  earth  is 
stirred,  between  the  height  of  250  and 
2000  feet  above  the  sea,  gold  and  pla- 
tina  are  extracted ;  woods,  resins,  and 
gums  might  also  be  obtained. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
physical  aspect  of  Colombia,  is  the  vast 
variety  of  climates,  placed  at  a  verj’ 
small  distance  from  each  other.  Its 
classification  is  made  into  warm  lands, 
consisting  of  the  maritime  provinces, 
and  the  valleys  throitgh  which  the  rivers 
flow ;  temperate  lands,  at  from  3  to 
4000  feet  high ;  cold  lands,  from  6  to 
8000  feet ;  this  is  about  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  Europe ;  barren  lands  (paramos) 
snowy  lands  (nevados.)  A  transition 
may  be  made  in  one  day  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  climate  of  Africa,  to  the  frozen  sky 
of  Lapland.  The  inhabitants  of  Santa 
Fe,  when  their  health  requires  it,  may 
quit  the  climate  of  Europe,  and  in  a 
few  hours  reach  that  of  the  torrid  zone ; 
they  may  pass  in  the  morning  by  fields 
of  barley,  and  walk  in  the  evening  among 
sugar-canes  and  coffee-trees.  In  the 
province  of  New  Granada,  the  only  part 
of  the  republic  traversed  by  M.  Mol- 
lien,  the  cultivated  tracts  consist  of  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
plateaus  on  their  summit.  The  plains 
and  valleys  are  either  scorched  with 
heat,  or  deluged  with  moisture.  In 
Caracas,  which  forms  the  other  divi¬ 
sion,  the  plains  of  Venezuela  are  rich ; 
but  the  vast  plains  watered  by  the  Meta 
and  the  Oronooko,  are  almost  uninha- 
bite<l.  “  On  an  immense  extent  of 
29,952  square  leagues,  which  Hum- 
bohlt  supposes  it  to  contain,  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Colombia  presents  a  thousand 
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different  aspects  ;  they  are  seldom  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  presence  of  man  ;  a  pro¬ 
found  silence  reigns  throughout  nature ; 
the  desert  spaces  are  so  great,  that,  du¬ 
ring  whole  days,  the  traveller  might 
fancy  himself  in  a  country  where  hu¬ 
man  foot  had  never  trod.  The  names 
of  places,  villages,  and  ])rovince8  ;  the 
manners,  customs,  and  even  the  situa¬ 
tion  occupied  by  the  Indian  habitations, 
are  all  unchanged.  The  solitudes  are 
as  profound,  the  forests  as  impenetrable, 
the  mountains  as  inacccssiblei  animated 
nature  as  solitar)'^ ;  everything,  in  short, 
with  the  exception  t)f  a  few  places,  is 
as  savage  as  wlmn  the  Spaniards  enter¬ 
ed  it.” 

The  Indians  of  the  mountains  arc 
considered  more  civilbted  than  those  of 
the  plains.  They  build  their  huts  on 
the  side  of  lakes  and  marshes,  are  tem¬ 
perate,  obedient,  and  particularly  valued 
for  works  which  require  patience  and 
perseverance.  Under  three  centuries 
of  peace,  and  amid  habits  of  industry, 
they  retain  that  mild  and  docile  charac¬ 
ter  which  distinguished  their  ancestors. 
“  On  the  highest  summit  of  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras,  w’e  meet  with  Indiana  feeding 
their  flocks,  or  retired  into  their  huts, 
without  any  other  clothing  than  a  cotton* 
shirt  and  trowsers.  They  hardly  ever 
enjoy  the  sight  and  the  agreeable  warmth 
of  the  sun.  Always  enveloped  in  va¬ 
pours,  and  chilled  by  the  winds  which 
descend  from  the  snowy  peaks,  from 
which  they  are  sometim(‘s  only  a  few 
toises  distant ;  almost  naked,  but  ac¬ 
customed  to  this  miserable  life,  they 
pass  their  days  unknowm  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  liberty  which  no  one  envies  them, 
tliey  roam  about  the  heaths  of  their 
paramos,  without  thinking  that  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  at  their  feet ;  for  them  it  be¬ 
gins  at  the  region  of  ciyptogamous 
plants,  and  ends  with  that  of  the  snow's.” 
The  Indian  and  the  negro  are  equally 
fond  of  dancing,  but  of  a  quite  different 
hind.  The  negro  lea]*s,  springs,  and 
»tamps  with  his  feet ;  the  Indian,  on 


the  contrary,  moves  with  a  slow  and 
measured  step ;  the  one  is  animated 
only  by  the  noise  of  the  drum,  and  of 
liis  enormous  ivory  trumpets ;  the  other 
listens  to  one  of  his  bards,  beating  time 
with  a  hollow  bamboo,  filled  with  grains 
of  maize,  or  scraping  with  a  stick  on 
the  jaw-bone  of  a  mule.”  The  Indians 
of  the  plmns,  on  the  contrary,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronooko  and 
Apure,  arc  fond  of  riding  on  horseback, 
hunting,  and  war.  To  pursue  the 
jaguar,  to  tame  a  fiery  courser,  to  catch 
a  bull  with  a  noose,  are  his  sports  and 
exercises. 

The  demeanour  of  the  Colombians 
is  described  as  marked  by  a  peculiar 
apathy ;  it  is  gloomy,  melancholy,  and 
without  expression,  indicative  only  of 
indolence,  in  which  respect  it  does  not 
deceive.  Patience  in  dealing  with  him 
is  particularly  requisite.  “  To  hurry  a 
Colombian,  is  like  w'aking,  ynal  a propos, 
a  man  who  is  asleep.”  In  short,  our 
author  really  does  not  draw  a  favour¬ 
able  picture  of  this  people.  They  are 
represented  as  dissembling,  bearing  a 
mortal  antipathy  to  strangers,  which 
they  cover  under  an  appearance  of  ex¬ 
treme  courtesy;  possessed  with  the  love 
of  money,  which  they  seek  to  gratify, 
not  by  habits  of  industry,  but  by  a  mean 
system  of  scraping  and  accumulating  ; 
destitute  of  knowledge  and  agreeable 
talents.  Tlicy  show  a  profound  respect 
for  the  exercises  of  religion,  and  the 
authority  of  their  parish  priests  is  al¬ 
most  absolute  ;  and  their  influence 
seems  usefully  exerted  in  making  this 
half-savage  race  industrious  and  sub¬ 
missive  and  obedient  to  the  laws. 
This  profound  respect  for  the  external 
ceremonies  of  religion  is  said  to  be  sin- 
gtdarly  combined  with  extreme  incre¬ 
dulity,  indulged  even  by  ecclesiastics. 
It  is  permitted  to  read  the  Guerre  des 
DieuXy  and  the  Oeuvres  de  Bmdanger^ 
but  not  to  miss  a  mass  or  a  sermon. 
The  people  are  allowed,  how'ever,  to 
be  extremely  hospitable,  afl’able,  polite, 
and  little  given  to  quarrelling.  We  are 
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•orry  to  nay,’tliat  the  author  is  scarcely 
more  favourable  to  the  fair  sex  than  to 
their  lords  and  masters.  The  Coloni* 
bian  ladies  are,  indeed,  described  as  very 
engaging,  both  in  manners  and  person, 
the  latter  being  adorned  with  a  prolu¬ 
sion  of  fine  hair,  which  is  uncommon 
in  a  tropica]  region.  They  are  also  ex¬ 
tolled,  as  all  the  world  over,  for  a  cha¬ 
ritable  and  humane  disposition.  But 
there  are  not  wanting  some  darker  fea¬ 
tures  in  his  picture.  “  Emy,  the  ri¬ 
valry  of  rank,  fortune,  origin,  cast,  dif¬ 
fuse  in  society  a  spirit  of  hatred,  which 
is  not  at  first  observed  amid  the  caresses 
lavished  by  them  on  each  other.  But 
when  two  female  friends,  if  there  be 
any  such,  open  their  hearts  to  one  {mo¬ 
ther,  then  their  neighbours  are  sacrificed 
without  mercy ;  they  exhaust  all  the 
sarcasms  of  slander.”  They  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  also  too  apt  to  enlai^e  on 
subjects  with  respect  to  which  reserve 
would  be  peculiarly  becoming ;  and 
that  the  peculiar  virtue  of  their  sex  is 
neither  inculcated  on  them  in  their 


youth,  nor  well  observed  in  their  ma- 
turer  years.  Nay,  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
assert,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  marriage 
in  which  the  concord  with  which  it 
began  is  not  speedily  converted  into 
hatred,  and  in  which  the  birth  of  a  se¬ 
cond  child  docs  not  form  the  era  of  a 
permanent  separation.  But  really,  in¬ 
dependent  of  this  not  being  in  itself  ex¬ 
ceedingly  probable,  we  know  not  how 
to  reconcile  it  with  other  statements  of 
the  sam*!  AVTiter,  in  Avhich  he  represents 
the  Colombian  husbands  as  by  no  means 
haunted  by  the  demon  of  jealousy,  as 
jtarticnlarly  indulgent  towards  their 
wives ;  and  the  domestic  arrangements, 
in  general,  conducted  with  rather  a 
])articular  measure  of  harmony.  We 
should  hope,  therefore,  that  the  faults 
of  the  fair  Colombians  may  have  been 
viewed  by  Mr  Mollien  through  a  me¬ 
dium  consideralily  magnifying. 

The  following  is  given  as  exhibiting 
the  present  division  of  the  country  into 
departments,  and  the  population  of 
each : — 

Population, 

45,000 
70,000 
4.5,000 
15,000 
350,000 
80,000 
30,000 
33,400 
50,000 
48,000 
.  200,000 
100,000 
75,000 
49,000 
.  772,000 

.  104,000 

45,000 
50,000 
,  .  171,000 

22,000 

.  170,000 

62,300 
7000 


Departments. 


Oronooko, 


V'cnezuelu. 


8nlia. 


Bogota. 


Proi'incc.f. 

(  Guyana, 

7  Cuin{ina, 

\  Baretdona, 
^Margnerita. 
I  Caracals. 

^  \"arin{is. 

i  Coro, 

)  Truxiiio, 
Merida, 
f  IMargeaybo. 


Cnndinaniarca. 


Canca, 


Maddalena. 


i  Bogota, 

)  Antioquia, 

Mariquitii, 

^  Neyva, 

I  Popayan, 

"j  ('hoco, 
r  Carthagena. 

Santa  Marthn, 
(  Riohacha, 
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Panama, 

50,000 

Veragua, 

30,000 

Quito, 

150,000 

Guijot  and  Macoe, 

35,000 

Cuenca, 

78,000 

Jaen, 

13,000 

Mainas, 

36,000 

Loxa, 

48,000 

Guayaquil, 

90,100 

2,543,300 

There  must,  however,  be  some  mistake  in  the  above  figures,  since  their  total 
amount  is  stated  at  2,644,600.  The  classification  of  these,  exclusive  of  Vene-  ' 
zuela,  is  given  as  follows : 


\Miites, 

250,000 

Mestizoes  of  Whites  and  Indians, 

400,000 

Indians, 

430,000 

Mulattoes,  .  .  •  . 

550,000 

94,600 

1,744,600 

Free  Negroes  and  Slaves, 

Of  the  population  of  Venezuela, 
amounting  to  900,000,  it  is  only  said 
that  two'thirds  are  people  of  colour. 

Additional  information  relative  to 
Colombia  has  just  been  afibrded  by 
Captain  Charles  Stuart  Cochrane,  who 
spent  there  the  very  recent  period  of 
1823  and  1824. 

Captain  Cochrane  entered  Colombia 
by  a  different  route  from  that  of  Mol- 
lien.  He  landed  at  La  Guayra,  the 
port  of  Caracas,  a  bad  harbour,  only 
used  from  the  want  of  any  other.  The 
ascent  to  Caracas  was  laborious,  over 
a  limb  of  the  Silla,  a  branch  of  the 
Cordilleras,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
nearly  nine  thousand  feet.  In  approach¬ 
ing  the  summit  of  the  pass,  the  travel¬ 
ler  is  involved  in  clouds  of  vapour, 
which,  partially  dispersing,  open  mag¬ 
nificent  views  of  land  and  sea.  Caracas, 
situated  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  a  fine  valley,  preserves,  even 
in  winter,  the  temperature  of  spring, 


and  is  never  very  intolerable  to  a 
European  constitution.  It  is  built  irre¬ 
gularly  on  a  rocky  surface,  which  ren- 
<lers  it  picturesque,  but  deprives  it  of 
that  uniform  elegance,  which  should  be¬ 
long  to  a  capital  city.  To  our  traveller, 
a  great  part  of  one  cud  of  it  presented 
a  scene  of  ruin,  many  of  the  hand-  ‘ 
Bomest  edifices  being  thrown  down,  and 
already  ovet^own  with  the  luxuriant' 
vegetation  of  the  country.  Even  the 
walls,  which  w’ere  standing,  were  in 
many  instances  driven  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  leaning  unth  various 
degrees  of  inclination.  Neither  the 
habitations  nor  even  the  churches  are' 
distinguished  by  architectural  beauty;' 
but  the  interiors  are  richly  ornament¬ 
ed,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  houses,  show  a' 
good  deal  of  comfort  and  elegance.  Ca- ' 
racas  has  an  university,  the  professors 
of  which  were  formerly  employed  only 
in  teaching  theology,  canon  law,  and- 
church  music ;  one,  in  particular,  being ' 
devoted  solely  to  illustrate  the  imma-* 
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ralate  conception  of  the  Virgin.  The 
new  government,  however,  not  without 
offence  to  certain  classes,  have  introdu¬ 
ced  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Bacon  and  Locke.  Tlie 
theatre  is  said  to  be  decorated  by  the 
finest  ceiling  in  the  world,  which  is  no 
other  than  that  of  the  sky;  so  that, 
were  it  not  that  rain  in  this  country  is 
a  phenomenon  of  rare  occurrence,  the 
audience  would  be  often  drenched  to 
the  skin.  The  performances  are  mi¬ 
serable,  yet  are  frequented  by  crowds, 
including  priests  in  their  sacerdotal  ha¬ 
bits.  Caracas,  in  1810,  contained 
50,000  inhabitants  of  all  colours,  of 
whom  about  10,000  are  supposed  to 
have  perished  in  the  earthquake  of 
1812. 

From  Caracas,  Captmn  Cochrane 
proceeded  by  water  to  Santa  Martha, 
a  sea-port  with  a  good  harbour  for 
small  vessels,  but  where  the  lai^  ones 
are  too  much  exposed.  The  town  ex¬ 
hibited  a  neat  appearance  in  the  ap¬ 
proach,  but,  on  entering,  was  soon  found 
to  exhibit  a  sad  picture  of  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  civil  war.  A  body  of  Indians, 
who  had  held  possession  of  it  for  three 
weeks,  had  “  literally  tom  the  place  to 
ieces.”  Its  commerce  had  been  auni- 
ilated,  and  the  population  reduced 
from  8000  to  a  few  hundreds.  These 
marauders  had  drank  all  the  spirits  in 
the  governor’s  cellars ;  but  the  Madeira 
and  claret  nut  being  suited  to  their 
rade  palates,  they  had  broken  the 
bottles,  ami  used  the  wine  in  cooking 
their  victuals. 

In  order  to  reach  the  Maddalena, 
the  party  crossed  the  Cienega,  a  large 
flat  lake,  connected  with  the  sea,  and 
affording,  in  many  places,  a  depth  of  not 
more  than  two  feet.  The  lake  was 
richly  fringed  wnth  woods,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  stupendous  mountains,  ter¬ 
minating  in  the  Nevada  of  Santa  Mar¬ 
tha,  which  rose  to  the  amazing  height 
of  16,000  feet.  From  the  Cienega,  a 
channel  communicated  with  the  Mad¬ 


dalena,  wiiich  they  reached  at  the  poiut 
of  Baranquilla,  where  they  found  a 
small  village;  about  two  leagues  dis¬ 
tant  was  Solidad,  a  town  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  the  houses  of  which 
are  built  of  sun-dried  clay.  Here  they 
witnessed  a  splendid  religious  festival, 
which  exhibited  certainly  a  very  poor 
specimen  of  what  may  be  called  the 
religious  taste  of  the  Columbians.  A 
figure  was  made  to  represent  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  and  a  representation  was  given 
of  the  whole  history  of  the  passion,  the 
scourging,  cmcifixion,  entombment,  and, 
finally,  the  resurrection,  and  the  hang¬ 
ing  of  Judas  Iscariot. 

From  Solidad,  Captain  C.soonreached 
Monpox,  which  placed  him  in  the  tract 
of  Mollien;  and  the  objects  observed 
in  the  voyage  up  the  Maddalena  are 
described  nearly  in  the  same  manner. 
Graduas  is  compared  to  Cheltenham, 
as  an  el^nt  and  healthful  retirement 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  The 
roads  from  Honda,  where  they  landed, 
to  Bogota,  are  described  with  execra¬ 
tion,  as  little  better  than  channels  form¬ 
ed  by  mountain  torrents. 

Captain  Cochrane  has  given  a  much 
fuller,  and,  tipon  the  whole,  an  interest¬ 
ing  account,  of  tlie  progress  of  the  re¬ 
volution.  His  view  of  the  hardships  to 
which  the  Creoles  were  exposed,  cer¬ 
tainly  renders  it  the  reverse  of  wonder¬ 
ful  that  they  should  have  shaken  off  the 
yoke.  He  mentions,  as  instances,  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  captains-general, 
to  the  disregard  often  even  of  the  royal 
authority  ;  clandestine  decrees,  noctur¬ 
nal  arrests,  and  banishments  without 
previous  trial.  The  audiences  were  com¬ 
posed  solely  of  Europeans,  the  meanest 
of  whom  considered  himself  entitled  to 
treat  with  contumely  the  most  leading 
persons  among  the  native  Americans, 
On  a  petition  from  Merida  for  an  uni¬ 
versity,  the  fiscal  reported,  that  “  it  was 
unsuitable  to  promote  learning  in  Spa¬ 
nish  America,  where  the  inhabitants 
appeared  destined  by  nature  to  work  in 
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the  mines.”  It  is  even  stated,  that  the 
board  of  trade  in  Mexico  reported  to 
the  Cortes,  that  “  the  Indians  were  a 
race  of  monkeys,  filled  with  vice  and 
ignorance ;  automatons,  unworthy  of  re¬ 
presenting,  or  being  represented.”  Yet 
the  passive  habits  of  the  population,  the 
U'ant  of  union  among  its  different  ra¬ 
ces,  and  the  habitual  reverence  for  Spain, 
rendered  long  abortive  all  attempts  and 
invitations  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  which 
might  have  continued  for  hsJf  a  century 
longer,  but  for  the  shock  produced  by 
the  invasion  of  Buonaparte,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Ferdinand.  The  cul¬ 
pable  and  impolitic  conduct  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Junta  and  the  Cortes,  with  the  bar¬ 
barities  committed  by  the  American 
viceroys,  soon  rendered  the  breach  ir¬ 
reparable  ;  and  the  separation  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  from  the  mother  country  was  fi¬ 
nally  decided. 

Captain  Cochrane  gives  a  most  gloomy 
picture  of  the  sufferings  of  our  country¬ 
men,  who  came  out  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
American  cause.  “  In  one  fortnight,  af¬ 
ter  leaving  the  Inximes  of  a  well-found 
transport,  they  were  in  the  midst  of  al¬ 
most  boundless  plains,  among  a  set  of 
people  who  looked  more  like  savages 
than  a  disciplined  army.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  group  were  encamped,  but  there 
were  no  white  tents  to  be  seen  in  long 
regular  lines  of  streets  ;  theirs  was  the 
bivouac  of  savages  ;  the  arms  were  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  front  of  a  wood,  and  piled 
up  to  prevent  the  sun’s  intense  heat 
from  cracking  their  huts ;  the  officers 
were  lounging  or  sleeping  in  their  ham¬ 
mocks,  swung  between  two  trees ;  while 
the  almost  naked  soldiers  were  lying, 
sleeping,  singing,  gambling,  or  cooking, 
under  the  slude  of  the  trees.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  were  soon  made  to  know,  that  their 
rations,  though  plentiful,  were  confined 
toonearticle,  three  pounds  of  beef,  with¬ 
out  a  grain  of  salt,  a  bit  of  bread,  or 
anything  in  the  shape  of  an  apology  for 
a  vegetable  ;  for  drink,  as  much  water 
as  they  chose  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 


fetching.  Money  was  found  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  useless,  as  there  were  no  sutlers, 
or  followers  of  the  camp.  The  old  sol¬ 
diers  found  that  all  their  experience 
was  perfectly  useless ;  the  young  ones 
were  quite  dismayed.”  These  were  mi¬ 
nor  evils,  compared  to  what  were  expe¬ 
rienced  after  marching  and  counter¬ 
marching  for  some  time.  “These  march¬ 
es  often  commenced  before  day-light, 
and  continued  long  after  dark,  in  order 
to  reach  wood  and  water,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cooking ;  and  during  them  it 
was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  two  or 
three  soldiers  lying  dead  at  the  edge  of 
the  small  pools  of  muddy  water,  filled 
with  alligators  and  snakes,  out  of  which 
they  had  drunk  too  incautiously.  It  was 
found  that  the  dysentery  h^  made 
great  inroads  into  ^e  health  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  from  a  constant  use  of  meat  with¬ 
out  salt.  Fifty  being  reported  entirely 
unable  to  proceed,  were  mounted  and 
sent  to  a  miserable  place  in  the  rear, 
where  they  almost  aU  died ;  several 
others  daily  fell  sick,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  mount  them  also :  they  soon  ap¬ 
peared  more  like  a  field-hospital  than 
a  battalion  fit  for  duty,  in  the  front  of 
an  enemy,  and  served  only  as  a  laughing¬ 
stock  and  ridicule  for  the  other  troops, 
who  were  inured  to  the  climate  and 
bad  fare.  Some  were  unable  to  proceed 
from  enormous  ulcers,  which  had  car¬ 
ried  away  some  of  their  toes,  and  which 
threatened  others  with  the  total  loss  of 
feet  or  legs.  These  ulcers  were  brought 
on  by  general  debility  of  body,  from 
bad  food,  from  having  to  march  some¬ 
times  whole  days  together  over  plains 
covered  with  the  sensitive  plant,  the 
thorns  of  which  buried  themselves  in 
the  soles  of  their  feet ;  or  from  the  feet 
and  legs,  after  wading  rivers,  being  ex¬ 
posed  wet  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
sun.  All  were  now  barefooted,  and  al¬ 
most  naked,  for  few  had  more  than  a 
jacket  and  cap,  and  many  were  entirely 
without  blankets ;  as  they  had,  during 
the  time  the  dysentery  was  upon  them. 
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thrown  awsy,  or  bartered  for  a  little  to¬ 
bacco,  or  perhapa  water,  all  their  spare 
aecessaries,  or  had  been  robbed  of  them 

their  expert  and  necessitous  rompa- 
aKNM.  Thus,  in  four  months,  were  thm 
poor  fellows  reduced  almost  to  the  last 
state  of  misery,  without  even  the  con¬ 
solation  of  haring  been  of  serrice  to 
those  whom  they  came  to  assist,  not 
baring  as  yet  met  the  enemy  ;  hut,  on 
the  contrary,  being  despised  and  de¬ 
tested  by  their  companions  in  arms,  as 
a  useless  bunlen,  or,  as  they  expressed 
themselres,  not  worth  the  meat  they 
consumed. 

“  But  the  cup  of  misery  was  not  yet 
full  ;  two-thirds  of  these  last-named 
unfortunates  were  still  doomed  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  other  perish  on  one  day’s 
march,  not  on  the  field  of  honour,  for 
which  they  had  so  long  and  so  ardently 
wished,  and  even  prayed,  but  like  fran¬ 
tic  maniacs,  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes, 
on  w'hat  is  called  by  the  natives,  the 
Paramo  of  Chisba.  On  this  paramo  the 
air  is  so  exceedingly  rarified,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  breathe ;  and  those  who 
are  afifected  by  it  become  benumbed, 
froth  at  the  mouth,  lose  their  senses, 
tear  out  their  hair,  and,  bereft  of  every 
sense  and  feeling  by  degrees,  ultimately 
die.  The  natives  recommend  eating  su¬ 
gar,  and  drinking  water,  in  preference 
to  spirits,  on  passing  these  places  ;  and 
flagellation  to  those  who  show  symp¬ 
toms  of  being  aftected,  not  letting  them 
stop  for  an  instant.  Ignorant  at  the  time 
of  these  remedies,  and  all,  except  flagel¬ 
lation,  being  out  of  their  power,  fifty 
Englishmen,  two  officers,  and  upwards 
of  a  hundred  of  the  native  troops,  fell 
sacrifices,  without  the  possibility  of  as¬ 
sistance  being  given  to  them.  Out  of 
five  thousand  horses  and  mules,  there 
did  not  remiun  enough  to  transport  the 
ammunition.  The  roads,  if  the  beds  of 
small  mountain  streams,  or  deep  mo¬ 
rasses,  maybe  so  termed,  were  literally 
strewn  with,  and  in  some  places  impe- 
de<l  by,  dead,  dying,  tired,  broken- 


backed,  or  broken-legged  horses  and 
mules,  besides  saddles,  bridles,  bag- 

Cge,  Ac. :  some  of  these  poor  animals 
ring  Mien  alive  down  precipices,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  tliere  was  neither 
food  nor  water,  must  have  been  starved 
to  death.  In  short,  the  army  appeared 
mon>  like  one  flying,  anxious  only  to 
preserve  life  from  a  victorious  and  cruel 
enemy,  than  one  on  its  march  to  attack 
mon*  tlian  tluree  times  its  number  of 
well-appointed  and  disciplined  troops.” 

To  tne  survivors,  however,  a  com¬ 
plete'  deliverance  took  place  on  their 
leaving  the  mountains.  “  As  they  de¬ 
scended,  were  to  be  seen  little  villa^, 
with  their  corn-fields,  potatoe-fields, 
Ac. :  it  was,  in  fact,  to  them,  an  en¬ 
trance  into  an  earthly  paradise.  At 
every  turn  of  the  road  they  were  met 
by  the  inhabitants,  brining  all  sorts  of 
clothing  and  provisions  for  the  use  of 
their  deliverers,  as  they  called  them. 
With  such  a  reception  and  such  assist¬ 
ance,  they  were  not  long  of  recruiting 
both  their  health  and  spirits.” 

The  accounts  of  Bolivar  are  extreme¬ 
ly  favourable,  tending  alti^ether  to  ac¬ 
quit  him  from  the  insinuation  of  M. 
Mollien,  of  being  willing  to  establish 
absolute  power  over  the  country.  The 
following  expressions  in  the  speech,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  decline  the 
appointment  of  President  of  Colombia, 
appear  to  us  to  breathe  a  very  lofty  and 
noble  spirit.  “  I  am  the  son  of  war,  the 
man  whom  battles  have  raised  to 'the 
magistracy.  Fortune  has  sustained  me 
in  this  rank,  and  victory  has  confirmed 
it.  But  these  titles  are  not  those  which 
are  consecrated  by  justice,  by  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  wishes  of  the  nation,  llie 
sword  which  has  governed  Colombia 
is  not  the  balance  of  Astrea ;  it  is  the 
scoui^  of  the  genius  of  evil,  which 
sometimes  Heaven  permits  to  descend 
to  the  earth  for  the  punishment  of  ty*‘ 
rants,  and  the  admonition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  sword  will  be  of  no  use -on 
the  day  of  peace,  and  that  shall  be  the 
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Iwt  of  my  power ;  liecaoae  I  have  sworn 
it  within  myself ;  because  there  ran  be 
no  repnblic,  when  the  people  are  not 
secure  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
powers.  A  man  like  me  is  a  dangerous 
ritiaen  in  a  |K>pular  government — is  a 
direct  meiuwe  to  the  natioiml  sovereign¬ 
ty.  I  wish  to  become  a  ritixen,  in  or¬ 
der  tliat  I  may  be  free,  and  tliat  all 
may  be  so  too.  I  prefer  tlie  title  of  ci- 
tixen  to  that  of  liberator,  because  this 
emanates  from  war,  that  from  the  laws. 
Exchange,  sir,  all  my  honours  for 
that  of  a  good  citizen.”  He  is  said,  in 
fact,  to  liave  shown  a  uniform  aversion 
to  all  flattery  and  servility,  and  an  a]>- 
planse  of  manly  and  independent  senti¬ 
ments.  Coming  to  matters  of  less  con¬ 
sequence,  he  is  described,  moreover,  as 
a  good  swimmer,  an  elegant  dancer, 
fond  of  music,  and  a  very  pleasant  com¬ 
panion  at  table. 

Captain  Cochrane  has  given  a  very 
detailed  account  of  the  aspect  and  so¬ 
ciety  of  Bogota.  His  view  of  the  na¬ 
tional  character  is  decidedly  more  fa¬ 
vourable  than  that  given  by  Mollien, 
which  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  statement  here  made,  that  they  are 
partial  to  the  English,  and  disposed  to 
form  themselves  on  their  model,  while 
it  transpires  from  the  French  writer, 
that  they  have  rather  a  contrary  feeling 
towards  his  countrymen.  The  natural 
temper  of  the  Colombian  is  represented 
as  assimilating  more  with  that  of  the 
British  :  he  is  thoughtful,  reserved,  and 
requires  time  and  knowledge  of  charac¬ 
ter  before  he  becomes  intimate.  He 
then  proves  an  excellent  and  valuable 
friend,  particularly  characterized  by 
kindness  of  heart ;  and  who  will  en- 
••ountermuch  trouble  and  inconvenience 
in  assisting  his  friend.  It  was  also  gra¬ 
tifying  to  observe  their  fixed  cordiality 
towards  each  other,  and  the  particular 
respect  paid  to  the  claims  of  intimacy, 
or  the  slightest  relationship.  Though 
they  are  fond  of,  and  keen  in,  commer¬ 
cial  pursuits,  they  did  not  appear  so 


selfish  as  the  Nortli  Americana  ;  at  dw 
same  time  it  is  allowed,  with  MollieB, 
that  they  have  no  disposition  to  eugag* 
even  in  the  most  promising  speculft- 
tions,  and  prefer  itfodding  on  in  their 
okl  retail  way.  'luey  seldom  entertaia 
company  at  h<Hne  ;  but  when  they  tkk, 
it  must  lie  a  splendid  and  costly  festi¬ 
val,  in  which  a  great  part  of  their  sab- 
stance  is  wasted.  'Fhe  men  are  passion¬ 
ately  devoted  to  gaining ;  and  even  on 
tlieir  country  excursions,  die  moment 
they  arrive  at  their  destination,  sit  down 
to  canls,  and  never  give  them  up,  un¬ 
less  to  dine,  and  to  return  home.  The 
favourite  amusement  of  the  ladies  in 
the  tertulla,  or  dance,  which  seems  to  be 
conducted  nearly  in  the  same  formal 
style  of  which  so  lively  a  picture  has 
been  given  by  Captain  Hall.  The  young 
ladies  never  stir  tram  the  sides  of  their 
mothers,  unless  to  join  in  the  country- 
dance  ;  and  when  it  is  over,  immediate¬ 
ly  return.  They  seemed,  however,  no 
way  disinclined  to  escape,  and  enter 
into  conversation  with  the  English  offi¬ 
cers  ;  but  their  minds  were  so  little 
informed,  that  their  conversation  was 
soon  found  to  possess  very  little  charm. 
We  are  sorry  to  find  our  countryman’s 
report  little  more  favourable  than  that 
already  quoted  relative  to  the  virtue  of 
the  fair  Colombians,  the  absence  of 
which  he  imputes  to  that  of  cultivation 
of  mind,  and  of  any  variety  of  ol^ects 
to  occupy  their  attention.  Few,  even  of 
the  men,  have  any  habit  of  reading,  or 
have  acquired  any  intellectual  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  government,  however,  and 
particularly  the  Vice-president,  General 
Santander,  arc  studiously  seeking  to 
promote  improvement  in  this  particular. 
Through  his  exertions  schools  have  been 
established,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but 
in  the  most  remote  villages.  A  school 
of  mineral!^  also,  with  a  national  mu¬ 
seum,  is  forming  under  the  auspice  of 
Don  Mariano  di  Rivero,  said  to  be  a 
sensible  and  clever  man,  who  has  recei¬ 
ved  a  full  European  cducatioiu 
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Captain  Cochrane  went  down  the 
Atrato,  a  noble  river,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  banks  marshy  and  unculti¬ 
vated.  Cboco,  which  intervenes  between 
it  and  the  Pacific,  is  represented  poor, 
its  mines  being  worked  by  no  adequate 
machinery,  and  scarcely  paying  its  ex¬ 
penses.  Near  the  head  of  this  river  it 
has  been  proposed  to  form  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  San  Juan,  a  stream 
which  falls  into  the  Pacific ;  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  would  connect  that  ocean 
with  the  Gulph  of  Mexico ;  but  it  would 
be  a  very  circuitous  communication, 
and,  besides,  would  <ibst  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  our  traveller 
does  not  think  can  be  mustered  for  fifty 
years.  A  direct  cut  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  is  certainly  much  more 
tempting. 

leaving  the  Atrato,  Captain  Coch¬ 
rane  proceeded  along  the  Gulph  of  Da¬ 
rien,  to  the  celebrated  port  of  Car- 
thagena.  It  bad  suffered  severely  during 
the  war,  and  had  been  in  some  degree 
supplanted,  as  to  trade,  by  Santa  Mar- 
th^  which  lay  much  more  conveniently 
for  contraband  transactions,  and  also  for 
conveying  goo<ls  up  the  Maddalena. 
The  Colombians  are  using  every  effort 
to  make  it  their  grand  emporium,  and 
naval  arsenal ;  and  as  the  harbour  can 
be  made  excellent,  and  a  canal  will  soon 
form  a  full  communication  with  the 
Maddalena,  it  is  fully  expected,  nowthat 
the  trade  with  England  is  legalized, 
that  Cartbagena  will  soon  rise  into  high¬ 
er  commercial  importance. 

Information  respecting  quite  a  diffe¬ 
rent  quarter  of  America  has  just  been 
laid  before  the  public  by  Mr  Cald- 
cleugh,  who  cross^  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chili.  We 
shall  begin  with  his  entrance  into  tlie 
La  Plata.  Here  he  soon  encountered 
one  of  those  tremendous  hurricanes, 
railed  Pamperos,  sweeping  from  the 
Andes  over  the  immense  level  of  the 
Pampas.  For  twenty  minutes  it  was 


most  violent,  with  torrents  of  rain,  con¬ 
tinued  lightning,  but  little  thunder.  It 
was  afterwards  found  that  it  had  tra¬ 
velled  from  Buenos  Ayres,  125  miles 
distant,  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr  Caldcleugh  landed  first  at  Monts 
Video,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
the  population  of  which  was  formerly 
estimated  at  15,000  souls,  but  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  reduced  to  not  quite  10,000,  It 
has  been  increasing  lately,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  being  the^  most  accessible 
point,  and  more  settled  than  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  river.  The  country  nere 
has  an  aspect  almost  quite  European, 
and  the  genera  of  plants  are  nearly  si¬ 
milar.  After  this  district  had  been  long 
held  by  Artigas,  an  independent  chief, 
Brazil  has  lately  contrived  to  annex  it 
as  a  federal  appendage.  This  lias  given 
deep  dissatisfaction  to  the  Buenos  Ay- 
reans ;  w'ho,  however,  so  long  as  the 
people  themselves  are  content,  would 
be  very  idle,  we  think,  to  go  to  war  on 
the  subject,  when,  within  the  vast  limits 
of  the  Plata,  the  Andes,  and  Cape  Horn, 
they  have  wherewithal  to  form  a  state 
of  quite  sufficient  magnitude. 

Buenos  Ayres  appeared  to  our  tra¬ 
veller  not  the  low  town  which  it  has 
been  described.  It  stands  on  a  bank 
considerably  above  the  river,  is  regular¬ 
ly  built,  and  adorned  witli  the  steeples 
of  numerous  churches  and  convents. 
The  population  has  been  estimated  at 
80,000,  but  does  not,  it  is  here  suppo¬ 
sed,  exceed  65,000.  It  is  surrounded  by 
numerous  rivers,  spreading  over  wide 
flats,  with  little  current,  which  would 
thus  l>e  peculiarly  adapted  for  steam- 
navigation.  A  small-grained  wheat  is 
raised  with  success,  though  die  earth  is 
often  turned  up  merely  with  the  large 
bone  of  an  ox,  and  the  grain  threslied 
by  horses  galloping  over  it.  But  tho 
produce  for  wliich  Buenos  Ayres  con¬ 
tinues  still  pre-eminent,  is  that  of  cat¬ 
tle.  The  endless  plains  railed  the  Pam- 
(las,  covered  with  rich  trefoil  pastures, 
impregnated  with  salt,  are  peculiarly 
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adapted  to  thia  employment.  Some 
bre^era  own  six  thousand  head  of  horses 
alone.  MrCaldcleughconceiveseTenthe 
immensity  of  the  present  number  not  to 
be  above  half  what  was  formerly  reared ; 
but  the  renewed  outlet  is  expected  again 
to  revive  the  occupation.  A  whole  ox 
may  be  purchased  for  five  or  six  dol¬ 
lars  ;  and,  as  the  hide  is  worth  3^  dol¬ 
lars,  when  the  value  of  the  horns  and 
tallow  is  added,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
name  any  price  that  the  meat  is  worth. 
Every  man  has  one  or  more  horses, 
which  he  keeps  constantly  saddled  at 
the  door,  were  it  to  ride  only  across  the 
street.  Even  beggars  beg  on  horseback, 
and  do  not  consider  that  position  as  di¬ 
minishing,  in  aiw  degree,  their  claims 
to  sympathy.  There  is  little  in  the 
country  of  verdure  or  vegetation.  Its 
exposed  aspect,  with  the  violent  winds 
blowing  over  it,  prevent  trees  of  any 
description,  especially  fhiit-trees,  from 
thriving.  Vegetables  seemed  better,  but 
are  little  cared  for,  the  gauchos,  or  farm¬ 
ers,  esteeming  them  suitable  food  only 
for  the  lower  animals.  The  trade  with 
England  is  most  extensive  and  increa¬ 
sing.  Since  1816,  when  it  was  valued  at 
38,487f.,  it  rose,  in  1822,  to  1,164,7454 
Among  the  exports  were  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  hides. 

The  state  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  had 
little  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  the 
mother  country.  Its  evils  have  arisen 
from  internal  disunion,  and  the  want  of 
any  fixed  centre  of  power.  Indeed,  for 
many  years,  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
most  complete  anarchy,  attended  with 
bloodshed ;  but  of  late  the  exertions  of 
Ribadivia,  the  secretary  of  government, 
and  a  man  of  great  merit,  have  been 
productive  of  a  great  improvement  in 
the  town  and  immediate  district.  The 
provinces,  however,  remained  still  dis¬ 
united,  and  refusing  to  yield  to  any  cen¬ 
tral  authority ;  but  we  understand  that 
since  the  time  when  our  traveller  was 
here,  a  general  Congress  has  actually 
assembled  in  the  capital.  The  most  re¬ 


fractory  member  is  Dr  FrencU,  who  has 
obtained  unlimited  sway  in  Paraguay, 
the  celebrated  seat  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  natives  are  as  devoted 
to  him  as  they  were  to  the  deputies  of 
that  fraternity.  He  has  rendered  them 
also  much  more  warlike ;  and,  by  sur¬ 
prise  or  stratagem,  has  caused  all  those 
to  repent  who  attempted  to  penetrate 
in  a  hostile  manner  into  his  territory. 
He  cuts  off  all  communication  with  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  never  allows 
any  one  who  has  once  entered  his  do¬ 
minion  to  leave  it.  He  kidnapped  the 
celebrated  traveller  Bonpland,  who,  it 
is  thought,  will  be  kept  in  perpetual 
durance,  and  all  the  observations  which 
he  may  make  in  this  and  in  other  quar¬ 
ters  be  lost  to  the  world.  Indeed,  the 
Doctor  carries  this  principle  to  an  al¬ 
most  insane  pitch,  since  he  prohibits 
the  exportation  of  the  herb  of  Para¬ 
guay,  which  is  here  alone  produced  in 
erfection ;  and,  being  a  necessary  of 
fe  over  Chili  and  La  Plata,  would 
bring  in,  it  is  thought,  a  million  ster- 
ling. 

In  Buenos  Ayres  a  univmity  has  just 
been  founded ;  there  is  a  huge  public, 
and  some  good  private  libraries ;  schools 
on  the  system  of  Bell ;  and,  in  general, 
very  great  attention  paid  to  literature 
by  the  present  administration.  Few 
symptoms  were  seen  of  that  reli^ons 
bigotry  so  prevalent  in  Spanish  society ; 
the  English  seemed  scarcely  at  all  less 
esteem^  for  being  heretics.  The  peo- 

{»le  are  fond  of  amusements,  particnlar- 
y  the  theatres.  The  chief  private  amuse¬ 
ment  is  the  tertulla,  or  evening  party, 
where  the  ladies  receive  company,  while 
the  gentlemen  of  the  fiunily  are  proba¬ 
bly  visiting  elsewhere.  Respecting  the 
former,  Mr  Caldcleugh  praises  highly 
their  urbanity  and  politeness,  and  is, 
moreover,  of  opinion,  that  with  regard 
to  their  general  deportment,  scandal 
has  been  a  good  deal  too  busy.  Buenos 
Ayres  appeared  to  him  better  as  to  mo¬ 
rals  than  many  other  European  cities 
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of  the  same  size.  The  great  blemishes  in 
the  character  of  the  people  seem  to  be 
indolence,  the  natural  result  of  such  a 
profusion  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
gaming.  “  To  sit  in  a  pnlperia,  (spirit- 
ahop,)  and  play  at  some  game  which 
requires  little  personal  fatigue — to  drink 
as  fortune  becomes  unfavourable — and, 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  to  stab  the  more  for¬ 
tunate,  is  no  uncommon  mode  of  spend¬ 
ing  the  day  among  the  lowest  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Buenos  Ayres.”  When  a  visit¬ 
or  enters  a  house,  the  host  will  not  be 
at  the  trouble  to  rise  and  bid  him  wel¬ 
come  ;  and  though  he  may  take  for  him¬ 
self  anything  that  is  there,  no  one  will 
give  him  any  help.  “  Upon  the  whole, 
however,”  says  the  author,  “  I  cannot 
help  Uiinking  favourably  of  the  Buenos 
Ayrean.  He  is  free  from  deceit ;  would 
be  most  obliging,  were  it  not  for  his 
indolence  ;  and  most  amiable,  if  he  had 
the  slightest  command  over  his  pas¬ 
sions.” 

A  journey  was  now  undertaken  across 
the  continent  to  Chili.  The  road  lay 
through  the  Pampas,  an  immense  ex¬ 
tent  of  dull,  dead  flat ;  which  being, 
moreover,  intersected  by  swamps  and 
streams,  is  very  difficult  to  cross.  Car¬ 
riages  sink  into  it,  and,  in  the  efforts  to 
drag  them  through,  are  commonly  bro¬ 
ken  to  pieces  before  they  reach  the  op¬ 
posite  side.  Horseback  is  therefore  the 
most  convenient  mode ;  though  those 
who  have  time,  and  wish  to  explore  at 
leisure  the  natural  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  may  go  in  the  large  trading  wag¬ 
gons,  which  afford  conveyance  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  One  great  source  of  an¬ 
noyance  is  from  the  native  tribes,  who, 
emboldened  by  the  internal  divisions, 
have  come  in  from  the  south,  and, 
though  never  in  very  great  strength, 
plunder  or  carry  off  the  straggling  tra¬ 
veller.  It  was  a  relief  from  this  dreary 
scene,  when  they  beheld  the  Sierra  de 
Cordova,  a  lower  branch  of  the  great 
Southern  Andes.  Here,  however,  they 
had  a  tremendous  chase  from  a  body  of 


Indians,  who  kept  in  sight  of  tliem  for 
several  days,  obliging  them  to  gallop 
full  speed.  In  the  heart  of  the  Andes 
they  found  Mendoza,  a  city  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  beautifully  Bituate<l  in  a 
fertile  and  most  delightful  pbdn,  and 
enriched  by  carrying  on  the  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  between  the  east  and 
west  of  this  part  of  the  continent.  This 
spot,  buried  in  such  deep  seclusion,  is 
well  built,  the  inhabitants  well  inform¬ 
ed,  and  more  polished  in  their  manners 
than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  visited  by  our  author.  A  good  deal 
of  wine  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  some  of  it  by  no  means  bad.  The 
goitre,  that  mysterious  malady,  which 
afflicts  all  such  Alpine  regions,  is  the 
chief  scourge  of  Mendoza. 

From  Mendoza  the  road  lay  over  one 
of  the  highest  passes  of  the  Andes,  sup¬ 
posed  about  12,800  feet  above  the  seat, 
bordering  on  the  lower  limit  of  perpe¬ 
tual  snow.  Here  the  carcases  of  mules 
which  had  fallen  down,  perhaps  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ^o,  appeared  as  fresh  as  if 
they  had  died  only  the  preceding  day. 
The  descent  was  steep,  and  a  snow¬ 
storm  which  came  on,  was  marked  by 
the  fall  of  large  masses  of  rock.  It  was 
only  two  days  after  verdure  had  begun 
to  reappear,  that  they  arrived  at  St  Ja- 
go,  the  capital  of  Chili.  The  situation 
of  this  town  is  most  picturesque,  pre¬ 
senting  a  mass  of  vegetation  in  thecentre 
of  the  barren  mountains  which  overlook 
it.  The  houses,  though  neatly  and  re¬ 
gularly  built,  being  of  small  height,  are 
connected  or  intermingled  with  the  fo¬ 
liage  of  the  olive,  the  fig,  and  the  mi¬ 
mosa,  with  M'hich  the  gardens  are  filled. 
The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at  48,000. 
Valparaiso,  on  the  contrary,  contains 
only  5000,  but  is  a  thriving  port,  though 
meanly  built. 

Mr  Caldcleugh  has  not  added  very 
much  to  the  interesting  account  already 
given  of  that  country  by  Captain  Hall. 
He  reckons  the  entire  population  at 
600,000.  The  gold  and  silvar  mines. 
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M  asnal,  tmporerub  most  oi  those  who 
embark  in  them.  The  gold  is  found 
generally  by  washing  the  beds  of  rivers, 
and  is  very  pure.  The  only  portion  de¬ 
serving  the  name  of  ntine  exists  in  iron 
pyrites,  but  is  neither  rich  nor  exten¬ 
sively  worked.  The  silver  mines  of 
the  Chilian  Cordilleras  are  almost  en¬ 
tirely  worked  in  veins  through  a  clay 
slate. 

Mr  Caldcleugh  made  an  excursion 
to  Callao  and  Lima,  but  here  too  has 
not  added  much  to  the  information  of 
Captain  Hall.  He  makes  some  curious 
obwrvations  on  the  climate :  A  poor 
sandy  soil,  on  which  for  fourteen  years 
there  has  not  fallen  a  drop  of  rain,  yields 
as  fine  fruits,  and  as  heavy  crops,  as  are 
found  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  This 
happy  effect  arises  from  the  thick  damp 
f(^  which,  during  the  whole  winter, 
lasting  from  May  to  November,  are 
brou^t  in  from  the  Pacific  with  the 
morning  breeze,  and  are  only  dispersed 
for  a  short  time  by  the  mid-day  sun. 
The  population  of  Peru  is  reckoned 
only  at  1,400,000,  which,  we  should 
think,  must  be  under-rated.  The  com¬ 
paratively  unproductive  state  both  of 
the  Chiliim  and  Peruvian  mines,  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  owing  not  at  all  to  the  scar¬ 
city  of  metal,  but  to  the  failure  of  ca¬ 


pital  and  security,  and  to  tho  Water, 

.  which,  in  consequence  of  neglect,  has 
filled  op  many  of  the  cavities.  'To  clear 
off  this  water,  a  considerable  outlay 
would  be  requisite  in  the  first  instance ; 
after  which,  with  good  maclunery,  the 
mines  might  become  more  productive 
than  ever,  and  more  so,  indeed,  than 
the  world  has  much  occasion  far.  i 

The  return  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  Cordova,  a  city  of  14,000 
inhabitants,  in  the  territory  of  La  Plata. 
It  is  characterized  as’  “  a  city  situated 
in  a  well,”  being  so  thoroughly  screened 
from  view,  that  the  travelling  party 
were  in  the  streets  before  they  were 
aware  of  approaching  it.  The  great 
ornament  of  this  town,  and  the  most 
splendid  edifice  in  America,  is  the  Cob 
lege  built  by  the  Jesuits,  and  which 
they  made  the  centre  of  their  operations 
for  civilizing  the  savage  races  in  this 
part  of  the  continent.  The  vast  reve¬ 
nues  formerly  enjoyed  by  this  insti¬ 
tution  are  now  so  greatly  reduced,  as 
scarcely  to  suffice  for  keeping  it  in  re¬ 
pair  : .  It  is  attended  by  a  hundred  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  following  statement  is  given  of 
the'  population  of  the  provinces  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata : — 


P)winee. 

Of  which  in 
Capital. 

Buenos  Ayres,  . 

140,000 

60,000 

Santa  Fe, 

60,000 

25,000 

Entre  Rios, 

45,000 

20,000 

Cordova,  .  . 

44,000 

14,000 

Mendoza, 

60,000 

20,000 

St  Juan, 

20,000 

Punta  de  St  Louis, 

20,000 

St  Jago  del  Estero, 

30,000 

Yacumam, 

28,000 

Salta, 

20,000 

457,000 
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Poinaett’t  Notes  on  Mexico,  made  in 
the  antunm  of  1822,  though  their  in¬ 
formation  is  chiefly  copied  from  Hum¬ 
boldt,  and  is  thus  both  not  origintd,  and 
twenty  years  old,  throws  yet  some  light 
on  the  changes  which  the  revolution 
has  recently  effected. 

Mr  Poinsett  found  Vera  Cruz  in  a 
singular  state,  an  intimate  intercourse 
being  kept  up  between  the  town  and 
the  castle,  (San  Juan  de  Ulloa,)  which 
last  forms  the  solitary  point  yet  held  by 
the  Spanish  government  in  Mexico ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  strict 
military  precautions  were  mutually  ta¬ 
ken.  It  is  not  here  thought  that  there 
is  any  prospect  of  the  castle  being  re¬ 
duced,  as  it  is  very  strong,  well  pro¬ 
visioned,  defended  by  a  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  incapable  of  being 
blockaded  in  winter  on  account  of  the 
sudden  and  heavy  westerly  gales. 

At  Vera  Cruz,  Mr  Poinsett  met  two 
American  gentlemen,  who  gave  a  most 
doleful  arxwunt  of  the  lot  of  a  Mexican 
traveller.  Nothing  to  eat  but  casajo, 
dried  beef ;  nothing  to  drink  hvApulgue, 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  agave, 
inns  destitute  of  all  accommodation, 
and  execrably  dirty —  coaches,  great 
lumbering  machines,  draped  by  ten 
mules — robbers  at  every  mountain-pass, 
and  frequently  to  be  heard  whis¬ 
tling  and  shouting,  to  the  great  dismay 
of  the  traveller. — Mr  P.,  however,  was 
not  intimidated ;  and,  though  he  found 
the  inns  nearly  as  describl^,  and  had 
some  alarms  from  robbers,  he  arrived  in 
safety,  through  a  picturesque  and  gene- 
raUy  fertile  country,  at  the  capital.  The 
account  given  of  the  general  aspect  of 
Mexico  seems  wmthy  of  extraction. 

The  new  city,  which  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1824,  is  built  on  piles.  The 
streets  are  sufficiently  wide,  and  run 
nearly  north  and  south,  east  and  west, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles ; 
they  are  all  well  paved,  and  have  side¬ 
walks  of  flat  stones.  The  public  squares 
are  spacious,  and  surrounded  by  biuld- 


ings  of  hewn  stone,  and  of  very  good 
architecture.  The  public  edifices  and 
churches  are  vast  and  splendid,  and  the 
private  buildings,  being  constructed  ei¬ 
ther  of  porous  amygdidoid  or  of  por¬ 
phyry,  have  an  lur  of  solidity,  and  even 
of  magnificence  ;  they  are  of  three  and 
four  stories  high,  with  flat  terrace  roofs, 
and  many  of  them  are  ornamented  with 
iron  balconies.  The  houses  of  Mexico 
are  all  squares  with  open  courts,  and 
the  corridors,  or  interior  piazzas,  are  or¬ 
namented  with  enormous  china  vases, 
containing  evergreens.  They  are  not 
so  well  famished  as  our  houses  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  apartments  are 
more  lofty  and  spacious,  and  better  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  entrance  leads  through 
a  laige  gate  into  an  inner  court,  with 
the  stairs  in  front  of  the  gate.  The 
best  apartments,  which  are  generally 


the  ground  floor. 

**  Our  laige  cities  are,  many  of  them, 
neater  than  Mexico ;  but  there  is  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  solidity  in  the  houses,  and 
an  air  (d'  grandeur  in  the  aspect  of  the 
place,  which  are  wanting  in  the  cities 
of  the  United  States.  With  us,  how¬ 
ever,  astrangerdoes  not  see  that  strikmg 
and  disgustingcontrast  between  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  wealthy  and  the  squa¬ 
lid  penury  of  the  poor,  which  constantly 
meets  his  view  in  Mexico.  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  palaces  of  the  rich — the 
abode  of  poverty  does  not  offend  the 
eye.  It  is  beneath  the  church  porches, 
in  miserable  barracks  in  the  suburbs,  or 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  There 
are  at  least  twenty  tliousand  inhabitants 
of  this  capital,  the  population  of  which 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls,  who  have  no  permanent 
place  of  abode,  and  no  ostensible  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood.  After  passing 
the  night,  sometimes  under  cover,  some¬ 
times  in  the  open  air,  they  issue  forth 
in  the  morning,  like  drones,  to  prey 
upon  the  community,  to  beg,  to  steal, 
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are  fortunate  enough  to  gain  more  than 
they  require  to  maintain  themselres  for 
a  day,  they  go  to  the  pnlqueria,  and 
there  dance,  carouse,  and  get  drunk  on 
pulque  and  vino  mucal,  a  brandy  dis¬ 
tilled  from  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
agave.  Around,  and  under  the  pul- 
querias,  which  are  open  sheds  covering 
a  space  of  fo)m  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet, 
men  and  women  may  be'  seen  in  the 
evening,  stretched  cm  the  ground,  sleep¬ 
ing  off  the  effects  of  their  deep  pbta- 
tions.  These  people,  called  by  Hum¬ 
boldt  taragaiet  and  guachinangot,  are 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
leperoa.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
Indians  and  Mestisos ;  lively  and  ex¬ 
tremely  civil,  asking  alms  with  great 
humility,  and  pouring  out  prayers  and 
blessings  with  astonishing  volubility. 
Tiiey  are  most  dexterous  pick-pockets, 
and  I  heard  of  some  instances  of  their 
sleight-of-hand,  that  surpass  the  hap¬ 
piest  efforts  of  the  light-fingered  gentry 
of  Paris  or  London. 

**  From  whatihave  said  of  the  Uperot 
of  Mexico,  you  will  conmare  them  to 
the  Lazaroni  of  Naples :  The  compari¬ 
son  will  be  favourable  to  the  latter,  who 
work  more  readily,  steal  less  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  are  sober.'’ 

The  following  adds  another  feature 
to  the  picture. 

“  In  my  walk  this  morning  under 
the  porticos  leading  to  the  principal 
square,  I  was  struck  with  the  singular 
exhibition  they  presented  of  the  busy, 
the  idle,  and  the  devout.  The  shops 
were  filled  with  tradesmen  and  pur¬ 
chasers.  Under  the  porticos  were  men 
and  wtlmen  selling  ^its  and  flowers, 
and  wax-work  representing  with  great 
accuracy  the  costumes  of  the  country, 
the  work  of  Indians,  and  the  best  of 
die  sort  I  have  ever  seen.  Leperoa 
were  leaning  against  the  columns  sun¬ 
ning  themselves,  and  beggars  and  litde 
urcWs,  selling  pamphlets  and  gazettes, 
followed  us  with  loud  damours.  In 
the  midst  of  this  scene  of  noise  and  con- 
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fusion,  I  observed  two  women  on  their 
knees  before  a  picture  of  the  Yirgin, 
which  is  inclosed  in  a  glass  case,  and 
has  always  tapers  burning  before  it. 
They  were  abstracted  from  all  that  was 
passing  around  them,  and  appeared  to 
be  redly  and  devoutly  absorbed  in 
prayer.  While  looking  at  them  and  at 
the  crowd,  the  tinkling  of  a  small  bell 
was  heard ;  it  annonm^  the  passage  of 
the  Host  from  the  cathedi^  to  the 
death-bed  of  a  sinner.  In  an  instant  all 
was  still.  Shopkeepers  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  leperoa  and  noisy  children,  all 
doffed  their  hats  and  knelt  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  where  they  remained  until  the 
Host  was  out  of  sight,  devoutly  cross¬ 
ing  themselves  the  while.  We  then 
rose,  and  the  hum,  and  bustle,  and  cla¬ 
mour,  were  gradually  renewed.  We 
cross^  the  square,  where  there  are  al¬ 
ways  a  number  of  hackney-coaches 
standing  fetter,  I  think,  than  the  ^ar- 
riea  and  JUtcrea  of  London  and  Paris), 
to  the  statue  of  Charles  II.,  where, 
seated  on  the  steps  of  the  inclosure,  we 
found  a  class  of  men  who  are  called 
evangelistas.  Their  business  is  to  in¬ 
dite  memorials  and  epistles  for  those 
who  cannot  write  themselves.  Wrap¬ 
ped  in  his  blanket,  and  furnished  with 
pen  and  ink,  and  a  basket  full  of  paper, 
the  evangelist  is  ready  to  furnish  letters, 
in  verse  or  prose,  to  all  who  apply  fw 
them.  I  listened  for  some  time  to  one 
of  them,  who  was  writing  a  letter  for 
a  pretty  young  ^1,  and  was  artfully 
drawing  her  sentiments  from  her. 

“  The  facility  with  which  these  men 
write  is  surprising.  Memorials  to  mi¬ 
nisters  and  judges,  letters  of  condolence 
and  congratulation,  and  epistles  breath¬ 
ing  love  and  friendship,  succeed  each 
other  rapidly,  and  appear  to  cost  but 
little  effort.  Some  of  them  are  tolera¬ 
ble  improvisatori — a  faculty  more  com¬ 
mon  among  the  people  of  Spanish 
Amsrica,  than  it  is  even  among  the 
Italians.” 

Mexico  appears,  certainly,  to  be  the 
Q 
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moRt  picturesque  country  in  the  world, 
combining  the  mountain  grandeur  of 
‘Switzerland,  with  the  fertile  plains  of 
Italy.  The  following  picture  of  the 
view  from  a  height  above  tlie  city, 
though  not  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  a 
great  master,  may  give  some  idea  of  it. 

“  The  city  was  in  the  front  of  us,  on 
the  south  of  it  the  lakes  of  Xochimilco 
and  Balco.  On  the  north,  the  smaller 
lakes  of  Zumpanco  and  San  Christo- 
bal :  and  a  little  on  the  east,  that  of  Jes- 
^cuco;  rich  and  fertile  fields,  interspersed 
with  gardens  and  orchards,  intervene ; 
and  the  aqueducts,  which  traverse  the 
'country  on  lofty  arches,  present  objects 
‘of  great  beauty  and  interest.  1  he  five 
great  roads  leading  to  the  city  are  lined 
with  large  trees,  and  the  hills  covered 
with  cultivated  fields  and  woods,  and 
the  whole  plain  studded  with  small 
towns  and'welhbuilt  villages,  with  their 
numerous  white  churches  and  elevated 
apire8,formingastrong  contrast  with  the 
craggy  and  barren  mountains  that  shut 
in  the  valley.  Beyond  these  rise  the 
volcanoes  of  Puebla,  the  Popotatepetl, 
and  the  Istaccihuatl,  objects  so  giand 
and  magnificent,  that  the  eye  always 
rests  upon  them  with  renew^  delight. 
We  lingered  here  until  we  saw  this  ex¬ 
tensive  and  beautiful  landscape  mellow¬ 
ed  in  the  shades  of  twilight,  and  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  refracted,  in 
splendid  tints,  from  the  snowy  moun¬ 
tains. 

“  The  refraction  of  the  sun’s  rays  from 
huge  masses  of  snow,  is,  beyond  de- 
acription,  magnificent,  and  no  colouring 
tan  do  justice  to  the  variety  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  tints  which,  in  some  situa¬ 
tions,  are  thrown  upon  a  whole  land¬ 
scape.  The  scenes  of  Mexico  and  of 
{Switzerland  have  only  this  feature  in 


common ;  but  that  is  so  strikingly  beau¬ 
tiful,  as  frequently  to  recall  my  earliest 
impressions  of  the  sublime  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  natural  objects,  and  to  carry  me 
back  to  that  delightful  period  when  I 
wandered  on  foot  over  the  mountains 
of  the  Alps.” 

Mr  Poinsett  visited  the  formerly  co¬ 
lossal  mines  of  Valenciana,  which  once 
employed  two  thousand  mules,  and  in 
which  a  hundred  shafts  were  opened. 
Tliey  were  now  worked  only  very  par¬ 
tially,  and  the  water  was  continually 
rising  higher  and  higher.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  place  was  reduced  from 
22,000  to  4,000.  The  city  of  Gua- 
naxuato,  to  which  Valenciana  forms  a 
sort  of  suburb,  contmned  once,  within 
the  walls,  41,000;  in  1822,  only  15,300. 

Mr  Poinsett  seems  to  consider  the 
government  of  Iturbide  as  decidedly 
unpopular,  though  he  admits  that,  as  an 
American,  he  had  a  prepossession  on 
the  subject.  He  had  an  interview,  how¬ 
ever,  with  that  usurper,  and  describes 
his  address  as  pleasing,  and  his  exterior 
as  prepossessing.  He  is  about  five  feet 
ten  inches  high,  stoutly  made,  and  well- 
proportioned  ;  his  face  is  oval,  and  his 
features  are  very  good,  except  his  eyes, 
which  were  constantly  bent  on  the 
groun<l  or  averted.  His  hair  is  brown', 
with  red  whiskers  ;  and  his  complexion 
fair  and  ruddy,  mure  like  that  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  than  of  a  Spaniard.  In  the  course 
of  half  an  hour’s  easy  conversation,  he 
took  occasion  to  compliment  the  Ame¬ 
rican  on  the  institutions  of  his  country, 
at  the  same  tfme  pretended  to  lament 
that  they  were  not  suited  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  own,  niudea()y  in¬ 
sinuating,  that  he  had  yielded  very  re¬ 
luctantly  to  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
merely  to  prevent  misi-ule  and  anarchy.” 
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Notwithstahdino  the  imperfect 
racceae  of  Captain  Parry’s  two  expe¬ 
ditions,  thp  British  ^vemment  did  not 
refaa  in  its  libera]  design  of  circumnaviga- 
ting,  if  possible,  Noithem  America;  and 
whether  this  succeed  or  not,  it  was  de¬ 
termined,  by  land  or  sea,  to  trace  the 
polar  limit  of  that  great  continent. 
Three  expeditions  were  now  fitted  out ; 
one, ‘under  Captain  Parry,  proceeded 
again  in  his  first  tract,  and  will  endea¬ 
vour,  by  way  of  Prince  Regent’s  inlet, 
to  find  a  way  to  the  coast  of  America 
and  the  open  sea  traversed  by  Captain 
Franklin.  Another,  under  Captain 
LyoDy  was  to  take  the  route  of  the  last 
voyage,  and,  proceeding  to  Repulse 
Bay,  was  thence  to  cross  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  Melville  peninsula,  and  by 
boats,  or  any  other  mode  found  most 
effective,  to  connect  that  point  with 
the  limit  of  Captain  Franklin’s  disco¬ 
veries.  The  last  is  to  be  entirely  a  land 
expedition,  and  is  conducted  by  Cap¬ 
tain  iVanklin,  who,  from  New  York, 
will  seek  to  roach  his  former  station  at 
the  mouth  of  Heame’s  river,  thence  to 
trace  the  coast,  first  to  the  mouth  of 
Mackenzie’s  river,  and  then,  if  possible, 
as  far  as  Behring’s  Straits. 

All  these  expeditions  were  put  in 
movement  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but 
one  only  had  a  resuH,  premature  and 
disastrous.  Captain  Lyon  did  not  even 
reach  Repuke  bay,  the  limit  of  Middle¬ 
ton’s  discoveries;  but,  in  approaching 
it  by  the  great  inlet  called  Sir  Thomas 
Roe’s  Welcome,  was  overtaken  by  so 
dreadful  a  tempest,  as  left  no  room  for 
any  consideration,  than  how  to  reach 
Britain  in  safety.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  of  wreck  and  pe¬ 
ril  which  we  remember  to  have  seen 
described,  the  picture  drawn  of  it  by 
Captain  Lyon  will  be  read  with  interest. 

“Never  shall  I  f<Hget  the  dreariness  of 
this  moat  anxious  night.  Our  ship-pitch- 


eil  at  such  a  rate,  that  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  stand  even  below,  while  on 
deck  we  were  unable  to  move  without 
holding  by  ropes  which  were  stretched 
from  side  to  side.  The  drift-snow  flew 
in  such  sharp  heavy  flakes,  that  we 
could  not  look  to  windward,  and  it 
froze  on  deck  to  above  a  foot  in  depth. 
The  sea  made  incc'ssant  breaches  quite 
fore  and  aft  the  ship,  and  the  tempo¬ 
rary  warmth  it  gave  while  it  lashed 
over  us,  was  most  painfully  checked  by 
its  almost  ioHnediately  freezing  on  our 
clothes.  To  these  discomforts  were 
adde<l  the  horrible  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  cables  would  hold  untH 
day-light,  and  the  conviction  also  that 
if  they  failed  ns,  we  should  instantly 
be  daslied  to  pieces  ;  the  wind  blowing 
directly  to  the  quarter  in  which  we 
knew  the  shore  must  lie.  Again,  should 
they  continue  to  hold  us,  we  feared,  by 
the  ship’s  complaining  so  much  forwara, 
that  the  bitts  would  be  tom  up,  or  that 
she  would  settle  down  at  her  anchorss 
overpowered  by  some  of  the  tremeudoua 
seas  which  burst  over  her. 

“  During  the  whole  of  this  time, 
streams  of  heavy  ice  continued  to  drive 
down  upon  us,  any  of  which,  had  it  hung 
fora  moment  against  the  cables,  would 
have  broken  them,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  allowed  the  bowsprit  to  pitch 
on  it,  and  be  destroyed.  The  masts 
would  have  followed  this,  for  we  were 
all  so  exhausted,  and  the  ship  was  so 
coated  with  ice,  that  nothing  could 
have  been  done  to  save  them. 

“We  all  lay  down  at  times  during  the 
night,  for  to  have  remained  constantly 
on  deck  would  have  quite  overpowered 
us ;  I  constantly  went  up,  and  shall 
never  forget  the  desolate  picture  which 
was  always  before  me. 

“  The  hurricane  blew  with  such  vio¬ 
lence  as  to  be  perfectly  deafening ;  and 
the  heavy  wash  of  the  sea  made  it  diflS- 
cult  to- reach  the  mainmast,' where  the 
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officer  of  the  watch  and  his  people  sat 
■hivering,  completely  cased  in  frozen 
■DOW,  under  a  small  tarpaulin,  before 
which  ropes  were  stretched  to  preserve 
them  in  their  places.  I  never  beheld 
a  darker  night,  and  its  gloom  was  in* 
creased  by  the  rays  of  a  small  horn  lan¬ 
tern  which  was  suspended  from  the 
mizen  stay  to  show  where  the  people 
■at. 

“At  dawn  on  the  13th,  thirty  minutes 
after  four,  a.m.,  we  found  that  the 
beet  bower  cable  had  parted,  and  as  the 
gale  now  blew  with  terrific  violence 
from  the  north,  there  was  little  reason 
to  expect  that  the  other  anchors  would 
hold  long ;  or  if  they  did,  we  pitched 
so  deeply,  and  lifted  so  great  a  body 
of  water  each  time,  that  it  was  feared 
the  windlass  and  forecastle  would  be 
torn  up,  or  she  must  go  down  at  her 
anchors;  although  the  ports  were  knock¬ 
ed  out,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
bulwark  cut  away,  she  could  scarcely 
discharge  one  sea  before  shipping  ano¬ 
ther,  and  the  decks  were  frequently 
flooded  to  an  alarming  depth. 

“  At  six  A  Jki.,  all  farther  doubts  on 
this  particular  account  were  at  an  end, 
for,  having  received  two  overwhelming 
seas,  both  the  other  cables  went  at  the 
same  moment,  and  we  were  left  help- 
Ibss,  without  anchors,  or  any  means  of 
saving  OTunelves,  should  the  shore,  as 
#e  had  every  reason  to  expect,  be  close 
astern.  And  here  again  I  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  witnessing  the  same  general 
tranquillity  as  was  shown  on  the  Ist  of 
September.  There  was  no  outcry  that 
the  cables  were  gone,  but  my  friend 
Manico,  with  Mr  Carr  the  gunner, 
came  aft  as  sMn  as  they  recovered  their 
k^s,  and,  in  the  lowest  whisper,  in- 
framed  me  that  the  cables  had  all  part¬ 
ed.  The  ship,  in  trending  to  the  wind, 
lay  quite  down  on  her  broadside,  and, 
as  it  then  became  evident  that  nothing 
held  her,  and  that  she  was  qnite  help¬ 
less,  each  man  instinctively  took  his 
station,  while  the  seamen  at  tlie  leads. 


having  secured  themselves  as  well  as 
was  in  their  power,  repeated  their  sound¬ 
ings,  on  which  our  preservation  depend¬ 
ed,  with  as  much  composure'as  if  we 
had  been  entering  a  friendly  port.  Here 
again  that  Almi^ty  Power,  which  had 
before  so  mercif^y  preserved  us,  grant¬ 
ed  us  his  protection,  for  It  so  happened 
that  it  was  slacktvater  when  we  parted, 
the  wind  had  come  round  to  N.  N.  W. 
(along  the  land,)  and  our  head  fell  off 
to  north-east,  or  seaward ;  we  set  two 
trysails,  for  the  ship  would  bear  no 
more,  and  even  writh  that  lay  her  lee  gun¬ 
wale  in  the  water.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  were  in  seventeen  fathoms. 
Still  expecting  every  moment  to  strike, 
from  having  no  idea  where  we  had  an¬ 
chored,  I  ordered  the  few  remaining 
casks  of  the  provisions  received  from 
the  Snap,  to  be  hove  overboard,  for, 
bemg  stowed  round  the  capstan  and 
abaft  the  mizen-mast,  I  feared  their 
fetching  way  should  we  take  the  ground. 
At  eight,  the  fore  trysail  gaff  went  in 
the  slings,  but  we  were  uni^le  to  lower 
it,  on  account  of  the  amazing  force  of 
the  wind,  and  every  rope  being  en¬ 
crusted  with  a  thick  coating  of  ice.  The 
decks  were  now  so  deeply  covered  wdth 
frozen  snow  and  freezing  sea-water,  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible,  while  we  lay 
over  so  much,  to  stand  on  them  ;  and 
all  hands  being  wet  and  half  frozen, 
without  having^  had  any  refreshment 
for  so  many  hours,  our  situation  was 
rendered  miserable  in  the  extreme. 

“  Standing  with  our  head  to  the  north¬ 
east,  we  deepened  the  water,  but  in¬ 
creased  the  sea  and  wind,  which  latter 
was  alone  of  sufficient  strength  to  stave 
the  larboard  waist  boat  against  the  side 
of  the  ship,  and  also  to  damage  that 
on  the  quarter  by  the  same  means. 

“  At  eleven  A.  m.**,  a  wave  filled,  and 
swept  away  the  larboard  waist  boat, 
from  which,  most  providentially,  the 
leads-man  had  just  been  called,  with 
her  davits  and  the  swinging  Imom.  At 
noon  a  dim  meridian  altitude  was  ob- 
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tained,  and  at  two  p.m.  we  obaenred 
Southampton  Island  from  N.  N.  E.  to 
E.  b.  S.,  very  indistinctly,  and  distant 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  but  could  see 
nothing  of  the  coast  we  had  left,  as  it 
was  still  covered  by  dark  clouds  and 
snoW'Storms. 

**  In  the  afternoon,  having  well  Weigh¬ 
ed  in  my  m  ind  all  the  circumstances  of  our 
distressed  situation,  I  turned  the  hands 
up,  and  informed  them  that  *  having 
now  lost  all  our  bower  anchors,  and 
chains^  and  being,  in  consequence,  un¬ 
able  to  bring  up  in  any  part  of  the 
Welcome ;  l^ing  exposed  to  the  sets 
of  a  tremendous  tide-way,  and  con. 
stant  heavy  gales,  one  of  which  was 
now  rapidly  sweeping  us  back  to  the 
southward,  and  being  yet  above  eighty 
miles  from  Repulse  Bay,  with  the  shores 
leading  to  which  we  were  unacquainted; 
our  compasses  useless,  and  it  being  im¬ 
possible  to  continue  under  sail  wi^  any 
degree  of  safety  in  these  dark  twelve- 
hour  nights,  with  the  too  often  expe¬ 
rienced  certainty  that  the  ship  could 
not  beat  off  a  lee-shore,  even  in  mode¬ 
rate  weather,  1  had  determined  on 
making  southing,  to  clear  the  narrows 
of  the  Welcome,  after  which,  I  should 
decide  on  some  plan  for  our  future 
operations.’” 

The  persevering  efforts  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa, 
were  at  length  crowned  with  very  ex¬ 
tensive  success.  The  expedition  sent 
under  Messrs  Oudney,  Denham,  and 
Clapperton,  discovered  more  remarka¬ 
ble  features,  giving  to  its  geography 
more  of  a  new  aspect,  than  had  ever 
been  anticipated.  The  kingdom  of 
Bomon,  known  for  some  time  as  the 
most  extensive  and  important  of  interior 
Africa,  had^always  b^n  understood  as 
running  from  north  to  south,  and  filling 
the  intermediate  space  between  the 
countries  on  the  Niger,  and  those  on 
the  Mediterranean.  It  was  now  found, 
however,  to  be  entirely  in  Central  .4frica, 


and  to  be  on  the  line  traversed  by  the 
Niger  itself.  Another  most  prominent 
feature  appeared :  a  great  lake,  or  ra¬ 
ther  inland  sea,  filling  the  whole  centre, 
and  extending  in  one  direction  up¬ 
wards  of  two  hundred  miles.  Into  this 
great  lake  two  rivers  emptied  them¬ 
selves.  One  was  the  Yeou,  coming 
firom  the  west,  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  Niger  might  be  expected. 
It  did  not,  indeed,  present  a  magnitude 
corresponding  to  the  descriptions  and 
ideas  of  that  celebrated  stream,  its 
breadth  being  only  thirty  feet,  and  the 
channel  without  any  nqtid  current.  In 
tracing  its  banks,  however,  the  remains 
of  many  great  cities  were  found,  and  it 
was  ascertained  to  have  issued  from  the 
lake  Nyffe,  in  which  a  great  portion  of 
its  waters  might  probably  be  evapornted. 
A  river  of  much  greater  magnitude  was 
found  to  enter  it  upon  the  north-east, 
which  has  not  yet  been  traced  far  up, 
but  has  been  supposed  to  be  another 
branch  of  the  Niger.  The  kingdom  of 
Boroou,  situated  round  this  great  lake, 
is  supposed  to  contain  about  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants,  a  number  not  pro¬ 
portioned  to  its  extent ;  but  many  parts 
of  it  are  arid,  and  unproductive.  Thir¬ 
ty-six  towns  and  cities  are  enumerated, 
of  which  Kouka  is  the  present  capitaL 
The  people  have  large  unmeaning  faces, 
flat  negro  noses,  large  mouths,  good 
teeth,  and  high  foreheads ;  they  are 
tame,  peaceable,  and  quiet.  These  par¬ 
ticulars  are  communicated  by  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  on  authority  understood 
as  official,  but  as  a  mere  foretaste  of 
the  information  which  will  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  journals  of  the  travellers 
themselves ;  and  as  we  understand  that 
these  journals  have  recently  arrived  at 
Tripoli,  we  may  reserve,  till  after  their 
appearance,  a  full  analysis  of  the  im¬ 
portant  information  obtained  by  this 
mission.  We  lament  to  understand  the 
death  of  Dr  Oudney,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  of  its  members ;  but  Major  Den¬ 
ham  still  remains  m  Bornon,  prosecuting 
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bis  researches ;  and  Captain  Using,  it 
has  been  announced,  is  proceeding 
across  the  desert,  direct  to  Tombuc- 
too. 

A  good  deal  of  cunous  information 
was  gained  by  one,  whose  enterprize, 
exerting  itself  in  somewhat  of  an  odd 
English  way,  led  him  to  traverse  on 
foot  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  as  far  as  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  It  is  not  our  part  to 
canvass  the  manner  in  which  Captain 
Cochrane  got  forward ;  we  leave  that 
between  him  and  the  Quarterly. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  narration 
through  the  known  tracts  of  Europe, 
but  shall  take  him  up  at  Nishnei-Novo- 
gorod,  which,  notwithstanding  its  sur¬ 
name  bearing  the  import  of  little,  snr- 
])as8es  now  its  famed  and  ancient  sister 
city  of  the  same  name.  It  owes  this 
new  greatness  to  its  having  become 
the  seat  of  an  immense  fair,  which 
forms  the  commercial  link  between  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Tartary.  The  business  done 
is  estimated,  it  seems,  at  two  hundred 
millions  of  roubles  ;  but  this  we  should 
think  much  more  than  double  the  real 
amount.  Yet,  it  is  feared  that,  after 
millions  of  money  have  been  expended 
on  the  buildings  upon  this  site,  it  may 
l>e  buried  under  water  by  a  shift  which 
the  Volga  threatens  to  make  in  its  chan¬ 
nel.  The  population  is  reckoned  15,000 
in  ordinary  periods,  and  nearly  ten  times 
that  number  during  the  fmr. 

From  this  place,  our  traveller  de¬ 
scended  the  Volga  to  the  half-Tartar 
capital  of  Kazan,  reckoned  the  third 
aty  of  Russia,  with  40,000  souls,  but 
just  recovering  from  a  fire,  which,  five 
years  ago,  laid  completely  in  ashes  a 
town  whose  houses  are  built,  and  its 
streets  paved,  with  wood.  This  place 
is  the  residence  of  a  good  number  of 
nobility,  whose  almost  sole  occupation 
is  billiards  and  cards.  Kazan  is  a  large 
province,  with  900,000  inhabitants,  flat, 
>  and  finely  watered  by  the  Volga  and 
the  Kama,  but  rendered  by  this  site 
marshy  and  unwholesome.  The  next 


place  was  Perm,’  a  thriving  little  town, 
capital  of  a  province,  nearly  as  populous 
as  Kazan.  Indeed,  as  he  approached 
Kazan,  he  describes  the  country  as 
equal,  in  fertility  and  cultivation,  to  any 
he  liad  ever  seen.  In  this  quarter  are ' 
large  distilleries,  farmed  out  by  govern¬ 
ment,  which  makes  them  a  monopoly, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  spirit  is 
doubly  or  trebly  watered ;  the  profit 
going  not  to  government,  but  to  its  of¬ 
ficers.  The  Russians,  however,  are  not 
so  much  to  he  deplored  on  account  of 
the  poor  bargain  they  get,  as  if  it  had 
been  of  a  more  oiecessary  or  salutary 
article. 

The  ascent  and  descent  of  the  Oural 
are  so  gradual,  that  our  traveller  was 
scarcely  sensible  be  was  passing  the 
mighty  barrier  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  Asiatic  side  appeared  to  him  in  se¬ 
veral  respects  preferable.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  villages  were  more  civil, 
more  hospitable,  and  more  cleanly  ;  and 
he  declares,  that  he  was  obliged  abso¬ 
lutely  to  lay  by  his  purse,  and  give  up 
the  “  hackneyed  and  unsocial  custom 
of  paying  for  food.” 

Catharinenbui^,  the  first  city  on  the 
Asiatic  side,  is  the  centre  of  extensive 
mines,  which,  being  the  property  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  worked  by  slaves,  are  a 
very  poor  affair  for  all  concerned.  The 
workmen  get  only  two  pounds  of  black 
bread  a-day,  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  ISs. 
6d.  sterling  a-year.  The  emoluments 
of  the  officers  seem  derived  almost  sole¬ 
ly  from  cheating,  which  our  traveller 
seems  to  consider  a  matter  of  necessi¬ 
ty  ;  for  their  lawful  wages  have  never 
been  increased  since  the  days  of  Catha¬ 
rine,  and  instead  of  being  paid  in  silver 
roubles,  worth  Ss.  4d.,  are  paid  in  pa¬ 
per,  worth  only  9^d.  In  an  immense 
iron  establishment,  belonging  to  the 
Yakoulef  family,  everything  is  carried 
on  in  a  much  superior  style,  and  much 
more  to  the  profit  of  the  owners. 

Captain  C.  walked  over  a  fine  road, 
through  a  swampy  and  woody  country. 
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to  Tamen,  a  Bmall  town,  situated  on 
the  rapid  banks  of  the  Toura,  with  a 
considerable  trade  in  timber,  tallow,  and 
hides.  The  next  town  was  Tobolsk,  a 
name  terrible  in  Europe,  as  the  place 
of  Russian  relegation  from  beyond  the 
limits  of  social  existence.  But  it  does 
not  seem  at  all  to  answer  this  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  clean  town,  in  a  most  com¬ 
manding  situation,  built  and  paved  with 
wood,  with  many  handsome  churches, 
and  no  convents,  the  markets  and  ba¬ 
zaars  well  regulated.  Bread  is  to  be 
had  SGlbs.  for  a  shilling,  meat  the  same 
quantity  for  three  shillings.  Above  all, 
the  society  is  described  as  good,  and 
marked  by  a  general  air  of  content  and 
cheerfulness.  The  exiles  are  chiefly 
political,  and  no  government,  it  is  re¬ 
marked,  banishes  fools ;  and  being 
thought  sufficiently  secured  “  within 
the  prison  of  unbounded  wilds,”  any 
further  precaution  is  deemed  unneces- 
aary. 

After  leaving  Tobolsk,  the  route,  as¬ 
cending  the  Irtisch,  lay  through  a  wide 
jiastiu'e  plain,  with  a  good  deal  of  cul¬ 
tivation  round  the  villages,  which, 
though  dirty,  appeared  comfortable  and 
happy.  Omsk,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Irtisch  and  Ora,  is  a  frontier  fortress 
agunst  the  Kirghises,  with  a  garrison 
of  4000  troops,  who  are  kept  in  excel¬ 
lent  order,  and  where  there  is  a  well- 
taught  Lancastrian  school,  maintained 
by  government.  There  is  also  one  kept 
for  the  inhabitants,  M’ho  amount  to 
about  7500.  The  traveller  declares 
these  Kirghises  to  be  the  most  miser¬ 
able  and  filthy  race  he  ever  beheld, 
wearing  nothiug  but  trowsers,  and  ha¬ 
ving  nothing  in  their  wretched  tents 
but  one  lal^  iron  kettle  and  wooden 
spoons.  They  readily  sell  their  children 
for  a  pound  of  tobacco,  or  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  and,  it  is  alleged,  steal  tlie  Rus¬ 
sians  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them 
elsewhere.  He  describes,  however,  the 
appearance  of  their  chiefs  as  handsome 


and  manly ;  their  dress,  a  long  robe  of 
blue  cloth,  beautifully  embroidered,  and 
fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  highly- 
polished  silver  belt,  from  which  was 
suspended  a  dagger,  a  knife,  a  pipe, 
and  what  in  England  might  be  termed 
a  tinder-box,  a  shirt  of  coloured  cotton, 
large  Tartar  trowsers,  and  boots  to  cor-  ' 
respond ;  a  handsome  fui-cap,  with  a 
small  black  one  under  it,  to  cover  the 
clean-shaved  head ;  a  long  beard  and 
bare  neck.  All  the  villages  up  the  Ir¬ 
tisch  are  mere  military  posts,  of  which 
the  limitary  one  is  Semipalatinsk,  with 
a  garrison  of  2000  men,  as  well  order¬ 
ed  as  that  of  Omsk.  A  little  to  the 
east  is  Ubinsk,  a  dirty  little  place, 
called  here  a  town,”  from  which  he  had 
a  view  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
divide  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires. 
He  came  nearly  into  contact  with  it  at 
Bouktanna.  He  deacrihes  it  as  one  of 
the  most  romantic  spots  in  the  universe; 
yet,  unless  within  the  fortress,  there  is 
not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  to  be  seen ;  only 
a  vast  plain  of  luxuriant  herbage,  diver¬ 
sified  by  bold  and  precipitous  moun¬ 
tains,  standing  detached  from  each  other. 
The  fortresses  do  not  prevent  the  Kir¬ 
ghises  from  committing  dreadful  havoc 
upon  the  cattle  which  feed  upon  this  rich 
plain.  At  midnight.  Captain  Cochrane 
forded  the  little  stream  which  forms  the 
limit  of  the  empires,  and  seated  himself 
on  a  stone.  What  can  surpass  that 
scene,  I  know  not.  Some  of  the  lofti¬ 
est  granite  mountains,  spreading  in  va¬ 
rious  directions,  inclosing  some  of  the 
most  luxuriant  valle.vs  in  the  world ;  yet 
all  deserted — all  this  fair  and  fertile 
tract  abandoned  to  wild  beasts,  merely 
to  constitute  a  neutral  territory.” 

At  this  point  Captain  C.  left  the  Ir- 
tiscli,  and  crossed  to  the  Kolyvan,  where 
the  immense  mines  of  Baniaoule  form 
the  most  important  object.  Their  chief 
product  is  silver,  of  which  fresh  mines 
are  constantly  discovered,  “  so  that  the 
whole  district  may  be  said  to  be  silver,” 
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The  mines  I4)pear  to  be  much  better 
managed  than  those  of  Catbarinenburg, 
and  are  consequently  more  productive. 
Thirteen  thousand  persons  are  constant¬ 
ly,  and  about  fifty-five  thousand  occa¬ 
sionally  employed  ;  all  serfs  belonging 
to  the  emperor.  The  wages  are  almost 
too  trifling  to  name  ;  yet  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  so  excessively  cheap,  that  the 
labourers  are  maint^^  ia  a  state  to¬ 
lerably  comfortable.  The  entire  pro¬ 
duce  of  these  mines  is  stated  at  four 
millions  and  abalf  of  roubles,  or 200,000il 
sterling.  Twelve  thousand  horses  and 
oxen,  and  fifteen  hundred  labourers,  are 
employed  in  the  sole  task  of  conveying 
to  Baraaoule  the  earth  which  contains 
the  ore,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  ex¬ 
tracted.  Bamaoule  is  a  town  of  8000 
inhabitants,  well  built  of  wood  and 
brick,  with  beef  at  three  ftuthings  for 
two  pounds,  and  everything  else  in  pro¬ 
portion  In  short,  he  considers  the 
place  the  happiest,  the  best  governed, 
and  the  neatest  in  Sfteria. 

At  Bamaoule,  Captain  C.  learned 
tliat  an  expedition  was  fitting  out  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  north-east  of  Asia ;  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  spirit  of  British  enter- 
prize,  he  determined  to  hasten  to  join 
it,  casting  only  a  hasty  glance  at  inter¬ 
mediate  objects.  Tomsk,  capital  of  an 
extensive  district,  was  found  to  contain 
1800  houses,  12  churches,  and  about 
9000  inhabitants.  Thirty-five  bullocks 
were  seen  sold  for  eighteen  pounds ; 
yet  Tomsk  is  a  miserable  place,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  waste  of  brushwoo<l,  and 
misery  the  general  character  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  villages.  The  people  are  hos¬ 
pitable,  but  their  morals  by  no  means 
exemplary.  Krasnoyarck,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  ia  situated  in  a  fine  country. 
Irkutsk,  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  is 
considered  the  handsomest  of  its  towns ; 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  our  present 
traveller  to  equal  Tobolsk.  It  contains, 
however,  wide  strt>ets,  a  few  very  fine 
building  and  12  handsome  churches  ; 
and  it  makes  a  display  of  rapid  im¬ 


provement,  having  been  raised  almost 
into  existence  witnin  the  last  forty  years. 
Irkutsk  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
commerce.  Unfortunately,  contempt 
on  one  side,  and  enmity  on  the  other, 
prevail  between  the  military  classes  and 
the  merchants,  who  in  Russia  are  re¬ 
garded  almost  as  the  Jews  were  here 
formerly ;  and,  indeed,  commerce  is 
under  strange  fetters.  No  man  can  be 
a  first-rate  merchant,  or  employ  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  100,000  roubles,  without  a  li¬ 
cence  from  the  emperor,  purchased  by 
paying  5  or  10  per  cent  of  that  amount. 
A  go^  account  is  given  of  all  the  go¬ 
vernment  establishments  in  this  plara. 

Captun  Cochrane  now  proceeded 
four  hundred  miles  north-eastward  to 
Yakutsk,  which  may  be  considered  the 
last  town  on  this  side  of  the  world.  It 
is  ill-built,  and  in  the  most  exposed  of 
all  bleak  situations,  on  the  broad  and 
lazy  stream  of  the  Lena,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  frozen  by  the  Ist  of  October.  It 
contains  7000  inhabitants,  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fur  trade.  The  sable  is 
still  the  staple  fur ;  and  the  fine  ones 
of  Vitim  and  Olekma  are  valued  at  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  pounds  sterling  a-piur. 
Fifty  thousand  individuals,  Russians, 
Yakuts,  Tongonses,  and  Yukagires,  pay 
tribute  within  the  limits  of  this  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  number  of  people  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  about  185,000.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  reported  as  the  current  prices 
of  the  different  skins  at  Yakutsk 

Bear,  '  .  20s.  to  25^. 

Sable,  '  .  SOs.  to  150j. 

Seu  Otter,  .  10/.  to  SOI. 

River  ditto,  .  S0«.  to  404. 

Black  Fox,  .  S/.  to  SO/. 

Red  and  Grey  ditto,  2L  to  Si. 

Wolves,  .  10«.  to  214. 

Tlie  traders  are  said  to  make  im¬ 
mense  profits,  gaining  150  per  cent  on 
the  European  comm^ities  which  they 
sell,  and  100  per  cent  on  the  skins 
which  they  bring  to  Yakutsk. 

From  Yakutsk,  our  adventurer  un- 
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dertook  certainly  a  most  daring  expedi¬ 
tion,  across  the  vast  frozen  desert  of  the 
north-east  of  Asia,  extending  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  miles,  to  Nischney 
Kolymsk.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  space,  there  are  only  a  few  Rus¬ 
sian  posts,  of  seven  or  eight  houses 
each,  called  here  towns,  and  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
from  each  other.  In  the  immense  in¬ 
termediate  spaces,  the  only  provision 
for  travellers  consists  in  charity  yuurts, 
little  square  buildings,  with  a  fire-place 
in  the  middle.  As  they  are  only,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  precise  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  the  traveller  sometimes  coidd 
not  reach,  and  if  active,  sometimes 
went  beyond  them.  The  only  resource 
then  was  to  bivouac  in  the  open  air, 
many  feet  deep  in  snow ;  yet  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  described  as  surprisingly  com¬ 
fortable,  there  being  always  plenty  of 
pine-wood  to  make  a  blazing  me  ;  only 
if  was  necessary  to  lie  so  near,  that  one 
side  was  roasted,  while  the  other  was 
almost  frozen.  Nischney  Kolymsk  was 
the  termination  of  this  journey,  per¬ 
formed  in  sixty-one  days.  It  is  a  large 
totvn  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  con¬ 
taining  fifty  dwellings,  and  fom  hun¬ 
dred  people  ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  be 
seen  in  its  vicinity ;  the  very  small  num¬ 
ber  of  horses  ana  cows  attempted  to  be 
kept,  being  fed  upon  the  tops  and 
stumps  of  the  bushes.  Their  industry 
is  confined  to  hunting,  and,  above  all, 
to  fishing ;  the  produce  and  consunrp- 
Uon  of  which,  according  to  om  author, 
really  somewhat  excels  belief.  He 
says  that  six  hundred  inhabitants,  in  a 
space  of  eighty  miles,  consume  nearly 
two  millions  of  pounds  of  fish ;  which 
makes  fifty  pounds  a-day  to  each  per¬ 
son.  It  is  true,  great  part  of  this  stock 
is  shared  with  the  dogs,  each  of  whom, 
in  the  busy  season,  gets  ten  herrings 
a-day. 

Beyond  the  Kolyma  are  found  the 
Tchuktchi,  a  peculiar  people,  who  oc¬ 
cupy  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 


Asia ;  a  stout,  rough,  honest,  bold,  fear¬ 
less  race,  who,  alone  of  all  the  northern 
Asiatics,  seem  in  no  degree  to  own  tha 
supremacy  of  Russia.  They  come  ai  * 
nually  to  a  great  fair  held  at  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Ostrouuaya,  whither  om  author 
went  to  see  it.  There  came  to  the  fair 
sixty-eight  men,  sixty  women,  fifty-six 
children,  and  five  hundred  rein-deer. 
The  Tchuktchi  showed  themselves  very 
versant  in  tobacco,  and  not  easily  to  be 
cheated  as  to  that  article.  They  took 
off  forty  thousand  pounds,  at  three 
roubles  a-pound,  making  120,000  rou¬ 
bles.  The  other  articles  are  kettles, 
knives,  spears,  needles,  bells,  scissors, 
pipes,  axes,  spoons,  coral  beads,  and 
other  small  ornaments.  In  return, 
they  brought  of  the  productions  of 
tbeu*  own  country  400  or  500  sea¬ 
horse  teeth,  a  few  bear-skins,  rein¬ 
deer  dresses,  and  white  foxes.  The 
most  valuable  articles,  however,  were 
from  the  American  coast ;  the  furs  of 
black,  brown,  blue,  red,  and  white  foxes, 
martins,  some  beavers,  river  otters, 
bears,  wolves,  sea-dogs,  and  sea-horse 
skins. 

Notunthstanding  all  the  posting  and 
peril  by  which  Captun  C.  bad  got  on 
to  this  place,  he  failed  in  his  object. 
At  Nischney  Kolymsk,  indeed,  he  found 
Baron  Wrangel,  whom  he  pronoun¬ 
ces  without  an  equal  in  the  Russian 
navy ;  but  the  Baron,  though  he  re¬ 
ceived  him  extremely  weU,  stated, 
that  he  could  not  allow  him  to  become 
his  companion,  without  express  autho¬ 
rity  from  the  Russian  government.  In 
the  course  of  his  stay,  however,  the  Ba¬ 
ron  accomplished  his  journey,  which 
consisted  in  doubling  Shelatzkoi  Noes, 
and  tracing  its  connexion  with  the  east¬ 
ern  cape  of  Asia,  thereby  ascertaining 
the  disjunction  of  the  Asiatic  and  Ame¬ 
rican  continents. 

Captain  Cochrane’s  next  object  was 
to  cross  over  to  America ;  and  be  en¬ 
deavoured  to  procure  from  the  Tchukt- 
chi,  a  c<m8ent  to  convey  him  thither, 
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but  appears  to  have  failed,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  pretending  that  he  was  on  a 
mission  from  the  emperor ;  a  falsehood 
which  their  sagacity  enabled  them  ea¬ 
sily  to  detect.  He  could  only  accom¬ 
plish  this  scheme,  therefore,  by  going 
to  Ochotsk,  the  port  of  Siberia  on  the 
eastern  ocean.  His  easiest  route  was 
back  by  Yakutzk ;  but  desirous  to  avoid 
retracing  two  thousand  miles  of  so  mo¬ 
notonous  a  region,  he  determined  to 
strike  across,  through  a  most  desolate 
and  unfrequented  route,  the  hardships 
of  which,  if  they  are  not  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated,  must  have  been  almost  beyond 
human  endurance.  His  own  picture  is 
as  follows  : — “  My  route  lay  along  the 
Kolyma,  Zyzanka,  Indigirka,  Omekon, 
and  Okota ;  all  of  which  are,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  large,  rapid,  danger¬ 
ous,  and  almost  impassable  rivers.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  there  are  numerous  other 
streams,  besides  lofty  mountains  of  fro¬ 
zen  snow,  large  overflowed  marshes, 
crowded  and  decayed  forests  ;  suffering 
at  the  same  time  cold,  rain,  hunger,  and 
fatigue,  with  forty-five  nights’  exposure 
to  the  snow  ;  at  times  without  fire,  in  a 
frost  of  thirty  degrees ;  and  latterly, 
five  days  being  passed  mthout  food ; 
never  Having  seen  an  individual  during 
four  hundred  miles,  and  but  one  habi¬ 
tation  in  the  extent  of  one  thousand.” 

Okotsk  was  found  to  he  a  little,  thri¬ 
ving,  well-governed  port,'  coutaining 
1500  inhabitants,  and  promising  to  be, 
next  to  Irkutsk,  the  neatest  toum  in 
Asiatic  Russia.  The  present  governor 
has  changed  tlie  site  from  a  low  sandy 
beach  on  the  sea-side,  to  a  new  and 
much  better  position  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Okota.  Only  the  govern¬ 
ment  houses  have  yet  been  erected  there, 
but  the  rest  are  gradually  transferring 
and  building  on  a  regular  plan.  Okotsk 
carries  on  all  the  trade  of  Kamtschatka, 
and  of  North-western  America.  The 
exports  are  the  same  already  enume¬ 
rated  as  taken  off  by  the  Tschutchi ; 
the  imports  are  almost  entirely  fine  furs. 


an  article  of  little  bulk  and  great  value ; 
no  other,  indeed,  could  pay  the  im¬ 
mense  land  and  river  carriage  across 
Siberia.  The  persons  employed  by  go¬ 
vernment  amount  to  about  600,  and 
cost  only  ten  thousand  pounds  per  an¬ 
num.  The  revenue,  however,  does  not 
nearly  defray  this  expense.  Tlie  abuses 
must,  indeed,  have  been  enormous,  if, 
as  here  stated,  it  was  customary  for  an 
officer,  whenever  lie  wanted  money,  to 
step  into  the  dock-yard,  take  out  arti¬ 
cles  to  the  requisite  amount,  and  sell 
them  for  his  own  behoof ;  but  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  said  to  be  now  at  an  end.  The 
commerce  of  Eastern  Siberia  could  have 
been  carried  on  with  much  greater  ad¬ 
vantage,  if  the  late  differences  with  the 
Chinese  had  terminated  in  giving  to 
Russia  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amour ; 
and  this  is  an  article  which  one  would 
think  she  might  have  been  able  to  dic¬ 
tate  ;  but  the  fact  is  othenvise. 

Here  Captain  Cochrane  determined, 
for  reasons  which  we  shall  not  canvass, 
to  give  up  his  plan  of  exploring  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  to  conclude  his  survey  with 
the  Kamtschadale  peninsula.  Its  port, 
called  St  Peter’s  and  St  Paul’s,  seems 
to  he  a  gay  thriving  place,  where  our  - 
author  found  even  the  opportunity  of 
selecting  a  wife.  In  a  tour  along  the 
coast,  he  judged  it  the  most  amply 
stocked  \rith  the  necessaries  of  life,  of 
any  country  he  had  ever  seen.  “  Wood 
of  the  first  growth,  fish  in  a  most  abun¬ 
dant  quantity,  game  of  the  finest  fla¬ 
vour,  and  of  uarious  species,  pastures 
inconsumable ;  a  chase  which  yields 
foxes,  sables,  river-otters,  bears,  wolves, 
&c.  of  the  finest  specimens.”  The  peo¬ 
ple  seem,  however,  to  be  peculiarly 
poor  and  oppressed,  it  having  been  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  maxim  of  government, 
that  “  God  is  high,  and  the  emperor 
far  off.”  Of  late,  however,  the  yasack, 
or  capitation,  has  been  reduced  one 
half.  Great  ravage  has  also  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  infectious  and  cutaneous  dis¬ 
eases,  BO  that  the  numbers  have  sua- 
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tainedaconsiderabledimiontion;  though  Captain  Cochrane  now  returned  by 
this  is  no  longer  supposed  to  be  pro-  the  same  route,  and  through  nearly  the 
gressive.  The  Kamtschadales  are  de-  same  places  ;  but  we  have  generally  in¬ 
scribed  to  be  as  formerly,  honest,  gen-  corporated  his  second  observations  with 
tie,  lazy,  drunken,  servile,  disburthened  his  first,  and  need  not  accompany  him 
of  all  care  and  consideration  for  the  fu-  back.  He  visited  Kiakhta,  and  the  cor- 
ture.  The  population  of  the  peninsula  responding  Chinese  city  of  Maimatshin, 
is  reckoned  at  4574,  of  whom  2760  are  but  found  nothing  to  add  to  the  account 
Kamtschadales,  with  nearly  the  same  given  by  Cox,  of  the  commercial  inter- 
nuinber  of  dogs ;  1260  Russians ;  598  course  between  these  two  great  em- 
Koriaks,  and  other  races.  These  par-  pires. 
ticulars  exceed  the  total  by  44,  for  which 
the  author  must  answer. 
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CHAP.  II. 

EMINENT  CHARACTERS  DECEASED. 

Idbrd  Byron — Louis  XVIII. — Girodet,  the  French  Painter — 7V<«  Dttcheu  of 

Devonshire. 


The  obituaiy  of  this  year  presented 
few  names  that  appear  entitled  to  a 
pl^  in  this  department  of  the  volume. 
There  fell,  however,  one  name,  mighty 
beyond  any  other ;  an  individual  who, 
with  one  great  and  past  exception, 
ranked  perhaps  prominent  in  the  eye 
of  the  world.  The  mighty  ruler  and 
conqueror  of  Europe  scarcely,  in  a  lite¬ 
rary  and  refined  age,  held  a  more  conspi¬ 
cuous  place  than  the  monarch  of  the 
realms  of  poesy.  The  individual,  who 
must  be  at  once  recognized  under  this 
title,  has  not  been  less  marked  by  his 
life  than  by  his  poems,  and  pursued  in' 
both  a  daring  and  eccentric  orbit,  whose 
aspect,  though  doubtful  and  periious, 
rivetted  continually  the  gaze  of  man¬ 
kind.  A  painful  task  devolves  on  the 
writer  who  must  trace  a  career  at  once 
so  bright  and  so  dark ;  who  must  nei¬ 
ther  forget  the  reverence  due  to  gifts 
BO  exalted,  nor  suffer  their  splendour, 
by  the  associating  power  of  the  human 
heart,  to  be  transferred  to  other  quali¬ 
ties  which  the  fate  of  our  fhdl  and 
erring  nature  causes  to  be  combined  in 
the  same  character. 

The  Byron  lineage  was  ancient  and 


illustrious,  being  to  be  traced  back  to 
the  Conquest.  Two  Bp'ons  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Cressy ;  and  Sir  John  de  By¬ 
ron  distinguished  himself  on  the  field 
of  Bosworth.  But  their  most  distin¬ 
guished  figure  was  in  the  civil  wars, 
when  Sir  John,  then  the  family  repre¬ 
sentative,  had  eleven  sons  who  fought 
in  the  cause  of  Charles.  Of  these, 
seven  were  present,  and  four  fell,  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Mareton  Moor.  Sir  John 
Byron,  one  of  the  few  survivors,  re¬ 
ceived  for  these  and  other  services,  the 
title  of  Lord,  which  ever  after  remain¬ 
ed  in  his  family.  Another  ancestor  was 
Commodore  Byron,  noted  for  his  un¬ 
fortunate  voyage  and  perilous  adven¬ 
tures  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia.  He 
maintained  always  the  reputation  of  a 
good  seaman,  but  a  most  unfortunate 
one,  and  passed  among  the  sailors  un¬ 
der  the  appellation  of  “  Foul  Weather 
Jack.” 

John,  the  son  of  Commodore  Byron, 
and  father  to  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir,  is  one  of  whom  everything  that 
is  evil  is  related.  He  was  called  Mad 
Jack  Byron,”  and  his  dissoluteness  was 
BO  extreme,  that  it  was  considered  a 
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di^^race  to  be  seen  in  his  company. 
Af^  raining  his  fortnne,  he  endearour- 
ed  to  patch  it  up  by  marrying  Miss 
Catherine  Gordon,  an  Aberdeenshire 
heiress.  In  a  few  years,  he  squandered 
her  property,  went  abroad,  and  left  her 
almost  destitute.  In  this  situation, 
being  shunned  by  all  bis  family,  Mrs 
Byron  went  to  reside  at  Aberdeen, 
where  she  lived  in  the  most  retired 
manner,  and  carried  on  the  early  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  son.  Considering  “  that 
she  had  nothing  on  earth  but  him  to 
live  for,”  she  is  alleged  to  have  shown 
an  extreme  and  injudicious  fondness, 
which  tended  to  strengthen  the  defects 
of  his  character.  At  school,  it  was  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  did  not  show  any  pecu¬ 
liar  delight  in  study,  and  was  cniefly 
ambitious  to  excel  in  hardy  sports,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  swimming,  fishing,  and 
steering  a  boat.  His  powers  were,  how¬ 
ever,  shown  when  absence  occasionally 
threw  him  behind  his  school-fellows, 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  made  up 
to  them ;  when,  having  redeemed  his 
loss,  he  contented  himself  with  main¬ 
taining  the  character  of  a  tolerable 
scholar. 

When  George  Byron  Gordon,  as  he 
was  then  called,  was  little  more  than 
ten  years  old,  his  uncle,  Lord  Byron,  a 
man  of  violent  and  ungovernable  pas¬ 
sions,  and  who  had  killed  a  near  rela¬ 
tion  in  a  duel,  died  without  issue.  The 
deserted  orphan  became  thus  heir  to  his 
title  and  estate,  and  bad  an  entirely 
new  prospect  before  him.  His  educa¬ 
tion  was  immediately  put  in  the  usual 
train  of  that  of  Englishmen  of  rank, 
and  he  was  sent  successively  to  Harrow, 
and  to  Cambridge.  Both  at  school  and 
at  college,  he  had  the  reputation  of  a 
wild,  clever  boy,  who  trampled  upon 
all  rules,  and  distinguished  himself  more 
without  the  class  than  within.  His 
tone  of  disdainful  sarcasm  was  already 
shown  at  college,  by  keeping  a  bear, 
with  the  declai^  purpose  of  making 
the  animal  a  graduate.  Before  the  age 


of  sixteen,  he  formed  a  boyish  passion 
for  a  Miss  Chaworth,  whom  he  met  at 
Newstead  during  his  vacations.  She 
married  another,  to  the  deep  distress  of 
her  youthful  lover,  who  had,  errone¬ 
ously  as  be  afterwards  admitted,  ascri¬ 
bed  to  her  all  the  perfections  which 
belong  to  heroines  of  romance.  It  seems 
too  much,  however,  with  some  of  his 
biographers,  to  impute  to  this  disap¬ 
pointment  much  of  the  gloom  of  ms 
future  character.  Such  early  mishaps 
must  be  pretty  common,  and  the  im¬ 
pression,  prolMbly,  would  not  be  of 
.  very  long  duration.  Doubtless,  how¬ 
ever,  this  adventure  would  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  developing  his  character,  and 
making  liim  feel  the  depths  of  his  own 
heart. 

At  nineteen.  Lord  Byron  retired  to 
Newstead,  and  appeared  to  employ 
himself  chiefly  in  country  sports.  Al¬ 
though,  however,  there  is  so  little  re¬ 
cord  of  any  regular  study,  it  is  plain  he 
must  somehow  or  other  have  imbibed 
habits  of  reading,  and  a  taste  for  litera¬ 
ture,  since,  at  this  very  time,  there 
came  forth  “  Hours  of  Idleness,”  which 
could  not  have  been  the  product  of  an 
uncultivated  mind.  Though  consider¬ 
ably  crude  and  juvenile,  they  have 
many  passages  marked  by  that  vigour 
of  thought  and  fancy  which  rendered 
him  afterwards  the  fint  poet  of  his  age. 
The  volume,  however,  was  overtaken 
by  a  woful  disaster.  The  leading  cri¬ 
tical  journal  of  the  nation,  though  in 
an  article  we  believe  not  written  by 
its  editor  himself,  not  only  pronounced 
sentence  of  condemnation,  but  held  it 
up  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  Sucl^ 
treatment  could  not  fail  to  call  forth 
all  that  gall  which  was  copiously  lod¬ 
ged  in  the  breast  of  the  imured  bard. 
Fecit  indignatio  versus.  lie  produced 
**  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review¬ 
ers,”  a  very  keen  and  powerful  satire, 
and  certainly  a  wonder^l  performance 
for  a  boy  of  twenty.  It  was  of  too  po¬ 
pular  a  nature  to  bo  neglected,  and 
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gained  him  considerable  reputation. 
Unfortunately,  his  own  conduct  afford¬ 
ed  room  for  the  satire  which  he  thus 
exercised  upon  others.  Repainng  to 
London,  he  plunged  into  that  vortex  of 
dissipation  which  was  but  too  tempting 
to  a  youth  in  full  possession  of  wealth, 
and  freed  from  any  restnunt.  In  so 
powerful  a  mind,  this  mode  of  life  was 
soon  found  to  be  empty  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  while  the  false  principles  which 
be  had  early  imbibed  indisposed  him  to 
turn  into  any  better  career.  “  At  this 
period  of  his  life,”  says  Mr  Dallas,  “  his 
mind  was  full  of  bitter  discontent.  Al¬ 
ready  satiated  with  pleasure,  and  dis¬ 
gust^  with  those  companions  who 
nave  no  other  resource,  he  had  resolved 
on  mastering  his  appetite ;  he  broke  up 
his  harams,  and  he  reduced  his  appetite 
to  a  diet  the  most  simple  and  abstemi¬ 
ous  ;  but  the  passions  of  his  heart  were 
too  mighty ;  nor  did  it  ever  enter  into 
his  mind  to  overcome  them ;  resent¬ 
ment,  anger,  and  hatred,  held  full  sway 
over  him,  and  his  greatest  gratification 
at  that  time  was  in  overcharging  his 
pen  with  gall,  which  flowed  in  every 
direction,  against  individuals,  his  coun¬ 
try,  the  world,  the  universe,  creation, 
and  his  Creator.  He  might  have  be¬ 
come,  be  ought  to  have  been,  a  different 
creature ;  and  he  but  too  well  accounts 
for  the  unfortunate  bias  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion  in  the  following  lines : — 

E’en  I,  least  thinking  of  •  thoughtless  throng. 
Just  skill'd  to  know  the  tight,  and  choose  the 
wrong. 

Forced  at  that  age  when  reason’s  shield  is  lost. 
To  fight  mjr  course  through  passion’s  count¬ 
less  liost, 

When  every  path  of  Pleasure’s  flowery  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray.” 

He  was,  besides,  in  a  situation  pecu¬ 
liarly  solitary,  having  never  received 
any  notice  from  the  relations  of  his  fa¬ 
mily.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  with  whom 
he  was  nearly  connected,  and  whose 
notice  he  courted  as  a  man  of  letters, 
treated  him  with  extreme  coldness. 


When  he  went  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  he  had  not  an  indivi¬ 
dual  of  his  own  rank  to  introduce  him. 
Wlien  there,  indeed,  the  disdainful 
manner  in  which  be  met  the  cordial 
reception  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  can¬ 
not  be  justified.  On  leaving  England, 
be  told  Mr  Dallas,  I  do  not  Imlieve 
I  shall  leave  behind  me,  yourself  and 
family  excepted,  and  perhaps  my  mo¬ 
ther,  a  single  being  who  will  care  what 
becomes  of  me.” 

Thus,  the  young  peer  left  England 
in  a  state,  apparently,  of  entire  disgust 
with  the  world,  and  apathy  to  every¬ 
thing.  Yet  close  observers  might  have 
foreseen  this  as  the  era  of  a  great  crisis 
in  his  destiny.  The  human  heart  has 
an  elastic  power,  which  causes  it  to 
rise  with  augmented  force  from  out  of 
its  moments  of  deepest  depression. 
The  soul,  as  it  emerges  out  of  this 
state  of  living  death,  feels  objects  with 
a  force,  and  receives  impressions  of  a 
depth,  to  which  it  is  a  stranger  in  its 
easy  and  happy  hours.  The  scene 
which  now  met  his  eyes  was  one  un¬ 
doubtedly  calculated  to  kindle  the  high¬ 
est  pitch  of  poetic  enthusiasm.  He 
viewed  the  scenery  and  monuments  of 
ancient  Greece,  both  equally  awfiil 
and  magnificent ;  he  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  treading  the  theatre  of  those 
mighty  achievements,  which  we  are 
tau^t  to  regard  with  almost  religious 
veneration.  Man,  indeed,  and  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  society,  presented  itself 
under  a  gloomy  and  degraded  aspect. 
Yet  is  there  not  wanting  somethmg  in 
the  oriental  mind,  that  is  deeply  poetic. 
Recluse  and  serious,  all  their  passions 
possess  a  solemn  depth  to  which  Euro¬ 
peans  are  strangers.  We  may  particu¬ 
larly  notice  their  veneration  for  ances- 
t<»8,  the  intimate  and  almost  gay  com¬ 
munion  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Hence  that  singular  celebration, 
the  weekly  feast  of  the  deed,  when  the 
family  repairs  to  the  tombs  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  and  hold  it  as  a  period  of  fes¬ 
tival. 
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Lord  Byron  returned  thus  with  a 
rich,  untouched  mine  of  high  poetic 
ideas.  When  Mr  Dallas  saw  iiim  soon 
after,  Childe  Harold  already  existed, 
but  was  stated  only  as  a  series  of  stan¬ 
zas  carelessly  thrown  out,  and  which 
the  opinion  of  an  eminent  critic  had 
led  him  to  think  unworthy  of  publica¬ 
tion.  He  himself  was  full  of  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  Horace,  which  he  intended  to 
make  a  sort  of  sequel  to  the  English 
Bards.”  The  public  are  certainly  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr  Dallas  for  inspiring  him 
with  more  just  conceptions  upon  this 
head,  and  for  at  least  obtaining  permis¬ 
sion  to  publish  it.  It  was  still  some 
time  before  he  would  grant  permission 
to  affix  his  name  to  it ;  but  occasional 
glimpses  obtained  of  it  in  the  literary 
circle  at  Murray’s,  brought  such  flatter¬ 
ing  judgments,  that  he  ceased  to  be  very 
apprehensive.  The  work,  on  its  appear¬ 
ance,  was  received  with  an  acclaim  of 
admiration  of  which  there  is  scarcely 
any  example,  and  the  author  took  his 
station  at  once  in  the  first  class  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poets.  The  whole  train  of  thought 
is  grand,  daring,  and  original ;  but  the 
classic  and  solemn  enthusiasm  inspired 
by  the  view  of  the  departed  glories  of 
Greece,  has  inspired  strains  which  no¬ 
thing,  perliaps,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
poetry,  has  surpassed. 

“  And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe. 
Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men,  art  thou  ! 
Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  tliy  hills  of  snow. 
Proclaim  thee  nature’s  varied  favourite  now  ; 
'i'hy  fanes,  thy  temples,  to  thy  surface  bow. 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth. 

Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough.” 

'^'et  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild. 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy 
fields  ; 

Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled, 

A  nd  still  his  honeyed  wealth  Hymettus  yields ; 
T  here  the  blithe  bM  his  fragrant  fortress  builds. 
The  ftee.bom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air  ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer,  gilds, 

Still  in  his  beam  Mendelrs  marbles  glare ; 
Act,  glory,  freedom  fail,  but  nature  still  is 
fitir.  ,  ,  . 


“  Where'er  we  tread,*tis  haunted,  holy  ground. 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould  ; 

But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 
And  all  the  muiie’a  tales  seem  truly  told. 

Till  the  sense  aches  with  gaaing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt 
upon. 

Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and 
wold. 

Defies  the  power  which  crush’d  thy  temples 
gone: 

Age  shakes  Athena’s  tower,  but  spares  gray 
Marathon. 

The  sun,  the  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the 
same. 

Unchanged  in  all,  except  its  foreign  lord. 
Preserve  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fame 
The  battle-firld,  where  Persia’s  victim  horde 
First  bow’d  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hella’e 
sword ; 

As.  on  the  morn,  to  distant  glory  dear. 

When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word ; 
M'hich,  utter’d  to  the  hearer’s  eye,  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's 
career. 

The  flying  Mede,  his  shaftless,  broken  bow ; 
The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear ; 
Mountains  above,  earth’s,  ocean's  plain,  be¬ 
low  ; 

Death  in  the  front,  destruction  in  the  rear — ” 

Among  the  attractions  of  this  poem 
for  the  public,  one  of  the  most  power- , 
fnl  was  the  impression  so  irresistibly 
suggested,  that  the  wanderings  and  feel¬ 
ings  pourtrayed  in  it  were  those  of  the 
]M>et  himself.  In  spite  of  repeated  pro¬ 
tests,  the  public  continued  to  believe, 
in  respect  to  every  successive  poem, 
that  the  model  of  its  hero  had  not  been 
sought  for  in  the  world  at  large,  but 
had  been  found  in  his  own  heart.  It  has 
often  struck  us,  considering  that  ego¬ 
tism,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  the  most  dull 
and  tiresome  of  all  things,  how  the  ego¬ 
tism  of  a  Byron  and  a  Rousseau  should 
communicate  to  their  writings  so  pecu¬ 
liar  a  charm.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  not 
genius  overcoming  a  difficulty,  but  pos¬ 
sessing  an  advantage  which  heightens 
its  effect.  Perhaps  the  chief  reason  is, 
that  the  one  egotize  on  little  individual 
objects  and  occurrences  wliich  concern 
nobody  but  themselves  ;  the  others,  on 
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those  parts  of  their  nature  which  they 
have  in  common  with  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  which  therefore  excite  in  all 
corresponding  emotions.  In  Byron,  espe¬ 
cially,  it  is  the  elementary  passions  of 
the  human  breast  which  are  pourtrayed 
with  all  the  force  of  actual  and  indivi¬ 
dual  feeling,  and  which  find,  therefore, 
a  responsive  chord  in  every  other  bosom. 

Lord  Byron’s  exultation  at  his  suc¬ 
cess  is  described  as  almost  unbounded, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  add  Mr  Dallas’s 
conviction,  that  he  was  undone  by  it. 
Those  habits  of  prudence  and  self-com¬ 
mand,  which  he  was  beginning  at  least 
to  endeavour  to  form,  were  entirely 
broken  up,  and  he  again  sailed  down 
the  unbounded  sea  of  self-indulgence. 
He  liad  made  about  the  same  time  a 
not  unsuccessful  effort  to  appear  in  the 
character  of  a  senator.  His  speech  on 
the  frame-breaking  bill  contains  power¬ 
ful  and  characteristic  passages,  which 
augur  an  effective  opposition  orator. 
He  did  not  prosecute  this  career,  how¬ 
ever  ;  but,  again  wooing  the  muses,  pro¬ 
duced  successively  the  Giaour,  the 
Bride  of  Abydoe,and  the  Corsair.  These 
narrative  poems  supported  and  extend¬ 
ed  his  fame.  The  tumult  of  passion, 
and  rude  grandeur  of  character,  in  his 
heroes  ;  the  soft  charm  spread  over  his 
female  characters ;  the  deep  and  search¬ 
ing  pathos  of  the  catastrophes  ;  produ¬ 
ced  altogether  the  most  powerful  im¬ 
pression.  The  Corsair,  perhaps,  is  the 
poem  in  which  those  qualities  shine 
most  conspicuous.  In  publishing  it,  he 
announced  bis  resolution  to  publish  no 
more  ;  and  perhaps  he  would  have  been 
wise  to  have  adhered  to  this  purpose. 
He  could  scarcely  expect  to  produce 
anything  superior,  in  their  respective 
departments,  to  Childe  Harold  and  the 
Corsair ;  and  his  vein  was  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  exhausted.  The  vows  of  au¬ 
thors,  however,are  not  sacred,  like  those 
of  lovers ;  and  his  breach  of  futh,  though 
almost  immediate,  was  easily  forgiven. 


Lara,  his  next  production,  was  certain¬ 
ly  inferior  to  the  Corsair,  tbou^  the 
pathos,  at  the  close,  is  perhaps  more 
powerful  than  in  any  other  of  his  works. 
The  Siege  of  Corinth  and  Parisina  were 
still  more  inferior. 

Our  tale  becomes  more  punful  as  we 
proceed.  In  an  inauspicious  hour  Lord 
Byron  was  united  to  Miss  Millbank, 
seemingly  without  either  party  well 
knowing  why ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
union  was  closed  bya  complete  and  final 
rupture.  We  wish  to  say  little  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  involved  in  so  much  mystery.  The 
admissions  which,  according  to  Captain 
Medwin,  he  himself  made,  particululy 
that  all  his  friends  took  part  with  Lady 
Byron,  seem  almost  to  exclude  the  or¬ 
dinary  presumption,  that,  in  such  unfor¬ 
tunate  cases,  there  must  be  faults  on 
both  sides.  Proof,  however,  seems  to 
be  offered,  that  it  was  rather  from  irre¬ 
gular  habits  and  impatience  of  restr^t, 
than  from  deliberate  intention  of  beha¬ 
ving  ill,  that  he  afforded  room  for  the 
separation.  He  certunly  appears  to 
have  deeply  lamented  it ;  and  thqre  is 
no  doubt  that  it  completed  his  ruin. 
Placed  without  the  pale  of  respectable 
society,  his  fortune  injured,  and  all  pros¬ 
pects  of  domestic  fehcity  finally  cut  off, 
he  quitted  England,  to  seek  consolation 
elsewhere  in  the  indulgence  of  every 
wild  and  wayward  fancy. 

From  his  retreat  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  Lord  Byron  continued  busily  wri¬ 
ting  and  publishing  poetry.  His  first 
pn^uction  was  the  third  canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  a  poem  of  distinct  and  pecu¬ 
liar  character,  and  certunly  contuning 
passages  of  the  greatest  power ;  yet  we 
cannot,  on  the  whole,  think  it  equal  to 
the  two  first.  There  is  a  considerable 
infusion  of  that  peculiar  vein  which  is 
vulwly  called  we  lake  poetry ;  and 
without  meaning  to  depreciate  which, 
we  cannot  but  think  it  does  not  harmo¬ 
nize  well  with  that  of  Byron.  The 
fourth  canto,  on  Italy,  has  little  of  a 
15 
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marked  character,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  that  ever  was  written.  What  can  be 


inferior  to  the  other  three ;  still,  many 
splendid  passages. 

About  this  time,  a  number  of  little 
pieces  issued  from  Lord  Byron’s  pen — 
Manfred,  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  the 
Lament  of  Tasso,  Mazeppa.  These  bore 
the  stamp  of  his  genius,  yet  could  not 
rank  with  bis  happier  effusions.  The 
exhaustion  of  his  original  rein  seems 
marked  by  the  attempt  to  excite  inte¬ 
rest  by  riolent  and  peculiar  situations ; 
idiereas  his  true  power  certainly  con¬ 
sisted  in  delineating  the  workings  of 
the  human  heart  under  circumstances 
that  belong  to  the  ordinary  fate  of  hu¬ 
manity.  He  became  next  very  ambi¬ 
tions  to  shine  as  a  dramatic  poet ;  but 
though  his  productions  of  this  class  pos¬ 
sessed  great  beauty  as  poems,  they  were 
never  successful  as  dramas,  and  proba¬ 
bly  never  would  have  been  so.  In  com¬ 
paring  Shakspeare  and  Byron,  the  most 
marked  cmposition  is  at  once  discover¬ 
ed.  In  the  varied  productions  of  the 
former,  there  is  scarcely  anything  which 
makes  us  perceive  what  he  really  felt, 
and  was  in  himself ;  be  identifies  him¬ 
self  wholly  with  each  successive  cha¬ 
racter  whom  he  brings  upon  the  stage. 
But  the  character  of  Byron  is  that  of 
rigid  and  fixed  individuality ;  he  never 
far  beyond  the  circle  of  his  own 
,  and  is  speedily  re-attracted  thi¬ 
ther.  He  can  then  give  its  own  lan¬ 
guage  to  one  character  only,  which 
alone  can  never  support  a  great  drama¬ 
tic  composition. 

Lord  Byron  was  now  dragged  into 
courses  which  are  but  too  notorious, 
and  which  we  feel  no  inclination  to  put 
on  record.  Yet  we  cannot  help  remark¬ 
ing,  that  there  might  be  selected  out  of 
the  Don  Juan, — at  least  its  first  five 
cantos,  for  we  have  not  dug  any  deep¬ 
er, — ^passages  as  splendid  in  power  and 
pathos  as  any  in  his  other  writings.  The 
adventure  of  Haidee,  in  particular,  with 
a  little  modification  and  pruning,  might 
be  rendered  one  of  the  most  interesting 
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more  beautiful  than  its  close  ?— > 

“  She  died,  but  not  alone  t  she  hdd  within 
A  second  principle  of  life,  which  mi^t 
Have  dawn’d  a  fair  and  ^ess  child  of  sin. 
But  closed  its  little  being  without  light. 

And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 
Blossom  and  bough  lie  wither’d  with  one  bligbti 
In  vain  the  dews  of  heaven  descend  above 
The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  love. 

**  That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare, 

Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  pass’d  away  t 
None  but  her  osm  and  father’s  grave  is  there, 
And  nothing  outward  tdls  of  human  day. 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fiurt 
No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say. 
What  was ;  no  dirge,  except  the  hollow  seas, 
Mourns  o’er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades.” 

We  would  wish  to  except  also  from 
the  anathema  of  the  public,  the  dra¬ 
matic  poem  entitled  Heaven  and 
Earth,”  which  seems  to  have  been  re¬ 
jected  by  Mr  Murray,  and  consigned 
to  reprobation  by  the  public,  upon  the 
mere  alarm  of  its  name  ;  for  it  is  really 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  un¬ 
exceptionable  poems  he  has  written. 
We  wish,  therefore,  some  one  would 
dig  it  out  of  the  rubbish  of  the  Liberal, 
and  put  it  in  some  regular  edition  of 
his  pieces. 

We  can  happily  close  the  career  of 
Byron  with  one  r^eeming  feature.  It 
were  unreasonable,  and  of  evil  example, 
that  a  single  act  of  good  should  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  gild  the  errors  of  a  life,  still  that  act 
was  certainly  marked  by  a  lofty  and 
generous  self-devotion,  and  showed  a 
mind  capable  of  bmng  great  in  acting, 
as  well  as  writing.  To  tbe  cause  of 
Greece  be  seems  to  have  most  sincere¬ 
ly,  and  even  patiently,  devoted  himself. 
It  soon  prov^  that  he  had  undertaken 
a  most  difficult  task.  On  his  arrival,  the 
dissensions  between  the  chiefs  were 
at  their  height ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
troops  were  little  better  than  savages, 
who  could  be  managed  in  a  rude  way 
by  their  own  leaders,  but  could  never 
be  united  in  any  systematic  manner, 
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especially  upon  foreign  suggestion.  The 
vexations  and  disappointments  arising 
from  these  circumstances  preyed  so 
strongly  on  his  mind,  that  they  brought 
on  a  series  of  violent  fits  of  epilepsy. 
These  attacks  left  behind  them  a  de¬ 
gree  of  weakness,  which  probably  expo¬ 
sed  him  to  a  fever,  which  the  damp  cli¬ 
mate  of  Missolonghi  of  itself  tended  to 
excite.  Through  misconduct  either  on 
his  own  part,  or  that  of  his  physicians, 
it  unfortunately  proved  fattd,  on  tlie 
19th  April,  1824.  The  deep  expres¬ 
sions  of  grief  and  regret  on  the  part  of 
the  Greek  government  evidently  show, 
that  they  attached  no  little  importance 
to  his  influence  and  aid. 

It  were  now  the  time  to  have  at¬ 
tempted  the  arduous  task  of  drawing  a 
general  character  of  this  great  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  person.  Happily,  however, 
we  find  this  duty  already  performed, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  kindred  ge¬ 
nius,  by  one  who  has  long  divided  with 
Byron  the  public  admiration,  and  who, 
if,  with  some  difficulty,  he  be  allowed  to 
yield  the  very  first  place  as  a  poet, 
must,  from  his  wide  observation  and 
varied  attainments,  be  viewed  as,  on 
the  whole,  a  being  more  highly  and  re¬ 
markably  gifted. 

“  Amidst  the  general  calmness  of  the 
political  atmosphere,  we  luve  been 
stunned,  from  another  quarter,  by  one 
of  those  death-notes,  which  are  peale<l 
at  intervals,  as  from  an  Archangel’s 
trumpet,  to  awaken  the  soul  of  a  whole 
people  at  once.  Lord  Byron,  who  has 
so  long  and  so  amply  filled  the  highest 
place  in  the  public  eye,  has  shared  the 
lot  of  humanity.  His  lordship  died  at 
Missolonghi  on  the  19th  of  April.  That 
mighty  Genius,  which  walked  amongst 
men  as  something  superior  to  ordinary 
mortality,  and  whose  powers  were  be¬ 
held  with  wonder,  and  something  ap¬ 
proaching  to  terror,  as  if  we  knew  not 
whether  they  were  of  good  or  of  evil, 
is  laid  as  soundly  to  rest  as  the  poor 
peasant  whose  ideas  never  went  beyond 


his  daily  task.  The  voice  of  just  blame, 
and  of  malignant  censure,  are  at  once 
silenced ;  and  we  feel  almost  as  if  the 
great  luminary  of  Heaven  had  sudden¬ 
ly  disappeared  from  the  sky,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  every  telescope  was  level¬ 
led  for  the  examination  of  the  spots 
which  dimmed  its  brightness.  It  is  not 
now  the  question,  wliat  were  Byron’s 
faults,  what  his  mistakes ;  but,  how  is 
the  blank  which  he  has  left  in  British, 
literature  to  be  filled  up  ?  Not,  we  fear, , 
in  one  generation,  which,  among  many 
liighly  mfted  persons,  has  produced 
none  who  approached  Byron  in  ori¬ 
ginality,  the  first  attribute  of  genius. 
Only  thirty-seven  years  old — so  much 
already  done  for  immortality — so  much 
time  remaining,  as  it  seemed  to  us  short¬ 
sighted  mortals,  to  maintain  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  fame,  and  to  atone  for  errors  in 
conduct,  and  levities  in  composition, — 
who  will  not  grieve  that  such  a  race 
has  been  shortened,  though  not  always 
keeping  the  straight  path,  such  a  light 
extinguished,  though  sometimes  flaming 
to  dazzle  and  to  bewilder  ?  One  word 
on  this  ungrateful  subject  ere  we  quit 
it  for  ever. 

“  The  errors  of  Lord  Byron  arose 
neither  from  depravity  of  heart, — for 
nature  had  not  committed  the  anomaly 
of  uniting  to  such  extraordinary  talents 
an  imperfect  moral  s<*nse, — ^nor  from 
feelings  dead  to  the  admiration  of  vir¬ 
tue.  No  man  had  ever  a  kinder  heart 
for  sympatliy,  or  a  more  open  hand  for 
the  relief  of  distress  ;  and  no  mind  was 
ever  more  formeil  for  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  noble  actions,  providing 
he  was  convinced  that  the  actors  had 
proceeded  on  disinterested  principles. 
Lord  Byron  was  totally  free  from  tht? 
curse  and  degradation  of  literature,  its 
jealousies  we  mean,  and  its  envy.  But 
his  wonderful  genius  was  of  a  nature 
which  disdained  restraint,  even  when 
restraint  was  most  wholesome.  When 
at  school,  the  tasks  in  which  he  excel¬ 
led,  were  those  only  which  he  under- 
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took  voluntarily ;  and  Ida  situation  as 
a  young  man  of  rank,  with  strong  pas¬ 
sions,  and  in  the  uncontrolled  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  considerable  fortune,  added 
to  that  impatience  of  strictures  or  coer¬ 
cion  which  was  natural  to  him.  As  an 
author,  he  refused  to  plead  at  the  bar 
of  criticism  ;  as  a  man,  he  would  not 
submit  to  be  morally  amenable  to  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion.  Remon¬ 
strances  from  a  friend,  of  whose  inten¬ 
tions  and  kindness  he  was  secure,  had 
often  great  weight  with  him ;  but  there 
were  few  who  could  venture  on  a  task 
so  difficult.  Reproof  he  endured  with 
impatience,  and  reproach  hardened  him 
in  his  error ;  so  that  he  often  resembled 
the  gallant  war-steed,  who  nishes  for¬ 
ward  on  the  steel  that  wounds  him.  In 
tlie  most  painful  crisis  of  his  private 
life,  he  evinced  this  irritability  and  im¬ 
patience  of  censure  in  such  a  degree,  as 
almost  to  resemble  the  noble  victim  of 
the  bull-fight,  which  is  more  maddened 
by  the  squibs,  darts,  and  petty  aimoy- 
ances,  of  the  unworthy  crowds  beyond 
the  lists,  than  by  the  lance  of  his  no¬ 
bler,  and,  so  to  B])eak,  his  more  lemti- 
inate  antagonist.  In  a  word,  much  of 
that  in  which  he  erred,  was  in  bravade 
and  scorn  of  his  censors,  and  was  done 
with  the  motive  of  Dryden’s  despot, 
“  to  show  his  arbitrary  power.”  It  is 
needless  to  say,  tliat  his  was  a  false  and 
prejudiced  view  of  such  a  contest ;  and 
that  if  the  noble  bard  gmned  a  sort  of 
triumph,  by  compelling  the  world  to 
read  poetry,  though  mixed  with  baser 
matter,  because  it  was  his,  he  gave,  in 
return,  an  unworthy  triumph  to  the 
unworthy,  besides  deep  sorrow  to  those 
whose  applause  in  his  cooler  moments 
he  most  valued. 

“  It  was  the  same  with  his  politics, 
which  on  several  occasions  assumed  a 
tone  menacing  and  contemptuous  to  the 
constitution  of  his  country ;  while,  in 
fact.  Lord  Byron  was  in  his  own  heart 
sufficienty  sensible,  not  only  of  his  pri¬ 
vileges  as  a  Briton,  but  of  the  distinc¬ 


tion  attending  his  high  birth  and  ranky 
and  was  peculiarly  sensitive  of  those 
shades  which  constitute  what  is  termed 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  Indeed, 
notwithstanding  his  having  employed' 
epigrams,  and  all  the  petty  war  of  wit, 
when  such  would  have  been  much  bet¬ 
ter  abstained  from,  he  would  have  been 
found,  had  a  collision  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  aristocratic  and  democratic 
parties  in  the  state,  exerting  all  his  ener¬ 
gies  in  defence  of  that  to  which  he  na¬ 
turally  belonged.  His  own  feeling  on 
these  subjects  he  has  explained  in  the 
very  last  canto  of  Don  Juan ;  and  they 
are  in  entire  harmony  with  the  opinions . 
wliich  we  have  seen  expressed  in  his 
correspondence,  at  a  moment  when 
matters  appeared  to  approach  a  serious 
struggle  in  his  native  country : — 

‘  He  was  as  independent — ay,  much  more, 

Than  those  who  were  not  paid  fur  indepen¬ 
dence  ; 

As  common  soldiers,  or  a  common— Shore, 

Have  in  their  several  arts  or  parts  ascend- 
ence 

O'er  the  irregulars  in  lust  or  gore. 

Who  do  not  give  professional  attendance. 
Thus  on  the  mob  .ill  statesmen  are  as  eager 
To  prove  their  pride,  as  footmen  to  a  beggar.’ 

“  We  are  not,  however,  Byron’s  apo¬ 
logists,  for  now,  alas  !  he  needs  none. 
His  excellencies  will  notv  Ire  universal¬ 
ly  acknowledged,  and  his  faults  (let  us 
liope  and  believe)  not  remembered  in 
his  epitaph.  It  will  be  recollected  what 
a  part  he  has  sustained  in  British  litera¬ 
ture  since  the  first  appearance  of  Childe 
Harold,  a  space  of  nearly  sixteen  years. 
There  has  been  no  reposing  under  the 
shade  of  his  laurels,  no  living  upon  the 
resource  of  pa.st  reputation ;  none  of 
that  coddling  and  petty  precaution, 
which  little  authors  call  “  taking  care 
of  their  fame.”  Byron  let  his  fame  take 
care  of  itself.  His  foot  was  always  in 
the  arena,  his  shield  hung  always  in  the 
lists;  and  although  his  own  gigantic 
renown  increased  the  difficulty  of  the 
slruggle,  since  he  could  proiluce  no- 
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thing,  however  great,  which  exceeded 
the  pablic  estimate  of  his  genios,  yet 
he  advanced  to  the  honoorable  contest 
again  and  again  and  again,  and  came 
always  off  with  distinction,  almost  al¬ 
ways  with  complete  triumph.  As  va¬ 
rious  in  composition  as  Shakspeare 
himself,  (this  will  he  admitted  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  his  Don  Juan,) 
he  has  embraced  every  topic  of  human 
life,  and  sounded  every  string  on  the 
divine  harp,  from  its  slightest  to  its 
most  powerful  and  heart-astounding 
tones.  There  is  scarce  a  passion,  or  a 
situation,  which  has  escap^  his  pen  ; 
and  be  mi^t  be  drawn,  like  Garrick, 
between  the  Weeping  and  the  Laugh¬ 
ing  Muse,  althou^  hU  most  powerful 
efforts  have  certainly  been  dedicated  to 
Melpomene.  His  genius  seemed  as 
prolific  as  various.  The  most  prodigal 
use  did  not  exhaust  his  powers,  nay, 
seemed  rather  to  increase  their  vigour. 
Neither  Childe  Harolde,  nor  any  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Byron’s  earlier  tales, 
contain  more  exquisite  morsels  of  poe¬ 
try  than  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  the  Cantos  of  Don  Juan,  amidst 
verses  which  the  author  appears  to  have 
thrown  off  with  an  effort  as  spontane¬ 
ous,  as  that  of  a  tree  resigning  its  leaves 
to  the  wind. — But  that  noble  tree  will 
never  more  bear  fruit  or  blossom  !  It 
has  been  cut  down  in  its  strength,  and 
the  past  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of 
Byron.  We  can  scarce  reconcile  our¬ 
selves  to  the  idea — scarce  think  that 
the  voice  is  silent  for  ever,  which,  burst¬ 
ing  so  often  on  our  ear,  was  often  heard 
with  rapturous  admiration,  sometimes 
with  regret,  but  always  with  the  deep- 
mt  interest. 

*  All  UiBl's  bright  must  fade. 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest !' 

“  With  a  strong  feeling  of  awful  sor¬ 
row,  we  take  leave  of  the  subject. 
Death  creeps  upon  our  most  serious  as 
Well  as  upon  our  most  idle  employ¬ 


ments  ;  and  it  is  a  reflection  solemn 
and  gratifying,  that  he  found  our  Byron 
in  no  moment  of  levity,  but  contribu¬ 
ting  his  fortune,  and  hazarding  his  life, 
in  tehalf  of  a  people  only  endeared  to 
him  by  their  past  glories,  and  as  fellow- 
creatures  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  a 
heathen  oppressor.  To  have  fallen  in 
a  crusade  for  Freedom  and  Humanity, 
as  in  olden  times  it  would  have  been  an 
atonement  for  the  blackest  crimes,  may 
in  the  present  be  allowed  to  expiate 
greater  follies  than  even  exaggerating 
calumny  has  propagated  against  Byron.” 

Another  individual,  endowed  in  very 
different  measure,  and  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  bis  exalted  place,  could  not 
rank  as  so  great  a  man,  paid  this  year 
the  debt  of  nature.  We  have  already, 
under  the  head  of  history,  recorded  the 
death  of  Louis  XVIII.  Though  his  life 
was  the  reverse  of  eventful,  yet  as  great 
part  of  it  was  passed  in  a  private  sta¬ 
tion,  and  out  of  view  of  the  public,  some 
notice  of  this  part  may  be  interesting. 

Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  was  grandson 
to  Louis  XV.,  son  to  the  Dauphin,  and 
bore  originally  the  title  of  Count  of  Pro¬ 
vence.  His  character  was  timid  and  re¬ 
served,  and  he  displayed  an  application 
to  study  very  unusud  in  the  heir  to  a 
throne.  He  employed  himself  also  a 
good  deal  in  writing.  After  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVI.,  he  drew 
up  a  paper  called  Mes  Pensees,  contfun- 
ing  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  ad¬ 
ministering  affairs ;  but  the  King,  not 
relishing  this  interference,  said,  “  Bro¬ 
ther,  henceforward  keep  your  thoughts 
to  yourself.”  He  wrote  also,  and  had 
represented  under  another  name,  a  co¬ 
medy  called  “  Marriage  Secrets,”  the 
language  of  which  is  siud  to  have  been 
coldly  elegant,  and  which  had  some 
success :  ^so  two  operas,  reported  as 
bad. 

On  the  approach  of  the  revolution, 
I.ouis  espoused  opinions  rather  pecu¬ 
liarly  liberal  for  a  prince  ;  and  the  zeal- 
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oiu  friends  of  the  monarchy  even  accu¬ 
sed  him  of  adesign  to  supplant  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  to  obtain  the  pli^  of  regent 
of  t^  kingdom.  After  the  tide  of  revo¬ 
lution,  however,  began  to  sweep  all  be¬ 
fore  it,  he  followed  the  example  earlier 
set  by  the  Count  d’ Artois.  He  set  out 
from  Paris  on  the  10th  of  June,  the 
same  day  that  Louis  XVI.  b^an  a  si¬ 
milar  but  unfortunate  journey.  Mon¬ 
sieur  was  happier ;  and  rather  through 
the  care  of  liis  servant  than  his  own, 
arrived  at  Coblentz.  Unfortunately  he 
has  penned  a  narrative  of  this  journey, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  calculated  to 
uphold  his  reputation,  but  the  opposite 
impression  must  be  produced  by  the 
exclusive  anxiety  which,  in  that  awful 
crisis,  he  displays  for  the  manner  in 
which  his  table  was  to  be  served.  His 
progress  thus  too  much  corresponded 
to  the  ludicrous  picture  of  Talleyrand 
— Harlequin,  always  afraid,  and  always 
hungry.  Being  soon  obliged  to  leave 
Coblentz,  he  'sou^t  refii^  at  Turin  ; 
but  by  the  progress  of  the  French  arms, 
and  the  overawing  influence  of  the  re¬ 
public,  he  was  successively  compelled 
to  leave  that  city,  Verona,  Venice,  and 
at  last  even  Vienna.  An  asylum  was 
then  afforded  at  Mittau,  where  Paul,  in 
the  height  of  his  anti-Gallic  fervour,  af¬ 
forded  him  a  splendid  establishment, 
with  a  guard  of  200  men ;  and  his  levee 
was  crowded  by  the  nobility  of  Conr- 
land.  Afterwards,  the  views  of  Ids  en¬ 
lightened  protectM'  having  shifted  to 
the  other  side  of  the  political  compass, 
Louis  was  ordered  to  leave  Russia  in 
seven  days.  In  Prussia  he  found  at  first 
a  somewhat  dubious  protection,  but  was 
at  length  allowed  to  take  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Warsaw.  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  finding  no  longer  any  safety  on 
the  continent,  he  repaired  to  Britain, 
which  afforded  his  only  secure  and  per¬ 
manent  asylum.  From  this  time  till 
the  restoration,  he  resided  at  Hartwell, 
a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 

It  is  said  that  Loins  XVIII.,  notwith¬ 


standing  such  a  long  series  of  trials,  ne- 
ver  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  descent, 
nor  lost  the  hope  of  re-ascending  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  When  Charles 
IV.  bestowed  up<m  Buonaparte  the  in¬ 
signia  of  the  goklmi  fleece,  he  wrote  to 
him  the  following  letter : 

“  Sire  and  dear  Cousin, 

**  It  is  with  regret  that  I  return  you 
the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  which  his  Majesty,  your  father, 
of  glorious  memory,  confided  to  me. 
There  can  exist  nothing  in  common  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  great  criminal  whom 
audacity  and  fortune  have  placed  upon 
my  throne,  which  be  has  md  the  bar¬ 
barity  to  stain  with  the  pure  blood  of  a 
Bourbon,  the  Duke  d’Enghien.  Reli¬ 
gion  teaches  me  to  pardon  an  assassin, 
but  the  tyrant  of  my  subjects  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  my  enemy.  Providence, 
from  inscrutable  motives,  may  ordain 
that  I  shall  end  my  days  in  ei^ ;  but 
neither  my  cotemporaries  nor  posterity 
shall  ever,  even  to  my  last  breath,  say, 
that  in  the  hour  of  adversity  I  sbow^ 
myself  unworthyof  occupying  the  throne 
of  my  ancestors.” 

The  King’s  hopes  were,  beyond  all 
human  expectation,  fulfilled ;  and  as  he 
had  endured  adversity  with  fortitude, 
he  used  with  a  dignifi^  moderation  bis 
prosperous  fortune.  His  career  as  a 
king  has  been  very  fully  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and  we  shall  add  nothing  on  the 
subject  to  the  few  observations  already 
made  on  occasion  of  recording  his  death 
as  an  historical  event. 

The  French  lamented  at  this  era  the 
death  of  one  of  their  greatest  painters, 
whom  the  judgment  of  many  critics 
placed  at  the  h^  of  their  schwl  of  art 
— Girodet  Trioson.  Our  direct  means 
of  forming  a  judgment  on  his  merits 
being  rather  imperfect,  we  collect  the 
following  notices  from  the  principal 
French  journals. 
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Anne  LouIh  Girodet  was  son  to  an 
oflicer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  but  was 
early  left  an  orphan.  Possessing  a  for¬ 
tune  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  his  age,  he  received  from  his  tutor, 
M.  Trioson,  physician  to  the  army,  a 
careful  education,  but  without  any  spe¬ 
cial  oliject.  He  was  at  his  course  of 
philosophy,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he 
handled  the  pencil.  His  first  attempt 
excited  the  admiration  of  his  compa¬ 
nions,  and  decided  liis  future  calling. 
He  had  already  made  some  progress 
when  he  entered  into  the  school  of  Da¬ 
vid,  who,  from  his  picture  of  the  Hora- 
tii,  was  already  considered  as  at  the 
h^ul  of  the  French  school.  His  success 
in  the  competition  of  1789,  made  him 
what  is  called  a  pensioner  in  the  school 
of  Rome  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  it 
being  expected  that  he  should  send  a 
painted  study,  he  sent  the  picture  of 
Endymion.  I^vid,  justly  proud  of  such 
a  first  fruit  of  his  lessons,  took  pleasure 
in  relating  the  strange  sensation  which 
the  first  view  of  this  masterpiece  had 
produced  upon  the  professors  of  the 
Old  Academy,  most  of  whom  knew  not 
what  to  think  or  to  say  of  a  work  so 
different  from  all  that  they  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to /execute  and  to  teach. 

During  ten  stormy  years  of  the  re¬ 
volution,  the  genius  of  Girodet  was 
displayed  only  on  some  fine  portraits. 
It  was  not  till  1802,  that  the  apotheosis 
of  the  French  heroes  came  from  his 
pencil.  This  composition  was  singu¬ 
lar,  following  the  inspiration  of  the 
day,  but  full  of  warmtli ;  and  the  draw¬ 
ing  was  marked  at  once  by  an  ele¬ 
gance  and  severity  without  example. 
Then  appeared  successively,  in  1806 
and  1808,  the  famous  pictures  of  a 
“  Scene  of  the  Deluge,”  and  “  The 
Burial  of  Atala,”  in  which  last  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  groat  painter,  supported  by 
that  of  the  great  writer,  has  left  nothing 
to  wish  for  in  rega]’<l  to  composition, 
any  more  than  exei  ution. 

But  the  memorable  year  of  the  glory 


of  Girodet  was  that  singular  decennial 
competition,  in  which  the  champions  of 
painting  were  seen  to  appear,  and  mea¬ 
sure  their  strength  like  two  giants.  On 
one  side  was  David,  with  his  picture 
of  the  Sabines  ;  on  the  other  Girodet, 
with  his  “  Scene  of  the  Deluge.”  Be¬ 
tween  such  rivals  victory  might  well  re¬ 
main  doubtful,  and  yet  the  judges  pro- 
nouncetl  in  favour  of  Girodet.  Enemies 
of  this  splendid  triumph  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  prove  that  it  was  bestowed  by 
assion ;  but  impartial  history,  whose 
our  is  now  come,  will  have  to  remark, 
that  when  the  Commission  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  gave  this  decision,  M.  David  had 
not  become  at  all  an  object  of  animad¬ 
version  to  that  iKMly  ;  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  his  rival  enjoyed  so  little  favour, 
that  he  had  not  been  nameti  a  member, 
though  the  opportunity  had  often  offer¬ 
ed.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  after  so  great 
a  fracas,  and  a  competition  unequalled 
since  the  times  of  Greece,  these  two 
pictures  returned  into  the  hands  of  the 
painters,  where  they  remained  for  ten 
years,  without  any  one  setting  any  price 
on  them  beyond  that  of  vain  admiration. 
At  length,  in  1818  and  1819,  they  en¬ 
tered  the  king’s  collection,  through  the 
taste  and  influence  of  the  Count  di 
Pradel. 

The  other  works  of  this  great  painter 
are  the  pictures  of  the  Surrender  of 
Vienna  and  the  Revolt  of  Ciuro,  which 
appeared  in  1808  and  1810.  A  multi¬ 
tude  of  portraits,  among  which  may  be 
remarked  those  of  Chateaubriand,  of  the 
Defender  of  Louis  XVI.,  studies  of 
heads,  particularly  that  of  “  the  Vir¬ 
gin,”  which  astonished  and  delighted 
the  public  in  1812  ;  a  Galatea,  traced 
w'ith  a  delicacy  and  purity  worthy  tlie 
painter  of  Endymion  and  Atala  In  this 
last  work,  however,  his  hand  was  al¬ 
ready  weakened  by  a  first  attack  of  the 
malady  which  now  places  Girodet  in 
the  tomb. 

In  this  artist,  the  powers  of  the  soul 
had  a  great  empire  over  his  physical 
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«>xi8tence.  Wlien’occupied  with  any  im¬ 
portant  work,  he  seemed  to  be  rapt  in 
mind,  and  the  body  not  to  enter  at  all 
into  the  state  of  his  existence ;  he  paint¬ 
ed  in  the  night  as  well,  or  better,  than 
in  the  day ;  he  passed  weeks  and  months 
before  his  canvass,  almost  without  eat¬ 
ing  or  sleeping.  \^en,  having  finished 
his  wori(,  he  came  out  of  his  painting- 
room,  he  appeared  emaciated,  as  after  a 
long  sickness ;  but  his  mind  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  vivacity  and  enthusiasm. 
The  labours  of  his  art  did  not  suffice  to 
the  prodigious  activity  of  his  fiery  spi¬ 
rit.  He  employed  himself  also  in  mu¬ 
sic  and  poetry;  he  had  composed  a 
poem  on  painting,  and  finished  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Anacreon.  His  character  was 
ardent,  his  humour  impatient  of  re¬ 
straint  and  of  all  preference.  This  dis¬ 
position,  indeed,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  doing  full  justice  to  rival  artists, 
who  on  their  side  well  appreciated  his 
astonishing  talent.  With  the  public  in 
general,  his  popularity  was  not  equal  to 
his  talent.  His  life  could  not  thus  be 
exempt  from  many  cares ;  and  that  fire 
of  imagination,  those  ardours  of  genius, 
which  were  the  means  of  his  glory, 
could  not  but  contribute  to  his  prema¬ 
ture  death. 

For  sixteen  years,  his  constitution, 
naturally  strong,  struggled  against  an 
impending  principle  of  destruction.  At 
length,  a  gangrenous  affection,  which 
twice  at  distant  intervals  had  appeared 
in  the  lower  extremities,  made  its  third 
attack  on  the  stomach.  After  six  days 
of  increasing  pain,  it  was  necessary  to 
submit  to  a  perilous  operation,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  could  only  diminish  bis 
unheard-of  suffering,  and  retard  death 
by  five  days.  When  all  was  ready  for 
the  terrible  operation,  Girodet  had  some 
occasion  to  go  into  his  pmnting-room. 
Tliere  the  sense  of  his  danger,  and  the 
view  of  the  objects  which  surrounded 
him,  produced  on  his  mind  a  lively 
emotion,  and  in  the  most  affecting 


terms,  he  bid  a<lieu  to  his  art,  to  his 
pencils,  and  to  the  work  which  he  was 
about  to  leave  unfinished. 

On  the  first  notice  of  his  illness,  the 
curate  of  La  Madeleine  had  gone  to  vi¬ 
sit  him,  and  it  was  from  the  hands  of 
this  worthy  pastor,  that  a  few  days  af¬ 
ter  he  received  the  last  sacraments  of 
the  church.  Witnesses  of  this  sad  and 
pious  ceremony  declare,  that  religion 
never  appeared  to  a  dying  man  under 
forms  at  once  more  mild  and  more  edi¬ 
fying. 

The  funeral  of  this  great  artist  was 
crowded  almost  beyond  example.  There 
were  present  fdmost  all  the  artists  and 
pupils  of  the  different  schools,  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  his  genius,  the  friends  of  his 
person  ;  among  others.  Viscount  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  Baron  Humboldt,  the  Count 
de  Forbin,  and  the  members  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Museum.  Gamier, 
an  early  rival  of  the  deceased,  pronoun¬ 
ced  his  funeral  oration,  and  as  the  com¬ 
pany  were  about  to  separate,  M.  Gros, 
an  eminent  living  painter,  stopped  them, 
and  began  an  improvisatory  panegyric 
on  his  collet^e  and  fiiend.  He  retra¬ 
ced  with  peculiar  feeling  the  first  years 
of  his  youth,  when  “  coming  with  Gi¬ 
rodet  out  of  the  school  of  David,  he 
had  him  for  his  first  friend,  his  compa¬ 
nion  in  the  classic  land  of  the  arts,  stu- 
ring  his  studies,  his  pleasures,  his  dan¬ 
gers,  and  both  cherishing  that  sacred 
fire,  of  which  they  had  brought  the 
fruits  into  their  common  country.”  This 
address  is  said  to  have  produced  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  emotion. 

It  is  to  the  foreign  journals,  also, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  some  remark¬ 
able  particulars  respecting  a  lady  of 
singular  accomplishments,  the  Duch¬ 
ess  OF  Devonshire,  who,  in  the  last 
part  of  her  life,  had  made  Rome  her 
adopted  country.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Elizabeth  Hervey,  and  she  was 
manied  in  the  first  instance  to  Mr  Fos- 
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ter,  bat  in  1812  became  Dachesa  of 
Devooahite.  Being  left  again  a  widow, 
she  quitted  England,  and  establi^d 
herself  at  Rome  in  1815.  She  spent 
her  life  there  in  a  continned  and  splen¬ 
did  patronage  of  the  arts.  Her  iq>art- 
ments  were  adorned  with  pictures  of 
all  the  living  painters  of  Rome,  of  whose 
talents  a  just  and  advantageous  idee 
might  be  there  formed.  She  edited  the 
translation  of  Viigil,  by  Annibal  Caro, 
and  besides  having  it  splendidly  print¬ 
ed,  employed  the  ablest  artists  of  Italy 
in  adorning  it  with  engravings,  repre¬ 
senting  the  places  described  by  the  La¬ 
tin  poet.  She  gave  similar  actions  of 
a  translation  of  Ddille’a  Passage  of 
St  Gothard,”  addressed  to  the  first 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  of  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Fifth  Satire  of  Horace, 
describing  his  journey  ftom  Rome  to 
Brundusium.  She  was  projecting  •  a 
magnificent  edition  of  Dante,  executed 


in  the  same  style.  There  was  a  column 
in  Rome,  of  which  only  half  was  above 
ground,  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Temple  of  Jnpiter  Stator,  concerning 
the  origin  ot  which  antiquaries  had 
greatly  differed  in  tminion.  The  Dnch- 
ess  caused  the  eartn  to  be  dog  firom 
around  this  column,  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  the  one  raised  in  608  by 
SmaragduB  the  Exarch,  m  honour  of 
the  Emperor  niocas.  This  research 
threw  considerable  light  upon  the  gmie- 
ral  topography  of  ancient  Rmne.  Her 
apartments  were  the  resort  of  all  dis- 
tingnished  British  travellers,  and  of  all 
persons  from  every  country  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  their  rank,  their  knowledge,  and 
their  merit.  She  is  also  understood  to 
have  bestowed  liberally  both  on  pnUic 
institutions  and  private  charity.  She 
died  at  Rome,  on  the  SOtb  of  March, 
1824,  of  an  inflammatory  illness. 
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FUGITIVE  AND  OCCASIONAL  PIECES. 


STANZAS, 


BY  LORD  BYRON. 


I  HEARD  thy  iate  without  a  tear, 

Thy  loss  with  scarce  a  sigh ; 

And  yet  thou  wert  surpassing  dear — 
Too  loved  of  all  to  die. — 

I  know  not  what  hath  sear’d  mine  eye ; 

The  tears  refuse  to  start ; 

But  every  drop  its  lids  deny 
Falls  dreary  on  my  heart. 

Yes — deep  and  heavy,  one  by  one, 
They  sink  and  turn  to  care ; 

As  cavem’d  waters  wear  the  stone. 

Yet  dropping  harden  there~- 
They  cannot  petrify  more  fast 
Than  feelinjp  sunk  remain, 

Which,  coldly  fix’d,  regard  the  past, 
But  never  melt  again. 


TO  MONS.  ALEXANDRE. 

Of  yore,  in  Old  England,  it  was  not  thought  good 
To  carry  two  visages  under  one  hood : 

What  should  folk  say  to  you  ?  who  have  faces  such  plenty, 
That  from  under  one  hood  you  last  night  show’d  us  twenty ! 
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Stand  forth,  arch  deceiver  I  and  tell  us  in  truth, 

Are  you  handsome  or  ugly,  in  age  or  in  youth  ? 

Man,  woman,  or  child  ?  or  a  do^,  or  a  mouse  ? 

Or  are  you,  at  once,  each  live  thing  in  the  house  ? 

Each  live  thing,  did  I  ask  ?  each  dead  implement  too ! 

A  work-shop  in  your  person — saw,  chisel,  and  screw, 

Above  all,  are  you  one  individual  ?  I  know 
You  must  be,  at  tlie  least,  Alezmdre  and  Co. 

But  I  think  you’re  a  troop — an  assemblage — a  mob — 

And  that  I,  as  the  Sheriff,  must  take  up  the  job  ; 

And,  instead  of  rehearsing  your  wonders  in  verse  t 
Must  read  you  the  Riot  Act,  and  bid  you  disperse  I 

.  Walter  Scott. 

Abbotsford,  2S<f  April. 


SONNET. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM-LISLE  BOWLES. 

When  last  we  parted,  thou  wert  young  and  fair. 

How  beautiful  let  fond  remembrance  say  I 
Alas  I  since  then  old  Time  has  stol’n  away 
Full  thirty  years,  leaving  my  temples  bare. 

So  hath  it  perish’d  like  a  thing  of  air, 

’The  dre^  of  love  and  youth  I — Now  both  are  grey. 
Yet  still  remembering  tmt  delightful  day. 

Though  Time  with  his  cold  touch  hath  blanch'd  my  hair, 
Though  I  have  suffer’d  many  years  of  pain. 

Since  then ;  though  I  did  never  think  to  live 
To  hear  that  voice,  or  see  those  eyes  again, 

I  am  a  sad,  but  cordial  greeting  give. 

And  for  thy  welfare  breathe  as  warm  a  prayer. 

Lady,  as  when  I  loved  thee  young  and  fair  t 
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ON  FIRST  HEARING  CARADORI  SING. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

Muse  of  immortal  grace,  and  heavenly  song  I 
No  more  despairing  search  the  mortal  throng, 

One  spirit  like  thyself,  ’mid  human  kind. 

With  voice  as  sweet,  and  looks  as  fair,  to  find ; 

Oh  I  listen,  and  suspend  thy  parting  wings. 

Listen !  for,  hark  I  ’tie  Caradori  sings  I — 

Hear,  in  the  cadence  of  each  thrilling  note. 

Tones,  scarce  of  earth,  and  sounds  seraphic  float ; 
Mark  in  the  radiant  smile  that  lights  her  face, 

Mark,  in  her  look,  a  more  than  earthly  grace. 

And  say,  repaid  for  every  labour  past. 

Beautiful  Spirit !  thou  art  found  at  last !” 


TO  THE  CHASE-FIELD  AWAY. 

{From  the  Annals  of  Sporting  and  Fancy  Gazette.) 

Hark  forward,  hark  forward,  tantivy.”— OU  Song. 

Hilliho — hilliho  I  to  the  Chase-field  aw^, 

The  sun  he  is  up  in  his  chariot  of  day, 

And  the  dew  is  his  tear,  and  the  light  cloud  his  frown. 
That  you  still  snore  away  on  your  pillow  of  down  : — 
Hilliho— hilliho  I  snatch  the  coif  from  your  head. 

And  put  on  the  sportsman’s  gay  doublet  of  red. 

Hilliho — hilliho  I  the  steed  neighs  in  the  stall, 

A  challenge  as  gay  as  the  war-trumpet’s  call, 

And  the  splendour  of  Spirity,  the  sinew  of  fame. 

Lights  up  his  dark  eye,  and  his  nostril  of  flame ; 
Hilliho-^illiho  ! — press  his  sleek  sides  and  ride 
Where  the  glad  hearts  arc  met  by  the  bonny  brake  side. 

Hilliho — hilliho  ! — there  are  Stuart,  and  Ray, 

And  Marlow  astride  on  his  Kill-devil  bay  : 
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And  Wyndham,  whose  goodness  all  tme  fellows  know, 

At  the  tail  of  the  fox,  or  the  face  of  the  foe  : 

Hilliho — ^hilliho  I  round  the  covert  we  wheel,  ' 

The  old  cap  on  oar  brow,  the  old  spar  at  our  heel. 

HUGho— hilliho  I  there’s  a  voice  on  die  gale, 

And  echo,  enamour’d,  repeateth  the  tale ; 

The  game  it  is  roused,  and  the  weUdn  has  rung 
With  the  beet  of  all  music,  the  hound’s  jovial  tongue  : 

Hilliho — hilliho !  we  compete  with  the  wind. 

And  where  now  is  the  craven  to  loiter  behind  ? 

Hilliho — ^hilliho  I  Uke  wild  spirits  we  fly, 

And  our  track  is  as  bright  as  a  meteor  of  sky : 

Hark  forward  I  through  valley,  o’er  hill,  clash  along, 

Diana  herself  seems  to  ride  in  our  throng — 

Hilliho— hilliho  !  see  our  proud  coursers  bound 
To  the  horn’s  lusty  scream,  and  the  song  of  die  hound. 

Hilliho— hilliho  !  the  long  day  it  is  o’er, 

And  our  field  it  is  scatter’d,  so  gallant  before  ; 

Some  fell  in  the  rough  brake,  some  fell  in  the  plain, 

But  their  fame  moults  no  feather,  their  badges  no  stain : 

Hilliho— hilliho  I  ay,  again  they  shall  ride 

In  our  race  for  the  brush,  at  the  green  covert  side  ! 

A.  M.  Templeton,  Jon. 

Salithury,  1824. 


THE  MESSENGER  BIRD. 

Some  of  the  Brazilians  pay  great  veneration  to  a  certain  bird  that  sings  mournfully  in  the 
night-time.  They  say  it  u  a  messenger  which  their  deceased  friends  and  relations  have  sent, 
and  that  it  brings  thm  news  from  the  other  world.”— Pieorr*  Ceremomes  and  Religious 
Cusfomf.] 


Thou  art  come  from  the  Spirit’s  land,  thou  bird  i 
Thou  art  c<«te  from  the  Spirit’s  land  ! 

Throng  the  dark  pine  grove  let  thy  voice  be  heard. 
And  tell  of  the  shadowy  band  ! 

We  know  that  the  bowers  are  green  and  fair 
In  the  light  of  that  distant  shore. 

And  we  know  that  the  friends  we  have  lost  are  there. 
They  arc  there — and  they  weep  no  more. 


POETRY. 
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And  we  know;  they  have  quench’d  their  fierer’a  thirst 
From  the  fountain  of  youth  ere  now, 

For  there  must  the  stream  in  its  gladness  burst, 
Which  none  may  find  below ! 

And  we  know  that  they  will  not  be  lured  to  earth 
From  the  land  of  deathless  flowers, 

By  the  feast,  or  dance,  or  song  of  mirth. 

Though  their  hearts  were  once  with  ours. 

Tliongh  they  sat  with  us  by  the  night-fire’s  blaee, 
And  bent  with  us  the  bow. 

And  heard  the  tales  of  our  fathers’  days. 

Which  fB%  told  to  others  now  ! 

Then  tell  us,  thou  bird  of  the  solemn  strain  t 
Can  those  who  have  loved  forget  ? 

We  call,  and  they  answer  not  again — 

Do  they  love-^o  they  love  us  yet  ? 

Doth  the  warrior  think  of  his  brother  there. 

And  the  father  of  his  child  ? 

And  the  chief  of  those  that  were  wont  to  share 
His  wanderings  o’er  the  wild  ? 

We  call  them  far  through  the  silent  night. 

And  they  speak  not  from  cave  or  hill ; 

We  know,  thou  bird,  that  their  land  is  bright. 

But  say,  do  they  love  there  still  ? 


THE  MOSS  ROSE. 

[;From  the  German  of  KauMMAOBa.]|] 

Erewhile,  in  Orient’s  sunny  clime. 

When  earth-bom  things  were  yet  in  prime. 
Nor  guilt  the  golden  bands  bad  riven 
That  link’d  in  peace  the  earth  to  heaven. 
The  angel-sprite,  whose  bounded  powers 
Are  given  to  tend  the  tribes  of  flowers,— 
Each  leaf  at  eve  with  balm  bedewing. 

At  mom  each  faded  charm  renewing,— 
One  noon,  on  spring’s  first  petals  laid. 

Had  couch’d  him  in  a  Rose-tree’s  shade. 
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Refresh'd,  anon  he  raised  his  Itead, 

And,  smiling,  to  the  Rose>tree  said, 

“  My  loreliest  child,  my  darling  Rose  ! 
Accept  the  thanks  thy  Aether  owes ; — 
Thanks  for  thy  fragrance,  freely  shed 
From  ruby  cup  around  my  head, — 

Thanks  for  thy  cool,  reviving  shade. 

While  slumbering  in  thy  shelter  laid ! 

O  ask  I — whate’er  the  boon — 'tis  thine ; 

The  my  to  ^^rant  the  boon  be  mine." — 

“  Then  o’ er  my  form  new  beauties  shed,” 
At  once  the  Rose-tree’s  spirit  said  : 

And,  lo  I  ere  scarce  the  words  have  birth. 
From  fragrant  wreaths  slow  struggling  fortli, 
llie  loveliest  flower  with  moss  is  braided, 
Tbe  humblest  weed  her  branches  shaded ! 

Yet,  Lina  1  hadst  thou  mark’d,  when  there 
The  lowly  weed  enrobed  the  Fair, 

What  nameless  charms — what  graces  new 
Its  chasten’d  lustre  round  her  threw, — 
While,  all  around,  the  flowers  were  seen 
Do  homage  to  the  Rose’s  Queen, — 

O  !  thou’dst  have  dolT d  that  robe  of  pride. 
And,  simply  deck’d,  as  Nature  bade. 

Scorn’d  Fashion’s — worse  than  useless — aid  I 


THE  SWISS  POET. 


Whek  the  black  howling  tempest  is  raging  around  me,' 

I’ll  start  from  the  chains  which  to  this  world  have  lamnd  me. 
With  my  lyre  in  my  liand,  I’ll  ascend  from  the  vah*. 

With  the  speed  of  the  chamois,  the  rude  mountain  scale. 
Whose  ble^  summit,  wrapt  in  a  garment  of  snow. 

Like  a  pale  banner  gleams  through  the  darkness  below ; 
There  give  me,  ye  lightnings  I  a  spark  of  your  fire, 

’Mid  the  clouds,  I’ll  awake  the  wild  notes  of  my  lyre. 

The  bolt  whizzes  past.— Hark  I  tlie  deep-rolling  thunder  I — 
The  proud  oaks  are  shiver’d,  the  rocks  part  asunder. 

From  the  far  hidden  caverns  the  echoes  awake ; 

On  tlie  crag’s  ru;i^;ed  bosom,  like  long  billows  break ; 

The  avalanche,  tom  from  the  whits  peak  on  high. 

Bears  the  forest  before  it,  and  swift  mshes  by ; 

Tlie  rock’s  broken  masses  are  swept  in  its  trail. 

Till  the  crash  of  its  ruin  is  heard  in  the  vale. 


POETRY. 


In  the  clouds  which  beneath  me  tumultuously  sail. 

The  eagle  is  clapping  her  winm  to  the  gale, 

Screaming,  and  swelling  the  blast  with  her  moan ; 

Destroy’d  is  her  dwelling,  her  yoimg  ones  are  gone. 

With  her  pinions  around  them,  she  lay  in  her  nest ; 

She  smiled  on  the  storm,  for  it  lull’d  them  to  rest ; 

Till  the  avalanche  came,  with  its  eartli-sliaking  force. 

And  swept  all  she  cherish’d  away  in  its  course. 

Here,  as  on  nature’s  dread  conflict  I  ponder. 

My  thoughts  are  raised  high,  and  my  heart  swells  with  wonder 
The  tempest’s  dark  terrors  awake  not  my  fear, 

For  the  Great  One  who  rides  in  the  whirlwind  is  near. 

As  the  hill  rock  beneath,  and  the  clouds  fly  before  tliee. 
Mighty  Spirit  I  I  fall  to  the  earth,  and  adore  thee, 
whose  voice  is  the  thunder,  whose  breath  is  the  storm ! 

W’hen  he  bows  at  thy  throne,  what  is  man,  but  a  worm  ? 


SAUL  AND  JONATHAN. 

Fall’n  are  the  mighty — Israel’s  beauty  sleeps, 

And  mourning  Judah  for  her  ruler  wee’ps  : — 
Fall’n  are  the  mighty — lost  the  victor  wreath, 

The  King,  the  Lord’s  anointed  rests  in  deatii. 

The  mighty  monarch  who  all  Israel  sway’d. 

Whom  distant  regions  honour’d  and  obey’d. 
Unhappy  fate — unwortliy  of  the  brave. 

Wants  the  cold  honours  of  a  warrior’s  grave. 
Relate  it  not  in  Askelon  or  Gath, 

Lest  it  excite  the  Gentile’s  scornful  laugli. 

Lest  the  proud  daughters  of  PhiHstia  sing 
The  song  of  triumph  o’er  our  fallen  king. 

And  thou,  oh,  Gilboa !  who  hast  braved  sublime 
'The  raging  tempest  and  encroaching  time. 

Let  no  moist  dew  on  thee  be  thenceforth  found. 
Nor  kindly  rain  refresh  the  thirsty  ground. 

There  lies  the  shield  that  Israel’s  Monarch  bore. 
And  there  the  fields  are  drench’d  with  regal  gore. 
Daughters  of  Israel,  rend  the  hair  and  weep 
O’er  those  who  now  in  cold  oblivion  sleep : 

No  more  to  deck  you  shall  the  warriors  toil 
With  proud  PhiHstia  and  Amalek’s  spoil. 

Swift  as  the  eagle  darts  upon  his  prey, 

'  Strong  as  the  lion  they  did  urge  their  way. 
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Oft  where  the  combst  raged  with  fiercest  glow, 

The  son  of  Sanl  did  twang  his  deadly  bow ; 

Oft  in  the  taunting  foe,  by  Heav’n  abhorr’d, 

The  gallant  father  sheath’d  bis  crimson  sword ; 

But  never  will  the  gallant  chiefs  again 
Descend  in  terrors  on  the  deathfiil  plain. 

Fall’n  is  the  mighty  sire  and  mightier  son, 

Their  race  of  glory  is  for  ever  run. 

Oh !  Jonathan,  my  brother  and  my  friend. 

My  love  for  thee  shall  never,  never  end ; 

Tender’s  the  love  the  bridegroom  bears  the  bride. 

Who  bnt  an  hour  has  graced  his  youthful  side ; 

Strong  the  affection  that  a  father  bears 
Towa^  his  duteous  and  his  blooming  heirs. 

The  mother  loves  the  babe  upon  her  knee. 

But  not,  O  Jonathan,  as  I  love  thee. . 

Oh  I  nuiy  we  see  the  warm,  the  friendly  glow. 

Renew’d  above,  which  we  ^gan  below. 

Fall’n  are  the  mighty — lost  the  victor  wreath. 

For  Saul  and  Jonathan  both  sleep  in  death. 

A  Young  Soldier. 


STANZAS. 

Dulces-— reminiscitur  Argos. 

From  Arthur’s  towering  heights  I  now  survey 
The  kindling  prospect  that  beneath  me  lies ; — 
Spread  o’er  the  azure  deep,  in  morning’s  ray 

Sails  gleam  like  stars  in  summer’s  twili^t  skies ; 
Here  bright  Edina  strikes  the  dazzled  eyes. 

There  white  flocks  graze  on  many  a  meadow  green  ; 

Brown  groves  appear,  and  peaceful  villas  rise. 
Majestic  Forth  displays  his  glassy  sheen, 

Whilst  sea  and  sun-bright  hiUs  enclose  the  magic  scene. 

Why  wakes  that  northward  gaze  the  silent  tear  ? 

Oh  I  melting  visions  rise  upon  the  view ; 

Haunts  of  my  early  days — my  home  so  dear — 

My  native  vale — ^its  circling  mountains  blue, 

And  have  I  bid  you  all  a  l&st  adieu  ? 

Friends  of  my  youth,  shall  no  revolving  year 
The  joys  we  oft  have  shared  again  renew  ? 

No  more  your  soothing  accents  meet  mine  ear. 

Nor,  to  iny  longing  eyes,  your  darling  forms  appear?' 

12  ' 
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Though  girt  with  countless  joys,  sweet  friendship’s  smile, 

And  the  calm  bliss  that  heidth  and  peace  convey, 

’Mid  Learning’s  bowers  I  linger  for  a  while, 

Her  ardent  votary,  till  the  appointed  day. 

Far  from  the  land  I  love — shall  bid  me  stray — 

Each  Joy,  each  kindred  heart  doth  still  remind 
Of  joys,  now  fled,  and  friends  now  far  away  ; 

Ah !  ne’er  your  parted  wand’rer  hopes  to  find 
So  fond  congenial  hearts  as  some  he  left  behind. 

Ye  faithful  few,  by  distance  doubly  dear. 

We  yet  shall  meet  again,  though  not  below ; 

There  is  a  land  wherein  the  parting  tear. 

Wrung  from  the  bleeding  heart,  shall  never  flow ; 

There  treasured  joys  await — there  never  woe, 

Pain,  nor  corroding  grief  shall  reach  us  more ; 

Through  cheerless  scenes  though  heavenward  pilgrims  go. 
Where  storms  arise,  their  journey  soon  is  o’er — 

'file  Christian’s  shatter’d  bark  soon  gains  a  sheltering  shore.  £. 


HOB’S  EPITAPH. 

BY  ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD. 

A  GREY  owl  was  I  when  on  earth, 

My  master,  a  wondrous  wise  man, 

Found  out  my  deserts,  and  my  worth. 

And  intended  me  for  an  Exciseman 

He  gave  me  the  range  of  his  house, 

And  a  favourite  study  his  shed ; 

'Phere  I  rush’d  on  a  straggling  mouse. 

While  science  mail’d  out  of  my  head. 

In  gauging  I  still  made  advances,  ' 

Like  s<mool-boy  I  grew  wiser  and  wiser. 

Resolved  in  the  world  to  take  chances, 

And  try  to  come  in  supervisor ! 

But  Fate  comes — e’en  Genius  must  fail ; 

One  day,  as  deep  musing  and  blinking. 

My  wig  overbalanced  my  tail,  , 

And  I  found  myself  stifling  and  sinking  I 

Yet  I  died  like  mankind,  for  they  quarrel 
Through  life, — yet  to  Fate  they  must  yield  ; 

The  tippler  is  drown’d  in  his  barrel. 

The  soldier  is  slun  in  the  field. 
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Not  in  debt,  not  in  love,  not  in  strife, 
Not  in  honours  attendant  on  war,— 
In  a  barrel  I  gave  up  my  life. 

Bat  mine  was  a  barrel  of  tar  I 

July,  1810. 


SUR  LA  MORT  DE  LOUIS  XVIII.* 

Quand  la  mort  imprimoit  son  sacr^  caract^re 
Sur  le  front  du  grand  Roi  que  seixante  ans  la  terre 
Vit  assis  au  supreme  rang ; 

Quand  la  France,  en  pleurant,  se  courboit  sur  sa  cendre, 
L'orateur  inspire,  debont,  faisoit  entendre 

Ces  mots :  Chritiens,  Dieu  seul  est  grand  !  ! 

Oui,  les  biens  d’ici-bas  passent  comme  des  ondes ; 

Sur  les  tr6nes  en  poudre  et  les  debris  du  inondes, 
Immuable,  Dieu  reste  seuL 
Terrible  v^rit^  que  la  mort  elle-meme, 

Avec  des  mots  glacis,  rient  au  moment  supreme, 

Nous  r^vHer  sous  le  linceul. 

Tout  meurt ;  mais  la  vertu,  plus  belle  d’oge  en  &ge, 

La  vertu  que  Dieu  ra£me  a  fait  a  son  image. 

Sort  triomphante  du  tombeau ; 

Tel,  deployant  au  vent  ses  odorantes  ailes, 

Du  sein  de  son  bucher  aux  voutes  4ternelles 
Le  Ph4nix  s’^lance  plus  beau. 

Du  Roi  que  nous  pleurons,  c’est  ainsi  que  lliistoire 
A  nos  deroiers  neveux  transmettant  la  memoire, 
Consacrera  le  souvenir ; 

Son  nom,  comme  le  cMre  aux  imraenses  ombrages, 

Qui  de  ces  vents  rameaux  couvre  an  loin  les  rivages, 
S’agrandira  dans  Tavenir. 


*  L’suteur  n’a  pas  besoin  d’iAdiauer  les  endroits  qu’il  a  imitra  de  I'admirable  im.. 
provisation  de  M.  de  Chateaubriana  sur  la  mort  de  Louis  XVIII. ;  les  lecteurs  atten. 
tifs  les  reconnoitront  facilement. 
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Ce  nom  seut  nous  sativa ;  la  victoire  inconstante, 

Qui  d’abord  dans  nos  camps  avoit  plac6  sa  tente,* 
Etoit  lasse  de  nos  succ^ ; 

Et  nous  allions  p4rir,  quand  les  destins  prosperes 
Du  fond  de  son  exil  au  Louvre  de  ses  peres 
Ramen^rent  ce  vieux  Fran9us. 

II  est  seul,  sans  soldats ;  mais  pour  lid  tout  conspire  ; 
Dans  ses  augustes  traits,  ob  la  bonte  respire, 

La  France  a  reconnu  son  Roi ; 

Car  devant  Ini  dottoit  la  banni^re  sans  tache, 

Od  d’antiques  lauriers  s’unissent  an  panache 
Qui  triomplioit  a  Fontenoi. 

Aux  cceurs  vraiment  France  que  douce  est  la  patrie  I 
II  oublie,  en  voyant  cette  France  ch^rie, 

Ses  maux  et  ses  adversit^s ; 

Corame  un  pdre,  il  revient  arm^  de  la  cl^mence, 

Et  veut  qu’avec  son  r^gne  en  meme  temps  commence 
Le  r^gne  de  nos  liberty. 

Du  pouvoir  legitime,  ascendant  invincible  I 
L’homme  que  son  ^pee  avoit  fait  si  terrible, 

Devant  qui  I'Europe  avoit  fui, 

Sur  des  fronts  inconnus  qui  jetoit  des  couronnes, 

A  I’aspect  de  son  Roi  descend  de  ses  deux  trdnes 
Et  se  retire  devant  lui. 

Quel  changement  sondain  t  Ces  sauvages  cohortes, 

Ces  soldats  Strangers  qui  veilloient  a  nos  portes 
Nous  d^livrent  de  leurs  drapeaux  ; 

Le  colosse  se  brise  en  sa  base  d’argile, 

Et  nous  pouvons  enfin  redire  avec  Virgile : 

Un  Dieu  nous  a  fait  ce  repos  ! 

Mais  tandis  que  ma  muse,  en  ses  jeox  poetiques, 

Redit  et  les  bieniaits  et  les  vertus  antiques 
De  ce  Roi,  le  Nestor  des  rois. 

Quels  lamentables  cris  et  quels  accens  fim^bres 
De  la  nuit  tout  a  coup  ont  trouble  les  tendbres, 

Et  se  Bont  mcles  a  ma  voix  I 

Le  danger  de  I^ouis  dans  Paris  se  r6v^le ; 

Ses  habitans,  ftappes  par  I’affreuse  nouvelle, 
D’epouvante  restent  muets. 

La  foule  assi^,  en  deuil,  les  royales  demeures, 

Et  le  vieux  Roi  mourant  a  ses  demi^res  beures 
Semble  garde  par  ses  sujets. 
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Plus  d’esperance !  il  meurt ! . . .  mais  il  meurt  comma  uu  sage 
Qui  de  la  mort  a  fiat  un  long  apprentissage 
Et  qui  connoit  tous  ses  secrets. 

Aux  chants  du  pretre  saint  il  mele  sa  priere, 

Et  du  linceui  qui  doit  peser  sur  sa  paupiere, 

Sans  palir  il  voit  les  appr^ts. 

Ah  !  quand  le  sceptre  rchappe  a  sa  main  incertaine, 

Si  son  front  est  tranquille  et  son  ame  sereine, 

C’est  qu’il  nous  laisse  pour  appui 
Un  Prince  compagnon  de  sa  longue  misere, 

Un  Prince  digne  en  tout  du  trone  h^reditaire, 

Digne  d’y  monter  apr^  lui. 

Fran^ais,  n’oublions  pas  quand  notre  Roi  succombe, 

Que  notre  Roi  s’eleve  a  cote  de  sa  tombe  ; 

Antique  et  salutaire  loi  I 
Qui  prm  de  la  douleur  vient  placer  I’esperance, 

Et  consacre  le  cri  de  notre  vieille  France  : 

Le  Roi  n’est  plus,  vive  le  Roi ! 

Mely-Janin. 
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